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INTBODUCTION. 



Cbs f oDowiDg ramarka on the study of Celtic 
an foniied the robetance of four lectures given by 
DO hit year and the year before in the chair of 
foetiy at Oxford. They were first published in the 
"MoUMagasin^ and are now reprinted from thenoai 
Igun and again, in theoourse of them, I have marked 
9m Tety hnmble acope intended ; which is^ not to 
kttt any wpmtl branch of scientific Celtic studies (a 
ink for which I am quite incompetent), but to point 
lot the many directiona in which the results of those 
tedus cffsr matter of general interest^ and to insist 
A the benefit we may aU derive from knowing the 
^ and fhingi Celtic more thoroughly. It was im- 
^OKible^ however, to avoid touching on certain points 
' etbnology and philology; which can be securely 
aadled only by those who have made these sciences 
^ object of special study. Here the mere literary 
Qtk must owe hia whole aaf ety to his tact in choos- 
H anthorities to follow, and whatever he advancea 
>ittt be understood aa advanced with a aenae of the 
iuaenrity whichy' after all| attachea to such a mode of 
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prooeeding^ and m pat forward proviaionallyy by way 
of hjpothens mther than of confident assertion. 

To mack dearly to the reader both this provisional 
diameter of mndi which I advance^ and my own 
sense of it^ I haye huwrted, as a chedc upon some of 
the podtions adopted in the text^ notes and comments 
with which Lord Stnngford has kindly famished me. 
Lord Stnngford is hardly less distingaished for know- 
ing ethnology and hmgnages so sdentifically than for 
knowing so mach of them; and his interest^ even 
from the vantagoiprodnd of his sdentifio knowledge, 
and after making all doe reserves on points of sdisn- 
tifie detaily in my treatment^ — with merdy the re- 
aomoes and point oi view of a literaiy eritio at my 
command,— of each a sabject as the study of Cldtic 
Literatare^ is the most epoooraging assurance I could 
hsvo received that my attempt is not dtogether a 
Tun odcl 

Both Lord Strangf ord and others whose opinion I 
reqiect have add that I am unjust in calling Mr. 
Nadi, the acute and learned author of TdUrnn^ cr (he 
B€HPiimidl)nad$ofBfit<m,9^''(Mth9i^ '<He is 
a denoonoer,* says Lord Strangf ord in a note on this 
eipteiiioii, ''of Cdtio extravagance^ that is all; he is 
an anti-Philoodt^ a yery different thing from an anti- 
Odt^ and quite indiBpensaUe in sdentifio inquiry. 
As PhUoodtinn has hitherto^ — ^hitherto^ remember, — 
nesnt nothing but uncriticd acceptance and irrationd 
admiration of the bdoved objeot'a aayinga and doings, 
withdot refennoe to troth one way or the other, it is 
sordy in the interest of sdence to support him in the 
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main. In tracing the workingB of old Celtio leaven 
in poems which embody the Celtic sonl of all time in a 
medi»yal form, I do not see that you come into any 
necessary opposition with him, for your concern is with 
the spirit^ his with the substance only." I entirely agree 
with almost all which Lord Strangford here uigeSi 
and indeed, so sincere is my respect for Mr. Nash's 
critical discernment and learnings and so unhesitating 
my recognition of the usefulness, in many respects^ 
of the work of demolition performed by him, that in 
originally designatmg him as a Celthater, I hastened 
to add, as the reader will see by referring to the pass- 
age,^ words of explanation and apology for so calling 
bim. But I thought then, and I think still, that Mr. 
Nash, in pursuing his work of demolition, too much 
puts out of sight the positiye and constmctiye per- 
formance for which this work of demolition is to dear 
the ground. I thought then, and I think still, that 
m this Celtic controversy, as in other controversies, 
it is most desirable both to believe and to profess 
that the work of construction is the fruitfol and im- 
portant work, and that we are demolishing only to 
prepareforit Mr. Nash's scepticism seems to me,— 
in the aspect in which his work, on the wholes shows 
it^ — too absolute^ too stationary, too much without a 
future; and this tends to make it^ for the non-Celtic 
part of his readers^ less fruitful than it othennse 
would be, and for his Celtic readers^ harsh and repel- 
lent I have therefore suffered my remarks on Mr. 
Nash still to stand, though with a little modification ; 

' Ssepw SeofthsfiiUowliigeMij. 
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baft I bope ha will read them by the I^t of these 
explanatioms and that he will believe my aenae of 
eatoam for bia work to be a thonaand timea atronger 
than my aenae of difference from it 

To lead towaida aolid ground, where the Celt may 
with Intimate aatiahctaon point to tnusea of the 
gifta and workings of bia xace^ and where the EngUah- 
man may find bimaelf indaoed to qrmpathiae with 
thai aatiaftiction and to feel an interest in it^ ia the 
ieagBk of all the conaiderationa urged in the following 
eaaay. Kindly taking the will for the deed, a Welsh- 
man and an old acquaintance of mine^ Mr. Hugh 
Owen, reoeiyed my remarka with ao much cordiality^ 
thai be aaked me to come to the Eisteddfod last 
amnmer at C9iester, and there to read a paper on 
topic of Celtic literature or antiquitiea. In an- 
te thia flattering proposal of Mr. Owen's^ I wrote 
bim a letter which appeared at the time in aereral 
aewipapen^ and of which the following extract pre- 
a ei vea all that ia of any importance : — 

''My knowledge of Wdah mattera ia so utterly in- 
^gnificant thai it would be impertinence in me, under 
any dreumatances^ to talk about thoae mattera to an 
aasemUage of persons^ many of whom have passed 
their li^ea in atudying them. 

''Your gathering acquires more interest every year. 
Let me yenture to aay thai you haye to avoid two 
daogpn in order to work aU the good which your 
friends could deaire. You have to avoid the danger 
of gyving offence to practical men by retarding the 
apcead of the Tfagliah language in the principality* 
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INTRODUCTION. Zl 

I believe that to preserve and* honour the Welsh lan- 
goage and literature is quite compatible with not 
thwarting or delaying for a single hour the introduc- 
tion, so undeniably useful, of a knowledge of English ^ 
among all classes in Walea fou have to avdd, again, 
the danger of alienating men of science by a blind, 
partial, and uncritical treatment of your national 
antiquities. Mr. Stephens's excellent book; The Liiera- 
iure of the Oymry^ shows how perfectly Welshmen can 
avoid this danger if they wilL 

"When I see the enthusiasm these Eisteddfods I 

can awaken in your whole people,. and then think of f 

the tastes, the literature, the amusements; of our ! 

own lower and middle clas% I am filled with admirar 
tion for you. It is a consoling thought^ and one [ 

which histoiy allows us to entertain, that nations 
disinherited of political success may yet leave their 
mark on the world's progress, and contribute power- 
fully to the civilisation of mankind. We m England 
have come to that point when the continued advance 
and greatness of our nation is threatened by one 
cause; and one cause above alL Far more than by 
the helplessness of an aristocracy whose day is fast 
coming to an end, iax more than by the rawness of 
a lower dass whose day is only just begmning; we 
are imperilled by what I call the 'Philistinism' of 
our middle dassL On the side of beauty and taste; 
vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling; coarse- 
ness ; on the side of mind and spirit^ unintelligence; 
— ^this is Philistinism. Now, then, is the moment 
for the greater delicaoy and spiritual!^ of the Celtio 
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peoplei who are blended with usi if it be bat wisely 
dixeeted, to malro itself piised and honoured. In a 
eertain meaaore the children of Talieain and Osaian 
have now an opportnni^ for renewing the famona 
feat of the Greeka, and conqneiing their conquerora. 
No aenrice England ean render the Celta by giving 
yon a ahare in her many good qnalitie8| ean sorpaaa 
that which the Celta can at this moment render 
England, by commnnicating to ua aome of theirs.'* 

Now certainly, in that letter, written to a Welsh- 
man and on the occasion of a Welsh festival, I 
enlarged on the merita of the Celtic apiiit and of' ita 
works, rather than on their demerits. It would have 
been offensive and inhnwian to do otherwise. When 
ma acquaintance aaka you to write hia f ather^a epitaph, 
you do not generally aeize that opportunity for saying 
that his £sther waa blind of one eye^ and had an un- 
f ortanate habit of not paying his tradesmen's bills. 
But the weak aide of Geltism and of its Celtic glori- 
fiar% the danger against which they have to guard, 
is clearly indicated in that letter; and in the remarks 
reprinted in this vdnme^ — ^remarks which were the 
ocigpial cause of Mr. Owen's writing to me, and 
innst have been fully present to his mind when he 
read my letter, — ^the shortcomings both of the Celtic 
race^ and of the Celtic students of its literature and 
antiquities^ are unreaervedly marked, and, so far as 
is necessary, Uamed.^ It waa, indeed, not my 
poxpose to make blame the chief part of what I 
said;. for the Celts^ like other people^ are to be 

' 8to psitioalsdy pp. 9, 10, 11, of ths iUUowing esny. 
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meliorated rather by developing their gifts than . 

by chaetifling their defects. The wise man, says \ 

Spinoza admirablyi **de hutnana i$r^oienHa non 

nid parce logui curdbiif ai largUer de hrnnana wiuU 

sea foUiUia/' Bat so far as condemnation of Celtic 

failure was needfcd towards preparing the way for 

the growth of Celtic virtue^ I used condemnation. 

ThjB Times, however, prefers a shorter and sharper 
method of dealing with the Celts^ and in a couple of 
leading articles, having the Chester Eisteddfod and 
my letter to Mr. Hugh Owen for their text^ it de- 
veloped with great frankness, and in its usual 
forcible style, its own views for the amelioration of j 

Wales and its people. Ceass to do evil, leam to do 



good, was the upshot of its exhortations to the } | 

Welsh; by eoU, the Timee understanding all things 

Celtic, and by jVNx( all things EnglisL <'The Welsh. j 

language is the curse of Walea Its prevalence^ and 

the ignorance of English have excluded, and even j 

now exclude the Welsh people from the civilisation 

of their English neighboura An Eisteddfod is one 

of the most mischievous and selfish pieces of senti- 

mentalism which could possibly be perpetrated. It 

is simply a foolish interference with the natural 

progress of civilisation and prosperity. If it is 

desirable that the Welsh should talk English, it is 

monstrous folly to encourage them in a loving 

fondness for their old language. Not only the 

energy and power, but the intelligence and mjxsic 

of Europe have come mainly from Teutonic souroes^ 

and this glorificafion of everything Celtic, if it were 
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not pedantiryy would be sheer ignoranoe. The sooner 
all Weleh specialities disappear from the face of the 
earth the better." 

And I need hardly say that I myself as so often 
hi^pens to me at the hands of my own conntrymen, 
was cmeDy jadged by the TimeSf and most seyerely 
treated. What I said to Mr. Owen about the spread 
of the &i^]sh language in Wales being quite com-' 
patible with preserving and honouring the Welsh 
language and literature^ was tersely set down as 
''arnnt nooBeuse^'* and I was characterised as ^'a 
sentimentalist who talks nonsense about the children 
of Taliesin and Ossian, and whose dainty taste re- 
quires something more flimsy than the strong sense 
and sturdy morality of his fdlow Englishmen." 

As I said before^ Lam unhappQy inured to having 
these harsh interpretations put by my fellow English- 
men upon what I wiite^ and I no longer cry out about 
it And then, too^ I have made a study of the 
Corinthian or leading article styles and know its exi- 
gences^ and that they are no more to be qoarreUed 
with than the law of gravitation. So, for my part^- 
when I read these asperities of the Times, my mind 
did not dwell very much on my own concern in them ; 
but what I said to myseli^ as I put the newspaper 
down, was this : ** BehM Englaiiid^i diJUuUy in govern^ 
img Irdamd/^ 

. I pass by the dauntless assumption that the 
agrieidtaral peasant whom we in England, without 
Ksteddfods^ succeed in developing; is so much finer 
a product of civilisation than the Welsh peasant^ re- 
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taided by these '^pieces of sentuneDtalism." I w31 
be content to suppose that our '^strong sense and . S 

sturdy moiaHty ** aro 83 admirable and as uniyersal as ) 

the Times pleasea But even supposing thisi I will \ 

ask : Did any one overhear of strongsense and sturdy \ 

morality being thrust down other people's throats in 
this fashion t Might not these divine English gif ts^ 
and the English language in which they are preached, 
have a better chance of making their way among the 
poor Celtio heathen, if the English aposde delivered 
his message a little more agreeably! There is nothing 
like love and admiration for bringing people to a like- 
ness with what they love and admire; but the 
Englishman seems never to dream of employing these 
influences upon a race he wants to fuse with himseli 
He employs simply material interests for his work of 
fusion; and, beyond these, nothing except scorn and * ) ; 

rebuke. Accordingly there is no vital union between • ( » 

him and the races he has annexed ; and while France 
can truly boast of her ** magnificent unity," a unity of 
spirit no less than of name between all the people 
who compose her, in England the Engliflhrnan proper \ \ 

ia in union of spirit with no one except other English- 
men proper like himself. His Welsh and Irish fellow- 
citizens are hardly more amalgamated with him now 
than they were when Wales and Ireland were first t 

conquered, and the. true unity of even these small 
islands has yet to be achieved. When these papers 
of mine ou the Celtio genius and literature first 
appeared in the Cornhitt MagamM^ they brought me^ 
as was natural, many communications from WeUi* 
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men and Irishmen having an interest in the subject : 
and one conld not but be painfully struck; in reading 
these communications, to see how profound a feeling 
of aTenion and severance from the English they in 
general manifested. Who can be surprised at it^ 
when he observes the strain of the TiiMS in the 
artides just quoted, and remembers that this is the 
diaracteristic strain of the Englishman in commenting 
on whatsoever is not himself t And then, with our 
boundless faith in machineiy, we English expect the 
Welshman as a matter of course to grow attached 
to US| because we invite him to do business with 
«]% and let him hold any number of public meet- 
ings and publish all the newspapers he likes 1 
When shall we learn that what attaches-people to 
us is the spirit we are o^ and not the machinery we 
employ t 

Last year there was a project of holding a Breton 
Eisteddfod at Quimper in Brittany, and the French 
Home Secretaiy, whether wishing to protect the 
magnificent unity of France from inroads of Bre- 
tonism, or fearing lest the design should be used in 
fortfaerance of Legitimist intrigues, or from whatever 
motive^ inued an order which prohibited the meeting. 
If lir. Walpole had issued an order prohibitmg the 
Cihester Eisteddfod, all the Englishmen from Corn- 
wall to John O' Oroat^s House would have rushed to 
> the rescue ; and our strong sense and sturdy morality 
would never have stopped gnashing their teeth and 
rending their garments till the prohibition was 
rescinded. What a pity our strong sense and sturdy 
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morality fail to pezeeiye that worda like those of 
the Times create a far keener sense of estrangement { t 

and dislike than acts like those of the French 
Miiusterl Acts like those of the French Minister 
are attributed to reasons of State, and the Govern- 
ment is held blamable for them, not the French 
people. Articles like those of the Times are attri- 
buted to the want of sympathy and of sweetness of 
disposition in the English nature, and the whole 
English people gets the blame of them. And deser^ 
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vedly; for from some such ground of want of i [ 

sympathy and sweetness in the English nature, do 
articles like those of the Times come^ and to some 
such ground do they make appeaL The sympathetic . 
and social yirtues of the French nature, on the other 
hand, actually repair the breaches made by oppresdve 
deeds of the Goyemment^ and create, among popula- 
tions joined with France as the Welsh and Irish are ' 
joined with England, a sense of liking and attachment ^^ t 

towards the French people. The French Qovemment 
may discourage the German language in Alsace 
and prohibit Eisteddfods in Brittany; but the 
Jcfwmal da Dfbais never treats German music and 
poetry as mischievous lumber, nor tells the Bretons i | 

that the sooner all Breton specialities disappear from 
the face of the earth the better. Accordingly, the 
Bretons and Alsatians have come to feel themselves a 
part of France^ and to feel pride in bearing the French 
name; while the Welsh and Irish obstinately refuse 
to amalgamate with us, and will not admire the 
Fjiglishman as he 'admires himself, however much . 
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tlio lUna maj scold them and rate them, and assure 
them there is nobody on earth so admirable. 

And at what a moment does it assure them of 
this^ good heayens 1 At a moment when the ice is 
breaking up in England, and we are all beginning at 
last to see how nmch real confusion and insuffidencjr 
it covered; when, whateTcr may be the merits^ — and 
they are great^— of the Englishman and of his strong 
sense and sturdy morality, it is growing more and 
more evident that^ if he is to endure and advance, he 
most transform himself must add something to his 
strong sense and sturdy morality, or at least must 
give to these excellent j^fts of his a new development 
My friend, Mr. Gk)Idwin Smith, say% in his eloquent 
way, that England is the favourite of Heaven. Far 
be it from me to say that England is not the favourite 
of Heaven; but at this moment she reminds me 
more of what the prophet Isaiah caBs, ** a bull in a 
net" She has satisfied herself in all departments 
with clap4rap and routine so long; and she is now so 
astounded at finding they will not serve her turn any 
longer! And tins is the moment^ when Englishism 
pure and simple^ which with all its fine qualities 
managed always to make itself singularly unattrac- 
tive^ is losing that imperturbable faith in its untrans- 
formed self which at any rate made it imposing, — ^this 
is the moment when our great oigan tells the Celts 
that everything of theirs not English is "simply 
a foolish, interference with the natural progress of 
civilisation and prosperity;* and poor Talhaiam, 
▼ttituring to remonstrate^ is commanded *'to drop 
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his outlandish titles and to refoae even to talk Welah 
in Wales r 

But let U8 leave the dead to bury their dead, and 
let us who are alive go on unto perfection. Let the 
Celtic members of this empire consider that they too 
have to transform themselves ; and though the sum- 
mons to transform themselves be often conveyed 
harshly and brutally^ and with the cry to root up 
their wheat as well as their tares, yet that is no 
reason why the summons s&ould not be followed so 
far as their tares are concerned. Let them consider 
that they are inextricably bound up with us, and 
that^ if the suggestions in the following pages have 
any truth, we Ibiglish, alien and uncongenial to our 
Celtic partners as we may have hitherto shown our- 
selves, have notwithstanding, beyond perhaps any 
other nation, a thousand latent springs of possible 
sympathy with them. Let them consider that new 
ideas and forces are stirring in England, that day by 
day the&e new ideas and forces gain in poweri and 
that almost eveiy one of them is the friend of the 
Celt and not his enemy. And, whether our Celtic 
partners will consider this or no, at any rate let us 
ourselves, all of us who are proud of being the 
ministers of these new ideas, work incessantly to 
procure for them a wider and more fruitful applicar 
tion; and to remove the main ground of the Celt's 
alienation from the Englishman, by substituting^ in 
place of that type of Englishman with whom idone 
the Celt has too long been familiar, a new type^ more 
intelligent^ more gracious, and more humane. 
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Teob flommer before last I vpesat some weeks at Uan- 
dudno^ on the Welah eoast The beat lodging-hotiaea 
at Llandudno look eastward, towards laverpool; and 
from that Saxon hive swarms are incessantly issuing^ 
crossmg the bay, and taking possession of the beach 
and the lodging-honses. Guarded by the Oreat and 
lattleOrme's Head, and alive with the Saxon invaders 
from Liverpool, the eastern bay is an attractive pdnt 
of interest^ and many visitors to Llandudno never 
contemplate anything elsa But^ putting aside the 
charm of the Liverpool steamboats^ perhaps the view, 
on this side, a little dissatisfies one after a while; the 
horizon wants mystery, the sea wants beauty, the 
coast wants verdure, and has a too bare anstereness 
and aridity. At last one turns round and looks west- 
ward. Everything is changed. Over the mouth of 
the Conway and its sands is the eternal softness and 
mild light of th^ west; the low line of the mystic 
YOU a A B 
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Anglaeej, and the pzedpitous Pmnnaaninawr, and 
the great group of Gamedd Llewelyn and Camedd 
David and their brethren fading away, hill behind 
hiU, in an aSrial haae^ make the horizon; between 
the foot of Penmaemnawr and the bending eoast of 
Anglesey, the sea» a ailyer stream, disappears one 
knows not whither. On this side, Walea^-— Wales, 
lAere the past still Ihree^ where ereiy place has its 
tradition, eveiy name its poetry, and where the 
people, the genuine people, still knows this past^ this 
tradition, this poetry, and lires with it^ and clings to 
it; whiles alas^ the prosperoos Saxon on the other 
side^ the invader from Liverpool and Birkenhead, has 
long ago forgotten his. And the promontory where 
Llandudno stands is the very centre of this tradition; 
H is Crenddyn, the Uooiy aiy, where every stone has 
its story; there^ <9posite its decayiug rival, Conway 
i Castle^ is Diganwy, not decaying but long since 

utterly decayed, some crumbling foundations on a 

cng-top and nothing more; — Diganwy, where Mael- 

gwyn abut up Elphin, and where TaliesiQ came to 

! free him. Below, in a f<dd of the hill, is Llan-rhos, 

i the church of the marsh, where the same Mael-gwyn, 

j a British prince cl real lustory, a bold and licentious 

chie^ the oiigina], it is said, of Arthur^s Lancelot^ 
shut himself up in the church to avoid the Yellow 
Plague^ and peoped out through a hole in the door, 
and saw the monster and died. Behind among the 
wood% is Glod-daeth, the plaee qffecuHngf where the 
barda'were entertained; and farther away, up the 
valley of the Oonway towards Llanrwst^ is the Lake 
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of Ceitionydd and Taliesin's gray& Or, again, look- 
ing seawards and Anglesej-wardBy you have Pen-mon, 
Seiriors isle and priozji where Mael-gwyn lies buried; 
you have the Sands of Lameniaiian and Llya Helig^ 
Seilij^B Mansion, a mansion under the wavee^ a sea- 
buried palace and realm. Eae ShU Sbnois; iio id 
Sigeia ieUus. 

As I walked up and down, last August year, look- 
ing at the waves as they washed this Sigeian land 
which has nerer had its Homeri and listening with 
curiosity to the strange, unfamiliar speech of its old pos- 
sessors* obscure descendantfl^ — ^bathing people^ rege- 
tableHMllers, and donkey boys, — ^who were all about 
me, suddenly I heard, throu^ the stream of unknown 
Welsh, words, not English, indeed, but still familiar. 
They came from a French nursery-maid with some 
children. Profoundly ignorant of her relationship^* 
this Gaulish Celt moved among her British cousins^ 
speaking her polite neo-Latin tongue, and full of 
compassionate contempt^ probably, for the Welsh 
barbarians' and their jaigoa What a revolution was 
here 1 How had the star of this daughter of Gtomer 
waxed, while the star of these Cymiy, his son% had 
waned 1 What a difference of fortune in the two, 
since the days when, speaking the same language^ 
they left their common dwelling-place in the heart of 
Asia; since the Cimmerians of the Euxine came in 
upon their western kinsmfln, the sons of the giant 
Gralates ; since the sisters, Gaul and Britain, cut the 
mistletoe in their forests, and saw the coming of 
Cnsarl Blanc, rouge, roeher, dump, iglise, seiffneiir, — 
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these word% by which the GUlo-Boman Celt now 
namee whiter and red, end roek, and fieldi and churchy 
and hnd, are no part of the speech of his tme anees- 
ton^ they are words he has learnt; but since he 
learned them they have had a world-wide success, and 
we all teach them to our children^ and armies speak- 
ing them have domineered in every city of that (Ger- 
many by which the British Celt was broken, and in 
the train of these armies, Saxon auxiliaries^ a humbled 
contingent^ have been fain to follow; — ^thepoorWelsh- 
I man still says^ in the genuine tongue of his ancestors^^ 



^ Lord Stnmgfocd nmaiks on thii ptastge >»"Toiir Oomer 
and your CSmniniiiis are of conno only lay tgam, to be ao- 
eepted In tfao rhetorical and aabjeetiTe aenae. At each I accept 
them, hat I enter a protest againat the 'gmnine tongov-of his 
aaoestoni' Modem Celtio tongues are to the old Celtio heard 
bf Jnlioa OMar, broadly speakings what the modem Bomanlo 
toogiiea are to Casar'a own Latin. Welsh, in (act, is a detritus; 
a language In the eatsgoiy of modem French, or, to speak less 
roa^47 snd with a doser approximation, of old I^yen^ 
not in the eatsgoiy of Lithoanian, much less in the eatery of 
Baaqne. B|y trae indnctiTe research, based on, an accnrate 
comparison of such forms of Celtio speech, oral and recorded, as 
we now poisesB, modem philology has, in so far ss was possible, 
jocceeded in restoring certain forms of tiie parent speech, and 
in so doing has achisTed not the least striking of its many 
trioniphs ; for those yery fimns thns restored hare since been 
verified past all cavil by their aetoal diKOTery in the old Ganliih 
inscriptions recent^ come to light The pkoneH$ of Welsh ss 
it stands is modem, not primitlTe ; its grammar,— the rerbs 
excepted,— is oonstnicted ont of the fragments of its earlier 
loni% and ita Tocabnlaxy is strongly Bomanised, two ont of 
the six words here given being Latin of the Empire. Sightly 
nndentood, this enhances the Talne of modem Celtio instead 
of depredatiag it» beeanss it serree to reetiiy it To me it is a 
wonder that Welsh shonld haye retained so much of its in- 
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gwyfi, ffoch^ eraigt maeSf Uan^ arglwyid; but his land is 
a provinee^ and his histoiy petty, and his Saxon sab- 
duers soout his speech as an obstacle to ciTiliaation; 
and the echo of all its kindred in other lands is grow- 
ing eveiy day fainter and more feeble; gone in 
Cornwall, going in Brittany and the Scotch Hi{^ 
lands, going, too, in Ireland; — and there^ abore all, 
the badge of the beaten race^ the property of the 
yanquished. 

But the Celtic genius was just then preparing, in 
Llandudno, to have its hour of reyivaL Worlonen 
were buqr in putting up a large tentJike wooden 
buildings which attracted the eye of eveiy new- 
comer, and which my little boys belieyed (their 
wish, no doubt^ being father to their belief) to be a 
circus. It turned out, however, to be no circus for 
Castor and Pollu:^ but a temple for Apollo and th^ 
Musea It was the place where the Eisteddfod, or 
Bardic Congress of Walea^ was about to be held ; a 
meeting which has for its object (I quote the wordi 
of its promoters) ** the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
the eliciting of native talent^ and the cherishing of 
lore of home and honourable fame by the cultiyation 
of poetty, music^ and art" My little boys were dis- 
appointed ; but I, whose circus days are over, \ who 
have a professional interest in poetty, and who, also^ 
hating all one-sidedness and oppression, wish nothing 

t^tj imdtr tfa* Iron pressors of four hondred yetit of Bomsa 
dominioiL tf odern Walsh tsDadty and oohssiTv powsr vndsr 
Englidi pressors k noUiIng oompand ivith what that mast hart 
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better than that the Oeltic genius ehonld be able to 
ahoir itself to the world and to make its voice heard, 
was daighted. I took my ticket^ and waited im- 
patiently for the day of opening. The day came, an 
mif ortonate one ; stonns of wind, clouds of dust^ an 
angxy, dirty sea. The Saxons who arrired by the 
lirerpool steamers looked miserable; even the Welsh 
who anived by land, — ^whether they were discom- 
posed Iqr the bad mornings <a by the monstrous and 
crushing tax which the London and North- Western 
Bailway Company levies on all whom it transports 
across those four miles of marshy peninsula between 
Oonway and Llandudno^— did not look happy. First 
we went to the Gorsedd, or preliminary congress for 
conferring the degree of bard. The Gorsedd-was 
held in the open air, at the windy comor of a street, 
and the morning was not favourable to open-air 
sokmnities. The Welsh, too, share^ it seems to me, 
with their Saxon invaders, an inq;>tatude for show and 
spectade. Show and spectacle are better managed 
hj the Latin race^ and those whom it has moulded; 
the Welsh, like us^ are a little awkward and resource- 
less in the oiganisation of a festival Hie presiding 
genius of the mystic drde^ in our hideous nineteenth 
century costume relieved only by a green scar( the 
wind drowning his voice and the dust powdering 
his whisken^ looked thoroughly wretched: so did 
the aspirants for bardic honours; and I believe, 
after about an hour of it^ we all of us, as we 
stood shivering round the sacred stones^ began half 
to wish for the Drmd's sacrificial knife to end our 
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soflFeriDga Bat the Druid's knife is gone from his 
hands ; so we sought the shelter of the Eisteddfod 
hoildingi 

The sight inside was not lively. The president 
and his supporters mustered strong on the platform. 
On the floor the one or two front benches were pretty 
well filled, but their occupants were for the most part 
Saxonsi who came there from curiosityi not from en- 
thusiasm; and all the middle and back benches^ 
where should have been the true enthusiastSi — the 
Welsh people, — ^were nearly empty. The president^ 
I am surOi showed a national sfnrit which was admir> 
able. He addressed us Saxons in our own languagSi 
and called us ''the English branch of the descendants 
of the ancient Britons." We receired the compli- 
ment with the impassive dulness which is the charao- 
texistic of our nature; and the lively Oeltac nature^ 
which should have made up for the dulness of ours^ 
was absent A lady who sat by mo, and who was 
the wife, I found, of a distinguished bard on the 
platform, told me, with emotion in her look and 
voices how dear were these solemnities to the heart 
of her people, how deep was the interest which is 
aroused by theuL I believe her, but still the whole 
performance^ on that particular morning wasincur- 
ably lifelesa The recitation of the price composi- 
tions began : pieces of verse and.prose in the Welsh 
language, an essay on pTmctualily being if I remem- 
ber ri^t^ one of them; a poem on the march of 
Havelock, another. Hue went on for some time. 
Then Dr. Yanghan, — ^the well-known Nonconformist 
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minititor, a Welahman, and a good patriot^ — ad- 
dressed OS in Engliak His speech waa a powerful 
ODfl^ and he snooeeded, I conf essi in sending a faint 
thrill throogh our front benches; but it was the old 
fumliar thrill which we hare all of us felt a thousand 
times in Saxon chapels and meeting-hallB^ and had 
nothing bardic about it I stepped out^ and in the 
stieet I came across an acquaintance fresh from Lon- 
don and the parliamentazy session. In a moment 
the spell of die Oeltic genius was f oigotten, the 
Fhiliirtanism of our Saxon nature made itself felt; 
and mj friend and I walked up and down by the 
roaring wavee^ talldng not of ovates and bards, and 
triads and englyns^ but of the sewage question, and 
the glories of our local self-gOTemment^ and'tiie 
mysterious perfections of the Metropolitan Board of 
WoiIdb. 

I beliere it is admitted, eren by the admirers of 
Eisteddfods in general, that this particular Eistedd- 
fod was not a success. Llandudno, it is said, waa not 
Iha right place for it Held in Conway Castle, as a 
lew years ago it wa% and its spectators, — an enthu- 
riastic multitude^ — ^filling the grand old ruin, I can 
imagine it a most impressiye and interesting sight, 
e?en to a stranger labouring under the terrible dis- 
adTsntage of b<ung ignorant of the Webb language. 
Bat even seen as I saw it at Llandudno^ it had the 
power to aet one thinking. An Eisteddfod is^ no 
doubts a kind of Olympic meeting; and that the 
eonmon 'people of Wales should care for such a 
iboBg, shows something Greek in them, something 
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spiritoali Bomethiog humane^ Bomething (I am afraid 
one must add) which in the English common people 
is not to be found. This line of reflection has been 
followed by the accomplished Bishop of St David's, 
and by the Saiurdaif Seriew; it is jxust, it is fnutful, 
and those who pursued it merit our best thanks. 
But^ from peculiar circumstances^ the Llandudno 
meeting was, as I have said, such as not at all to 
suggest ideas of Olympia^ and of a multitude touched 
by the divine flame^ and hanging on the lips of 
Pindar. It rather suggested the triumph of the 
prosaic^ practical Saxon, and the approaching extinc- 
tion of an enthusiasm which he derides as factitious^ 
a literature whidi he disdains as trash, a language 
which he detests as a nuisance. 

I must say I quite share the opinion of my brother 
Saxons as to the practical inconvenience of perpce 
tuatmg the speaking of WelsL It may cause a 
moment's distress to one's imagination when one 
hears that the last Cornwall peasant who spoke the 
old tongue of Cornwall is dead ; but, no doubt^ Corn- 
wall is the better for adopting English, for becoming 
more thoroughly one with the rest of the country. 
The fusion of all the inhabitants of these islands into 
one homogeneous^ English-speaking whole, the break- 
ing down of barriers between us, the swallowing up 
of separate provincial nationalities^ is a consummation 
to which the natural course of things irresistibly 
tends; it is a necessity of what is called modem 
civilisation, and modem civilisation is a real, l^ti- 
mate force ; the change must come^ and its accomplish* 
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mentisamereafiair of tima The sooner the Welsh 
laqguage disappean as an instrument of the practieal^ 
political, social life of Walee^ the better; the better 
for Ebi^and, the better for Wales itself. Traders 
and toQiists do ezoeQent service by pushing the Eng- 
lish wedge further and farther into the heart of the 
pimcipality; Ministers of Education, by hammering 
it harder and harder into the elementaiy schoQl& 
NoTi peihapi^ can one have much sympathy with the 
literaiy eultiyation of Welsh as an instrument of 
living literature; and in this respect Eisteddfods en- 
eoungc^ I think; a fimtastic and mischief-working 
ddnsioni For all serious purposes in modem litera- 
tore (and trifling purposes in it who would care to 
encourage t) the language of a Welshman is and'inust 
be Enj^ish; if an Eisteddfod author has anything to 
aay about punctuality or about the march of Have- 
lod^ he had much better say it in English; or 
rather, periiaps; what he has to say on these subjects 
may as well be said in Welsh, but the moment he 
has anything of real importance to say, anything the 
worid will the least care to hear, he must speak Eng- 
lisL Dilettanteism might possibly do much harm 
here^ mq^t midead and waste and bring to nought 
a genuine talent For all modem purposes; I repeat, 
let us all as soon as possible be one people; let the 
Welshman speak English, and, if he is an author, let 
him write English. 

So far, I go along with the stream of my brother 
Saxons; but here, I imagine^ I part company with 
fheoL They will have nothing to do with the Welsh 
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langoage and literature on any tenna ; they would ] 

gladly make a dean sweep of it from the face of ( 
the earth. I, on oertain termsi wish to make a great 

deal more of it than is made now ; and I regard the \ 



Welsh literature, — or rather, dropping the distmo- 
tion between Welsh and Irishi Gaels and Cymris^ 
let me say Celtic literature, — as an object of Yeiy 
great interest My brother Saxons have^ as is well 
known, a terrible way with them of wanting to im- 
prove everything but themselves off the face of the ^ ^ 
earth ; Ihave no such pasdonfor finding nothing but i 
myself everywhere ; I like variety to existi and to ^ 
show itself to me, and I would not for the world have \ 
the lineaments of the Celtic genius lost But I know 
my brother Saxon% I knoy their strength, and I ( 
know that the Celtic genius will make nothing of 
trying to set up barriers against them in the world 
of fact and brute force, of trying to hold its own , * 
against them as a political and social counter-power, t 
as the soul of a hostile nationality. To me there is i 
something mournful (and at this moment, when one ) 
sees what is going on in Ireland, how well may one j 
say so I) in hearing a Welshman or an Irishman make 
pretensions, — ^natural pretensions, I admit, but how j 
hopelessly vain t — ^to such a rival self-establishment; 
there is something mournful in hearing an English- 
man scout them. Strength I alas it is not strength, 
strength in the material world, which is wanting to 
us Saxons; we have plenty of strength for swallow- 
ing up and absorbing as much as we choose ; there is 
nothing to hinder us from effitcing the last poor 
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material remaina of that Celtic power which once was. 
eveiywhera^ hut has long linee^ in the race of dviliaa- 
tion, fdlen oat of ai^t We may threaten them 
with extinetion if we wiD, and may ahnoat say in so 
threatening them, like Cnsar in threatening with 
death the tribone Metellns who closed the treasury 
doors against him: ''And when I threaten this, young 
man^ to threaten it is more trouble to me than to do 
ttb* It is not in the outward and visible world of 
material life that the Celtic genius of Wales or 
Ireland can at this day hope to count for much ; it is 
in the inward world of thought and scienca What 
it ku been, what it has done^ let it ask us to attend 
to thal^ as a matter of science and history ; not to 
what it win be or will do, as a matter of modem 
poIitic& It cannot count appreciably now as a 
material power; but^ perhaps^ if it can get itself 
thoroughly known as an object of science, it may 
count for a good deal, — ^far more than we Saxons, 
most of us^ imagine^ — as a spiritual power. 

The bent of our time is towards science, towards 
knowing things as they are; so the Celt's claims 
towards having his genius and its works fairly treated, 
as objects of scientifiG investigation, the Saxon can 
hardly reject^ when these claims are uxged simply on 
their own merits^ and are not mixed up with extrane- 
ous pretensions which jeopardise them. What the 
Vrenek call the Moenee da engines^ the science of 
origins, — a science which is at the bottom of all real 
knowledge of the actual world, and which is every 
day growing in interest and importance^ — is very in- 
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complete without a thoiongh critical account of the 
Celt8| and their genius, language, and literature. TidB 
science has still great progress to make^ but its pro- 
gress, made even vdthin the recollection of those of 
us who are in middle lif e^ has already affected our 
common notions about the Celtic race; and this 
change^ too, shows how science, the knowing things 
as they are, may even have salutary practical conse- 
quencea' I remember, when I was young, I was 
taught to think of Gelt as separated by an impass- 
able gulf from Teuton;^ my father, in particular, 

^ Here again let me hare the pleasnxe of qiiotiag Lord 
Strangford : — " When the CSeltio tongnes were fint tiJcen in 
hand at the dawn of oomparatiTe philological inqniiy, the 
tendency ira% for all practical resnlta, to separate them from 
the Indo-Eoropean "aggregate, rather than to nnite them with 
it The great golf once fixed between them was narrowed on 
the sorfiice, bat it was greatly and indefinitely deepened* Their 
Tocabnlary and some of their grammar was aeen at once to be 
perfectly Indo-Eoropean, bat th^ had no ease-endinga to their 
noanB,"— none at all in Welah, none that ooold be onderatood 
in Gadic ; their pkonuis aeemed primeyal and inexplicable, and 
nothing coold be made oat of their pronoana which coold not 
be eqoally made oat of many wholly an-Aijan langoagea They 
were therefore co-ordinated, not with each sin^e Aryan tongoe^ 
bat wish the general complex of Aryan tongaes^ and were con* 
eeired to be anterior to them and apart from them, as it were 
the strayed yangoard of European colonisation or conqaest from 
the East The reason of this misconception wa% that their 
reoorda lay wholly uninrestigated as &r as all historical stady 
of the langoage waa concerned, and that nobody troaUed him- 
■elf about the relatiTe age and the derelopment of foimi^ so 
that the phildogiats were &in to take them as they were put 
into their hands by uncritical or perrerae nattre oommentatorB 
and writenh whose grammars snd dictionaries teemed with 
blunden and downright fwgeries. One things and one thing 
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> WM nerer iroaiy of contntftixig them; he insiBted 

( mudi oftener on the aepantion between ub and 

them than on the separation between us and any 
other raoe in the world; in the aame way Lord 
; Lyndhnnt^ in worda long £unoa% called the Iriah, 

f ^aliena in q>eechy in religion, in Uood." Thisnata* 

^ rally created a profonnd sense of estrangement; it 

: doaUed the estrsngement which political and reli- 

[ gious difEnenees already made between ns and the 

) Irish: it seemed to make this estrangement immense, 

incaraUe^ btaL It begot astrsnge reluctance^ as any 

one may see by reading the preface to the great text- 

) book for Wdsh poetry, the Myvgrian Archaologyf 

t poUished at the beginning of this century, to fiu> 

\ ther, nay, allow,— ^ren among quiet^ peaceable people^ 

I sloMy ltd to tks trath i tlis wbmr dmdgsry of thirteen long 

I jmn spnt hj Znm in the patient inyestigation of the meet 

} aadnt Oeltio veooidi, in their actoal condition, line bj line 

I and latterly letter. Then for the fisrt time the fbnndation of 

f Odtie raeetich was kid ; hat the great philologist did not lire 

to see ths sapentmetore which never oonld hare been raised 
r * but for him. Mohard was fiist to indioste the right path, 

and Boppb in his monograph of 1889, displayed his inoompar* 
able and maeteriy eagadty as nraal, hot for want of any trost- 
j wortlqr- record of Odtio words and forms to work npon, the 

\ troth remained concealed or oheeored until the pnblication of 

I iihM OrmmmaiiM CMcBL Dr. Arnold, a man of the pest genera- 

I tion, who mads more use of the then nnoertain and nnfixed 

, \ doeMneo of oompsmtiTS philology in his historlcel writings 

thsa is dons \fj the present generation in the follest noonday 
H^g^t of the VtrgUidmds OmmmaHk^ wae thns Justified in his 
Tisw \fj ths phflology of the period, to which he merely gare 
sa enlnged historical sxproealoiL The prime follacy then at 
now, howsTw; was that of aatsdati^g ths dirtinotion between 
OaeUe and Pymris Geltk" 
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like the Webh, the publication of the documents of 
their endent literature, the monuments of the Qjinric 
genius; such was the sense of repulsion, the sense of 
incompatibility of radical antagonism, making it 
seem dangerous to us to let such opposites to our- 
selres have speech and utterance. Certainly the 
Jew, — ^the Jew of ancient times^ at leasts — ^then 
seemed a thousand degrees nearer than the Celt 
to us. Puritanism had so amJTnilated Bible ideas 
and phraseology; names like Ebenezer, and notions 
like that pf hewing Agag in pieces, came so natural 
to us, that the sense of affinity between the Teutonic 
and the Hebrew nature was quite strong; a steady, 
middle-class Anglo-Saxon mudi more imagined him- 
self Ehud's cousin than Ossian^a But meanwhile^ 
the pregnant and striking ideas of the ethnologists 
about the true natural grouping of the human race^. 
the doctrine of a great Indo-European unity, com- 
prising Hindoo^ Persianfl^ Greeks, Latins, Celts^ 
Teutons, Slayonians, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, of a Semitic unity and of a Mongolian 
unity, separated by profound distinguishing marks 
from the Indo-European unity and from one another, 
was slowly acquiring consistency and popularising 
itsell So strong and real could the sense of sym- 
pathy or antipalhy, grounded upon real identity or 
diversity in race^ grow in men of culture^ that we 
read of a genuine Teuton, — Wilhelm yon Humboldt^ 
finding, even in the sphere of religion, that sphere 
where the might of Semitism has been so over- 
powering^ the food which most truly suited his 
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spirit in the prodnetions not of the alien Semitic 
geniiu^ but of the genius of Oieece or Indisi the 
\ Teoton's bom kinsfolk of the common Indo-Euro- 

pean faxulj* ''Towards Semitism he felt himself'' 
we read, ''far less drawn;" he had the consdous- 
) neas of a certain antipathy in the depths of his 

I nature to thu^ and to its "absorbings tyrannous, 

1 tenorist religion," as to the opener, more flexible 

I Indo-European genius^ this religion appeared. "The 

} ' mere workings of the old man in him I" Semitism 

will readily reply; and though one can hardly admit 
I this short and eaay method of settling the matter, it 

\ must be owned that Humboldt^s is an extreme case 

/ of Indo-Europeanism, useful as letting us see what 

) may be the powor of race and primitire constitutipn, 

\ but not likely, in the spiritual sphere^ to.haye many 

\ companion cases equalling it Still, eren in this 

I qihere^ the tendenqr is in Humboldt's direction; 

I the modem spirit tends more and more to estab- 

\ lish a sense of natire direrrity between our Euro- 

pean bent and the Semitic bent^ and to eliminate, 
eren in our religion, certain elements as purely and 
exoeasiyely Semitic^ and therefore, in rights not 
oombinaUe with our European nature, not assimil- 
able by it This tendenqr is now quite visible even 
among ourselTes^ and eren, as I have said, within 
the great qphere of the Semitic genius, the sphere 
of religion; and for its justification this tendency 
i^peals to science^ the science of origins; it appeals 
to this science as teaching us which way our natural 
affinities and repulsions lie. It appeals to this 
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sdeneOy and in part it comes from it; it i% in-con* 
sideiable part^ an indirect practical result from it 

In the sphere of politics^ too^ there has^ in the 
same way, appeared an indirect practical result from 
this science; the sense of antipathy to the Irish people^ 
of radical estrangement from them, has Tisibly abated 
amongst aU the better part of us; the remorse for 
past ill-treatment of thenii the iriah to make amends^ 
to do them justice^ to fairiy unite^ if poissible^ in one 
people with them, has visibly increased; hardly a 
book on Ireland is now published, hardly a debate 
on Ireland now passes in Parliament^ without this 
appearing. Fanciful as the notion may at first seem, 
I am inclined to think that the march of science^ — 
science insistfTig that there is no such original chasm 
between the Celt and the Saxon as we once popularly 
imagined, that they are not truly, what Lord Lynd; 
hurst called them, aliens tn Hood from us^ that they 
are our brothers in the great Indo-European family, 
has had a share, an appreciable share, in producing 
this changed state of feeling. No doubt^ the release 
from alaim and struggle, the sense of fixm possession, 
solid security, and oyerwhelming power; no doubt 
these, allowing and encouraging humane feelings to 
spring up in US| hare done much ; no doubt a state 
of fear and danger, Ireland in hostQe conflict with u% 
our union violently disturbed, mighty while it drove 
back all humane f eelingSi make also the old sense of 
utter estrangement revive. Nevertheless so long as 
such a malignant revolution of events does not actually 
come about^ so Idng the new sense of kinship and 
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VinillinAM liyefl^ workup and gftthen strengtli; and 
the longer it so liyes and workup the more it makes 
any sneh malignant revolution improbable. And 
tliii new, reconciling sense has^ I say, its roots in 



l^ywerer, on these indirect benefits of science we 
must not l&y too much stress. Only this must be 
allowed ; it is dear that th«re are now in operation 
two influences, both fayourable to a more attentive 
and impartial study of Celtism than it has yet ever 
received &t»n us. One is the strengthening in us of 
the feeUng of Indo-Europeanism ; the other, the 
strengthening in us of the scientific sense generally. 
The first breaks down barriers between us and the 
Cdt^ rdazes the estrangement between us;.^he 
second begets the desire to know his case thoroughly, 
and to be just to it. This is a very different matter 
from the political and social Celtisation of which cer- 
tain enthusiasts dream ; but it is not to be despised 
by any one to whom the Celtic genius is dear; and 
it is possible^ while the other is not 



To know the Celtic case thoroughly, one must 
know the Celtic people ; and to know them one must 
know that by which a people best express themselves, 
^their literatura Few of us have any notion what 
a mass of Celtic literature is really yet extant and 
aocesnUe. One constantly finds even very accom- 
plished people^ who fancy that the remains of Welsh 
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and Irish litexature are as inooiudderable by their 
volume, as^ in their opinion, they are by their intrin- 
sic merit ; that these remains consist of a few prose 
stories, in great part borrowed from the literature of 
nations more dvilised than the Welsh or Irish nation, 
and of some unintelligible poetry. As to Welsh 
literature, they haye heard, perhaps, of the Black 
Book of Caermarthen^ or of the Red Bockof Hergestt and 
they imagine that one or two famous manuscript 
books like these contain the whole matter. They 
hare no notion that, in real truth, to quote the words 
of one who is no friend to the high pretensions of 
Welsh literature^ but their most formidable impugner, 
Mr. Nash : — " The Myvyiian manuscripts alone, now 
deposited in the British Museum, amount to 47 
volumes of poetry, of various sizes, containing about 
4700 pieces of poetry, in 16,000 pages, besides about 
2000 englynion or epigrammatic stanzas. There are 
also, in the same collection, 53 volumes of prose^ in 
about 15,300 pages, containing a great many curious 
documents on various subjects. Besides these, which 
were purchased of the widow of the celebrated Owen 
Jones^ the editor of the Myvyrian Archaology^ there 
are a vast number of collections of Welsh manu- 
scripts in London, and in the libraries of the gentry 
of the prindpality." The Myvtfrian Ardadogy, 
here spoken of by Mr. Nash, I have already men- 
tioned ; he calls its editor, Owen Jones, celebrated ; 
he is not so celebrated but that he claims a word, in 
passing from a professor of poetry. He was a Den- 
bighshire daUsman, as we say in the north, bom be- 
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foro the middle of laat centozyy in that vale of Myyjrr, 
which has ghren its name to his arehsBology. Fromhis 
childhood he had that passion for the old treasures of 
his conntry's Uteratun^ which to this day, as I have 
said, in the conmion people of Wales is so remark- 
able; these treasures were nnpiinted, scattered, diffi- 
cult of access^ jealously guarded. ** More than once,** 
says Edward Lhuyd, who in his AreJuBologia Briianr 
nica, brought out by him in 1707, would gladly hare 
giYcn them to the world, " more than once I had a 
promise from the owner, and the promise was after- 
wards retracted at the instigation of certain persons, 
pseudo-politicians^ as I think, rather than men of 
letters.* So Owen Jones went up^ a young man of 
nineteen, to London, and got employment in-4i. fur* 
rier^s shop in Thames Street ; for iorty jeais, with a 
mf^ object in view, he worked at his business ; and 
at the end of that time his object was won. He had 
risen in his employment till &e business had become 
his own, and he was now a man of considerable 
means ; but those means had been sought by him for 
one purpose only, the purpose of his life, Ihe dream 
of his yonth, — ^the giving permanence and publicity 
to the treasures of his national literature. Gradually 
he got manuscript after manuscript transcribed, and 
at las^ in 1801, he jointly with two friends brought 
out in three large Yolumefl^ printed in double columns, 
his Myvjfrian Archaology of WaJUs, The book is full 
of imperfections; it presented itself to a public which 
could not judge of its importance^ and it brou^t upon 
its author in lus lifetime more attack than honour. 
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He died not long afterwards, and now he lies buried 
in AU-haUowB Chorcb, in London, with his tomb 
turned towards the east^ away from the green vale of 
dwyd and the mountains of his native Wales ; bnt 
his book is the great repertory of the literature of his 
nation, the oomparatiye study of languages and 
literatures gains every day more followers, and no 
one of these followers^ at home or abroad, touches 
Welsh literature without paying homage to the Den- 
bighshire peasant^s name ; if the bard's glory and his 
own are still matter of moment to him, — n quid mmy- 
iem moftoKa iamguntf — he may be satisfied. 

Even the printed stock of early Welsh literature 
is, therefore^ considerable, and the manuscript stock 
of it is very great indeed. Of Irish literature^ the 
stock, printed and manuscript^ is truly vast; the work 
of cataloguing and describmg this has been admirably 
performed by another remarkable man, who died only 
the other day, Mr. Eugene (yCuny. Obscure Scaliger 
of a despised literature^ he deserves some wei^tier 
voice to praise him than the voice of an unlearned 
bellettristic trifler like me; he belongs to the race of 
the giants in literary research and industry, — a race 
now almost extinct Without a literary education, 
and impeded too, it appears, by much trouble of mind 
and infirmity of body, he has accomplished such a 
thorough work of clarification and description for the 
chaotic mass of Xrish literature, that the student has 
now half his labour saved, and needs only to use his 
materials as Eugene O'Curry hands them to him. It 
was as a professor in the Catholic Universify in Dublin 
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tliAt (yOarry gave the leetorea in which he has done 
the itiident this sendee; it is touching to find that 
these leetorei^ a splendid tribute of devotion to the 
Cdtio canse^ had no hearer more aitentave^ more 
sympathimuft than a man, himself too^ the champion 
d a cause more interesting than prosperous^ — one of 
those causes which please noble spirits, but do not 
please destiny, which have Gate's adherence, but npt 
Heaven's^ — Dr. Newman. Eugene O'Curry, in these 
lectures of his, taking as his standard the quarto page 
of Dr. ODonoTan's edition of the AnnaU of Ike Four 
MasUn (and this printed monument of one branch of 
Irish literature occupies by itself let me say in passing, 
seven laige quarto volumes, containing 4215 pages of 
dosdy printed matter), Eugene (yCurry saysy-ihat 
the great vellum manuscript books belonging to 
Trinity GoUegei Dublin, and to the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, — ^books with fascinating titles, the Boot of the 
Dim Oo», the Book ofLemster, the Book of BaBymote, 
HbeSpeeBedBook, HieBook ofLeeam, the TeUowBookof 
Leeam, — have, between them, matter enou^ to fill 
11,400 of these pages ; the other vellum manuscripts 
in the library of Trinity College, Dublin, have matter 
enough to fill 8200 pages more; and the paper manu- 
scripts of IMnity College, and the Boy al Irish Academy 
together, would fill, he say% 30,000 such pages mora 
The ancient laws of Ireland, the so-called Brehon lawi^ 
which a commission is now publishing^ were not as 
yet completely transcribed when O'Curry wrote ; but 
what had even then been transcribed was sufficient^ 
he say% to fill nearly 8000 of Dr. ODonovan's pagesi 
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Here are, at any late, materials enough with a ven- 
geanoe. These materials fall, of course, into several 
divisions. The most literary of these divisions, the 
Tdes^ consisting of JERstofric Tales and ImaginaJiive Tales^ 
distributes the contents of its Ststarie Tales as follows: 
— ^Battles, voyages, si^geo^ tragedies, cow-spoils^ court- 
ships, adventures, land^ezpeditions, sea-ezpeditionfl^ 
banquets, elopements^ loves^ lake-ixruptions, colonisar 
dons, visions. Of what a treasure-house of resoutces 
for the lustory of Celtic life and the Celtic genius does 
that bare list^ even by itself, call up the image I The 
Awudsofihe Four Masters give " the years of founda- 
tions and destructions of churches and castles^ the 
obituaries of remarkable persons, the inaugurations of 
kings, the battles of chiefs, the contests of dans, the 
ages of bards, abbots^ bishops, etc"^ Throu^ other 
divisions of this mass of materialsi — the books of 
pedigrees and genealogies, the martyrologies and f estb- 
logies, such as the FHiri of Angus the Chddee,tiie topo> 
graphical tracts^ such as the DinnsefMhaSf — we touch 
"the most ancient traditions of the Irish, traditions 
which were, committed to writing at a period when 
the ancient customs of the people were unbroken.* 
We touch "the early histoxy of Ireland, civil and 
ecdesiasticaL'' We get " the origin and history of the 
countless monuments of Ireland, of the ruined church 
and tower, the sculptured cross, the holy well, and 
the commemorative name of almost every townland 
and parish in the whole island." We get^ in shorty 

^ Dr. 0*Conor in his OoUahgus^the Slows MISSL (ipotsd liy 
O'Ouny). 
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goddess who initiates us into the deepest mysteries of 
the arldte sapeistitioa'' 

Now the stoiy of Taliesin, as itproceedB^ eidiibits 
Ceridwen as a sorceress; and a sorceress^ like a 
goddessi belongs to the worid of the sapematiml; 
hnt^ beyond this^ the stoiy itself does not suggest one 
particle of relationship between Ceridwen and Ceiea 
An the rest comes out of Davies's fancy, and is 
established by reasoning of the force of that about 
<<bald serenity.'' 

It is not difficult for the other side, the CeIt-haterS| 
to get a triumph over such adversaries as these. 
Periiaps I ought to ask pardon of Mr. Nash, whose 
TaHenm it is impossible to read without profit and 
instruction, for classing him among the Celt-haters : 
his determined sceptadsm about Welsh antiquity 
seems to me^ however, to betray a preconceived 
hostility, a bias taken beforehand, as unmistakable as 
Mr. Daviesfs prepossessionsi But Mr. Nash is often 
very happy in demolishing^ for really the Celt-lovers 
seem often to try to lay themselves open, and to 
invite demolition. Full of his notions about an arkite 
idolatry and a Helio^monic worship^ Edward Davies 
gives this translation of an old Welsh poem, entitled 
Tks Fansgyric of Huid the Onai .*— 

^A song of dark import was composed by the 
distinguished Ogdoad, who assembled on the day of 
the moon, and went in open procession. On the day 
ol Msn they allotted wrath to their adversaries; on 
the day of Mercury they enjoyed their full pomp; on 
the day of Jove they were delivered from the detested 
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lusarpen ; on the day of Yexms, the day of the great 
influx^ they swam in the blood of men;^ on the day 
of the Sun there truly assemble fire shipe and fiyo 
hundred of those who make supplication : Brithi, 
Brithoi 1 son of the compacted wood, the shock 
oyertakes me; we all attend on Adonai, on the areft 
of PwmpaL" 

That looks Helio-d»monic enough, undoubtedly; 
especially when Davies prints Briihi, BrUhtn/ in 
Hebrew characters, as being '^ vestiges of sacred 
hjmms in the Phoenician language." But then comes 
Mr. Nash, and says that the poem is a Middle-Age 
composition, with nothing Helio-damionic about it; 
that it is meant to ridicule the monks; and that 
Briihi^ Brithoi/ is a mere piece of unintelligible 
jargon in mockexy of the chants used by the monks 
at prayers ; and he gives this counter-translataon of 
the poem : — 

*'They make harsh songs; they note eight num- 
bers.' On Monday they will be prying about On 
Tuesday they separate, angry with their adversariea 
On Wednesday they drink, enjoying themselves 
ostentatiously. On Thursday they are in the choir ; 
their poverty is disagreeable. Friday is a day of 
abundance, the men are swimming in pleasures. On 
Sunday, certainly, five legions and five hundreds of 
them, they pray, they mske exclamations : Brithi, 
Brithoi 1 like wood-cuckoos in noise they will be, 
every one of the idiots banging on the ground." 

^ Hen^ wliera Saturday should ooma^ aoDMUiing is wanting 
In the mannacript 
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"the most detafled infonnation upon almost every 
pert of ancient Gaelic life^ a vast quantity of valuable 
details of life and mannera'*' 

And then, beaidea^ to our knowledge of the Celtic 
genin^ Mn Noiris has brought us from Comwall, M. 
de la YDlemaxquA from Brittany, contributions, in- 
significant indeed in quantity, if one compares them 
with the mass of the Irish materials extant^ but far from, 
inqgnificant in valuei 

We want to know what all this mass of docu- 
ments really tells us about the Celt But the mode 
of dealing with these documents, and with the whole 
question of Celtic antiquity, has hitherto been most 
unsatisfactory. Those who have dealt with them, 
have gone to work, in general, either as warm -Celt- 
loveis or as warm Celthaters, and not as disin- 
terested students of an important matter of sdenca 
One party seems to set out with the determiner 
tion to find everything in Celtism and its remains; 
the other, with the determination to find nothing in 
them. A simple seeker for truth has a hard time 
between the twa An illustration or so will make 
dear what I meaa First let us take the Celt-loven, 
who^ though they engage one's sympathies more than 
the Celt-haten^ yet^ inasmuch as assertion is more 
dangerous than denial, show their weaknesses in a 
more s^;nal way. A very learned man, the Bev. 
Edward Daviea, published in the early pert of tins 
century two important books on Celtic antiquity. 
The second of these book% The JUy&dogy and Sila oj 
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the BriHA Dndds^ oontaixifl^ with much other interest- 
ing matteTi the channing story of TaliesiD. Biyant^s 
book on mythology was then in vogoe^ and Bryant^ 
in the fantastical manner so common in those days, 
found in Greek mythology what he called an arkite 
idolatry, pointing to Noah's deluge and the ark. 
Davies wishing to give dignity to his Celtic mytho- 
logy, determines to find the arkite idolatry there 
too^ and the style in which he proceeds to do this 
affords a good specimen of the eztrayagance which 
has caused Celtic antiquity to be looked upon with so 
much suspicion. The story of Taliesinbeg^ thus: — 

''In former times there was a man of noble descent 
in Penllyn. His name was T^d Yoel, and his 
paternal estate was in the middle of the Lake of 
Tegid, and his wife was called Ceridwen.** 

Nothing could well be simpler ; but what Davies 
finds in this simple opening of Taliesin's story, is 
prodigious : — 

''Let us take a brief view of the propriet(»r of this 
estate. Xegid YoeL-^hald serenify — presents itself 
at once to our fancy. The painter would find no 
embarrassment in sketching the portrait of this sedate 
venerable personage^ whose crown is partly stripped 
of its hoary honours. But of all the gods of antiquity, 
none could with propriety sit for tlus picture except- 
ing Saturn, the admowledged representative of Noah, 
and the husband of Bhea, which was but another 
name for Ceres^ the genius of the ark." 

And Ceres, the genius of the ark, is of course 
found in Ceridwen, "the British Ceres, the arkite 
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Am one reada Mr. Noah's explanation and trans- 
lation after Edwaxd Daviesfs^ one feels that a flood of 
the broad daylight of common-sense has been suddenly 
abed orer the Fanegyrk on Lhidd the Qreal^ and one 
18 yeiy gratefnl to Mr. Nash. 

Or, again, when another Celtloyer, Mr. Herbert^ 
has bewildered ns with his fancies^ as uncritical as 
Edwaxd Daviesfs; with his neo-Druidism, his Mith- 
xiac heresy, his Crist-celiy or man-god of the mys- 
teries; and, aboFO all, his ape of the sanctuary, 
''dgnifying the mercurial principle^ that strange and 
unexplained disgrace of paganism,'^ Mr. Nash comes 
to our assistanfe, and is most refreshingly rational 
To oonfine ourselyes to the ape of the sanctuary only. 
Hn Herbert constructs his monster, — to whon^-he 
sai% ''great sanctity, togetherwith foul crimen decep- 
tion, and treachery,'* is ascribed,— out of four lines of 
old Welsh poetry, of which he adopts the following 
tnndation: — 

''Without the ape, without the stall of the cow, 
without the mundane rampart^ the world will become 
desolate, not requiring the cuckoos to convene the 
appointed dance over the green." 

One is not yery dear what all this means, but it 
ha% at any rate^ a solemn air about it^ which prepares 
one for the development of its first-named personage^ 
the ape^ into the mystical ape of the sanctuary. The 
eow, too^— says another famous Celt-lover, Dr. Owen, 
the learned author of the JFtUk DicRanarjff — ^the cow 
(imfim) is the eow of transmigration; and this also 
minds natural enough. But Mr* Nash, who has a 
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keen eye for the pieciDg which frequently happens 
in these old fragmentSi has ohserved that just here, 
wh«re the ape of the sanctuary and the cow of tnma- 
migration make their appearance^ there seems to 
come a cluster of adagesi popukr sayings; and he at 
once remembers an adage pres6r7ed with the word 
Kmfon in it^ where, as he justly says, ''the cow of 
transmigration cannot very well have place.*' This 
adage^ rendered literally' in English, is: ''Whoso 
owns the old cow, let him go at her tail;" and the 
meaning of it^ as a popular sayin|^ is dear and 
simple enough. With this due^ Mr. Nash examines 
the whole passage^ suggests that hA qspa, "without 
the ape^" with which Mr. Herbert begins^ in truth 
bdongs to something gdng before and is to be trans- 
lated somewhat differently; and, in shorty that what 
we really have here is simply these three adages one 
after another: "The first diare is the foil one. 
Politeness is natural, says the ape. Without the cow- 
stall there would be no duiig-heapL" And one can 
hardly doubt that Mr. Nash is quite right 

Even friends of the Cdt^ who are perfectly incap- 
able of extrayagances of this sort^ faU too often into 
a loose mode of criticism concerning him and the 
documents of his histoxy, which is unsatisfactory in 
itself and also gives an advantage to his many 
enemies. One of the best and most deUghtfol friends 
he has ever had, — ^M. de la Yillemarqu^ — has seen 
clearly enough that often the alleged antaquitj of his 
documents cannot be proved, that it can be even dis- 
proved, and that he must rdy on other supports than 
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to tttablish what he wants; yet one finds him 
saying : ''I open the ooUection of Welsh bards from 
the sixth to the tenth centaiy. Taliesin, one of the 
oldestof them," . • • and so on. Bat his adveisarics 
deny that we have really any sach thing as a ''coUeo- 
tion of Welsh bards from the sixth to the tenth 
centory,'' or that a ''Taliesin, one of the oldest of 
them,** exists to be qnoted in defence of any thesis. 
Sharon Turner, again, whose Fifu&o/um of the Ancient 
BriiUk Poems was prompted, it seems to me^by a critical 
instinct at bottom sonnd, is weak and uncritical in 
details like this: *'The strange poem of Taliesin, 
called the SfoUs of Annian, implies the existence (in 
the sixth centoiy, he means) of mythological tales 
about Arthur; and the frequent allusion of the-old 
Welsh bards to the persons and incidents which we 
find in the Mabinogion^ aro further proo& that thero 
must hare been such stories in circulation amongst 
the WelsL* But the critic has to show, against his 
adyersaries^ that the Sptnli ofAnmni is a real poem 
of the sixth centuiy, with a real sixth-century poet 
called Taliesin for its author, beforo he can use it to 
prove what Sharon Turner thore wishes to prove; 
and, in like manner, the hi^ antiquity of persons 
and incidents that aro found in the manuscripts of the 
Maimogumf — manuscripts written, like the famous 
Bed Book ofHergeet^ in the library of Jesus Coll^ at 
Oxford, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries^ — 
18 not prored by allusions of the old Welsh bards, 
until (wluch is just the question at issue) the pieces 
containing these allusions aro proved themselyes to 
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pOBsesa a vexy hi^ antiquity. In the present state 
of the question as to the early Welsh literature^ this 
sort of reasoning is incondusiye and bewildering^'and 
merely carries us round in a cirde. Again, it is 
worse than incondusiye reasoning; it shows so un- 
critical a spirit that it bogets grave mistrust^ when 
Mr. Williams ab Ithd, employed by the Master of the 
Bolls to edit the BnU y Tywysogton^ the "Chronide of 
the Princes," says in his introduction^ in many re- 
spects so useful and interesting : "We may add, on 
the authority of a scrupulously faithful antiquaiy, 
and one that was deeply yersed in the traditions of 
his order — ^the late lolo Morganwg — ^that Bang Arthur 
in his Institutes of the Bound Table introduced the 
age of the world for eyents which occurred before 
CSirist^ and the year of Christ's natiyity for all subse- 
quent eyents.** Now, putting out of the question 
lolo Moiganwg's character as an antiquaiy, it is 
obvious that no one, not Grimm himself, can stand in 
that way as "authority** for King Arthur*s having 
thus regulated chronology by his Institutes of the 
Bound Table, or even for there ever having been any 
such institutes at alL And £nally, greatly as I re- 
spect and admire Mr. Eugene O'Curry, unquestionable 
as is the sagacity, the moderation, which he in general 
Tmites with his immense learning; I must say that he, 
too, like his brother Cdt-lovers, sometimes lays him- 
self dangerously open. For instance, the Boyal Irish 
Academy possesses in its Museum a relic of the 
greatest value, the Doniknach AirgH a Latin manu- 
script of the f oiur gospds. The outer box cent 
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this maimscript is of the fourteenth centuiy, bat the 
mammmpt itself says O'Cuny (and no man is better 
able to jodgeX ie oertainlj of the sixth. This is all 
TeiywelL ''Bat^" O'Cuny then goes on, *'I believe 
no leasonable doubt can exist that the Dcfmha/aeh 
Aitgid was aetuallj sanctified by the hand of our 
great Apostle." One has a thrill of excitement at 
receiving this assurance from such a man as Eugene 
(yCuny; one believes that he is really going to make 
it dear that Stb Patrick did actually sanctify the 
DomhmaA Akgid with his own hands; and one reads 



''As St Patxick^ says an ancient life of St Mac 
Oarthainn preserved by Colgan in his Ada Sandorum 
Sibernimf was on his way from the north, and coming 
to the place now called CSIogher, he was earned over 
a stream by his strong man, Bishop Mac Carthainn, 
who^ while bearing the Saint^ groaned aloud, exclaim- 
log: 'Ughl Us^r 

'^'Upim my good word,* said the Saint^ *it was 
not usual with you to make that noise.' 

*"I am now old and infinn,' said Bishop Mac 
Oardudnn, 'and all my early companions in misaion- 
woric you have settled down in their respective 
chnrcheay while I am still on my travela' 

'''Found a church then,' said the Saint^ 'that 
shall not be too near us (that is to his own CShureh 
of Anna^} for &miliarity, nor too far from us for 
intereoursa' 

"And the Saint then left Bishop Mac Carthainn 
thersb at Clo|^er, and bestowed the DamhnaA Airgid 
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upon himt which had been given to Patrick from 
heavexi, when he waa on the 86% coming to Erin.** 

The l^end ia full of poetry, full of humour; and 
one can quite appreciate, after reading it^ the tact 
which gave St Patrick such a prodigioua aucoeaa in 
organising the primitive church in Ireland; the new 
bishop, ^'not too near us for familiaritj, nor too far 
from us for intercourse," ia a masterpiece. But how 
can Eugene O'Curry have imagined that it takes no 
more than a I^end like that^ to prove that the parti- 
cular manuscript now in the Museum of the Boyal 
Irish Academy was once in St Patrick^s pocketl 

I insist upon extravagances like these^ not in order 
to throw ridicule upon the Celt-loverB^— on the con- 
trary, I feel a great deal of sympathy with them, — 
but rather, to make it clear what an imwi^Ti«^ advan 
tage the Celt-haters, the negative side^ have, in the 
controversy about Celtic antiquity; how much a clear- 
headed sceptic, like Mr, Nash, may utterly demolish, 
and, in demolishing^ give himself the appearance of 
having won an entire victory. But an entire victory 
he has, as I will next proceed to show, by no means 
won. 

XL 

I said that a sceptic like Mr. Nash, by demolishing 
the ru1)biBh of the Celtic antiquaries^ might often 
give himself the appearance of having won a complete 
victory, but that a complete victory he had, in truth, 
by no means won. He has cleared much rubbish 
away, but this is no such very difficult feat^ and 
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requirea mainly ooimnon-ftense ; to be sore^ Welsh 
aidusologisto are apt to lose their oonunon-eense, but 
at momenta when they are in possession of it they 
can do the indispensable^ negative part of criticism, 
not^ indeed, ao briskly or deyerly as Mr. Nash, but 
still well enough. Edward Daviesy for instance, has 
qnite clearly seen that the alleged remains of old 
Welsh literature are not to be taken for genuine, 
just as they stand : ^ Some* petty and moidicant 
minstrely who only chaunted it as an old song^ has 
tacked on" (he saya of a poem he is discussing) 
** these linesy in a style and measure totally differenf 
from the preceding verses : * May the Trinity grant 
na mer^ in the day of judgment : a liberal donation, 
good gentlemen 1"* There^ fifty years before-Mr. 
Nash, ia a clearance very like one of Mr. Nash's. 
But the difficult feat in this matter is the feat of 
eonstmction;. to determine when one has cleared 
, away all that ia to be cleared away, what is the 

I a^gnificaneeof that which is left; and here^ I confess^ 

I think Mr. Nash and his fellow-sceptics, who say 
> that next to nothing is left^ and that the significance 

r of whatever is left is next to nothing, dissatisfy the 

I genuine critic even more than Edward Davies and his 

. brother enthusiasts^ who have a sense that something 

primitive^ august^ and interestmg is there, though 
they &il to extract it^ dissatisfy him. There is a very 
edifymg stoiy UfiA, by (yCurxy of the effect produced 
on Moore^ the poet^ who had undertaken to write the 
history of Ireland (a task for which he was quite 
un&t)b by the contemplation of an old Irish manu- 
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script Moore had, without knowing anything abont 
thenii spoken slightingly of the value to the historian 
of Ireland of the materials afforded by such manu- 
scripts ; but^ says O'Curry : — 

'< In the year 1839, during one of his last visits to 
the land of his birth, he, in company with his old 
and attached friend Dr. Petrie, favoured me with an 
unexpected visit at the Boyal Irish Academy. I was 
at that period employed on the Ordnance Survey of 
Ireland, and at the time of his visit happened to have 
before me on my desk the Books of BdOymdo and 
Lecavn, The Spedled Book, The AnmU of the Four 
MasierSj and many other ancient books, for historical . 
research and reference. I had never before seen 
Moore, and after a brief introduction and explanation 
of the nature of my occupation by I>r. Petrie, and 
seeing the formidable array of so many dark and 
time-worn volumes by which I was sonounded, he 
looked a littie disconcerted, but after a while plucked 
up courage to open the Book of BaSffmote and ask 
whatitwaa Dr. Petrie and myself then entered into 
a short explanation of the history and character of 
the books then present as well as of ancient Gaedhelic 
documents in general Moore listened with great 
attention, altenuitely scanning the books and myself 
and then asked me, in a serious tone, if I understood 
them, and how I had learned to do sa Having 
satisfied him upon these points, he turned to Dr. 
Petrie and said: 'Petrie, these huge tomes could 
not have been written by fools or for any foolish pur- 
pose. I never knew anything about them before^ and 
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I had no right to have undertaken the Exsiory of ' 

And from that day.Moorei it is said, lost all heart 
for going on with his History of Irdand^ and it was 
<nil7 the importunity of the publishers which induced I, 

him to bring out the remaining voluina .' 

CoMwd haioo leen^ wriUon byfooU, or for anyfoolUk 
furpose. That ii^ I am conyinced, a true presenti- 
ment to have in one's mind when one looks at Irish 
documents like the Book of.BaUymoie^ or Welshdocu- 
ments like the JiSttljSoQl^JSri^es^ In some respects, 
at any rate^ these documents are what they daim to 
be^ they hold what they pretend to hold, they touch 
that primitiTe world of which they profess to be the 
Toica The true critic is he who can dete(3rthis^ 
precious and genuine part in them, and'employit for i 

the elucidation of the Celt's genius and histoxy, and 
for any other fruitful puiposes to which it can be 
applied. Merely to point out the mixture of what is 
late and qmrious in them, is to touch but the fringes 
of the matter. Jn reliance upon the discovery of this 

mixture of what is late and spurious in Ihem,- to 

pOoh-pooh them altogether, to treat them as a heap of 
zubUsh, a mass of l£ddle-Age f orgeriesy is to fall into 
the greatest possible error. Granted that all the 
manuscripts of Welsh poetxy (to taker that branch of 
Celtie» literature which has had, in Mr. Naafa, the 
aUest disparager^ granted that all such manuscripts 
that we possess are^ with the most insignificant excep- 
tion, not older than the twelfth century; granted 
that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a time • 
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of great poetical activity in WaleSi a time when the 
medisval literature flourished there, as it flourished 
in Englandi France^ and other countries; granted 
that a great deal of what Welsh enthusiasts have .r 

attributed to their great traditional poets of the sixth 1 

century belongs to this later epoch, — what theni 
Does that get rid of the great traditional poetfl^ the A 

Cynveirdd or old bards, Aneurin, Taliesin, Uywarch 
Hen, and their compeers,— 46es that get rid of the 
great poetical tradition of the sixth century alto- 
gether ; does it merge the whole literary antiquity of 
Wales in her medisdval literary antiquity, or, at leasts 
reduce all other than this to insignificance 1 Mr. 
Nash says it does; all his efibrts are directed to show 
how much of the so-called sixth-century pieces may 
be resolved into medisdval, twelf th-centuxy work ; his . -/ 

grand thesis is that there U nothing primitive aiid . ' .> 

pre-Christian in the extant Welsh literature, no traces * 

of the Druidism and Paganism every one associates 
with Celtic antiquity.; all this, he says^ was extin- 
guished by Paulinus in A.B. 69, and never resuscitated. 
" At the time the Mabinogion and the Taliesin ballads 
were composed, no tradition or popular recollection 
of the Druids or the Druidical mythology exirted in 
Wales. The Welsh bards knew of no older mystexy, 
nor of any mystic creed, unknown to the rest of the 
Christian world." And Mr. Nash complains that 
*'the old opinion that the Welsh poems contain 
notices of Druid or Pagan supeFstitions of a remote 
origin/* should still find promulgators ; what we find 
in them is only, he says, what was circQlating in '^ 
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Wales in the twelfth centuxy, and " one great mistake 
in these investigatioDs has been the supposing that 
the Welsh of the twelfth, or even of the sixth centmyy 
were wiser as weQ as more Pagan than their neig^- 
boma." 

Why, what a wonderful thing is this I We have, 
in the first place^ the most weighty and explicit tes- 
timcnyy — Strabo's^ Caesai^s^ Lncan's^ — ^that this race 
once possessed a special, profound, spiritual discipline, 
that they were^ to use Mr. Nash's word% ^ wiser than 
their neighboura" Lncan's words are singularly 
dear and strong and serve well to stand as a land- 
maik in this oontRnrersy, in which one is sometimes 
embarrassed by hearing authorities quoted on this 
nde or that^ when one does not feel sure precisely 
what they say, how much or how little; Lucan^ 
addressing those hitherto under the pressure of Bome, 
but now left by the Boman civil war to their own 
dericei^ says : — 

** Ye too^ ye bazds, who 1^ your praises perpetuate 
the memoiy of the fallen brave^ without hindrance 
poured forth your strains. And ye, ye Druids^ now 
that the sword was removed, began once more your 
barbaric rites and weird solemnitiea To you only is 
given knowledge or ignorance (whichever it be) of the 
gods and the powers <rf heaven; your dwelling is in 
the hme heart of the forest iVom you we learn, 
that the bourne of man's ghost is not the senseless 
graven not the pale realm of the monarch below ; in 
another world his q)irit survives still ,"— death, if your 
lore be true, is but the passage to enduring lifa"* 
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There is the testimony of an educated Sonum, 
fifty years after Christy to the Celtic race being then 
^'wiser than their neighbonrB;" testimony aJI the 
more remarkable because civilised nations^ thouj^ 
yeiy prone to ascribe to barbarous people an ideal 
purity and simplicity of life and manners are by no 
means naturally inclined to ascribe to them high 
attainment in intellectual and spiritual things. And 
now, along with this testimony of Lucaa's^ one has 
to cany in mind Csesar^s remark, that the' Druids^ 
partly from a religious scruple, partly from a desire i 

to discipline the memoxy of their pupils^ committed 
nothing to writing. Well, then come the crashing 
defeat of the Celtic race in Britain and the Boman 
conquest ; but the Celtic race subsisted here stOl, and 
any one can see that^ while the race subsisted, the , 
traditions of a discipline such as that of which Lucan 
has drawn the picture were not likely to be so very 
speedily *' extinguished." The withdrawal of the 
Bomans, the recovered independence of the native 
race here, the Saxon invasion, the struggle with the 
Saxons^ were just the ground for one of those bursts 
of energetic national life and self-consciousness which 
find a voice in a burst of poets and poetry. Accord- 
ingly* to this time, to the sixth century, the imiversal 
Welsh tradition attaches the great group of British 
poets, Taliesin and his f ellowa In the twelfth cen- 
tury there began for Wales, along with another burst 
of national life, another burst of poetry; and this 
burst liUrary in the stricter sense of the word, — a 
burst which leh^ for the first time, written records. 
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It vrote the reoords of its predecesson^ as well as of 
itself and therefore Mr. Nash wants to make it the 
real author of the whole poetry, one may say, of the 
sixth century m well as its own. No doubt one 
cannot produce the texts of the poetry of the sixth 
century; no doubt we have this only as the twelfth 
and succeeding centuries wrote it down; no doubt 
they mixed and changed it a great deal in writing it 
down. But^ since a continuous stream of testimony 
shows the enduring existence and influence among 
the kindred Celts of Wales and Brittany, from the 
sixth century to the twelfth, of an old national litera- 
ture^ it seems certain that much of this must be* 
traceable in the documents of the twelfth century, 
and the interesting thing is to trace it. It cannot be 
denied that there is such a 'continuous stream of 
testimony; there is Gildas in the sixth century, 
Nemiius in the eighth, the laws of Howel in the 
tenth ; in the elerenth, twenty or thirty years before 
the new literary epoch began, we hear of Bhys ap 
Tudor having ''brought with him from Brittany the 
irystem of the Bound Table^ which at home had 
become quite forgotten, and he restored it as it is, 
with n^azd to minstrels and bards, as it had been at 
Caerleon-upon-nsk, under the Emperor Arthur, in 
the time of the sovereignty of the race of the Cymry 
over the island of Britain and its adjacent islands." 
Mr. Nash's own comment on this is : "We here see 
the introduction of the Arthurian romance from 
Brittany, preceding by nearly one generation the 
nvival of music and poetiy in North Wales;" and 
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yet he does not seem to perceive what a testunony 

is here to the reality, f idnessi and subsiBtence of that 

primitive literature about which he is so sceptical 

Then in the twelfth centoiy testimony to this primi- ' 

tive literature absolately abounds; one can quote 

none better than that of Giraldus de Barri, or Giraldua 

Cambrensisi as he is usually called Giraldus is an 

excellent authority, who knew well what he was , 

writing about^ and he speaks of the Welsh bards and 

rhapsodists of his time as having in their possession 

«< ancient and authentic books" in the Welsh Ian- 

guaga The apparatus of technical terms of poetxy, 

again, and the elaborate poetical organisation which 

we find both in Wales and Ireland, existing from 

the very commencement of the medi»val literary 

period in each, and to which no other mediaeval - 

literature, so far as I know, shows at its first begin- ■ 

nings anything similar, indicates surely, in these 

Celtic peoples, the dear and persistent tradition of j 

an older poetical period of great development^ and 

almost irresistibly connects itself in one's mind 

with the elaborate Druidic discipline which Cesar 

mentions. 

But perhaps the best way to get a full sense of 
the storied antiquity, forming as it were the back- 
ground to those mediaeval documents which in Mn ~ 
Nash's eyes pretty much begin and end with them- 
selves, is to take, almost at random, a passage from 
such a tale as Elhwch and OlweHf in the ifabinojfianf 
— ^that charming collection, for which we owe such 
a debt of gratitude to Lady Charlotte Guest (to call 
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bar still by the name ahe bore when she made her 
hafipy entry into the world of letteraX and which she 
■0 nnkindly aofiSBra to remain out of print Ahnoet 
every page of this tale points to traditions and per- 
sonages ol the most remote antiqnityy and is instinct 
with the very breath of the primitiTe world. Search 
is made for Mabon, the son of Modron, who was 
taken when three nights old from between his mother 
and the walL The seekers go first to the Ousel of 
Cilgwri; the Oosel had lived long enough to peck a 
smith's anvil down to the size of a nut^ bat he had 
never heard of Mabon. ''Bat there is a race of ani- 
mals who were formed before me, and I will be your 
guide to thenL** So the Ousel guides them to the 
Stag of Bedynvra The Stag has seen an oak sapling, 
in the wood wkert he lived, grow up to be an oak 
with a hundred branches, and then slowly decay 
down to a withered stumps yet he had never heard of 
Maimn. ''But I will be your guide to the place 
where there is an animal which was formed before I 
was;** and he guides them to the Owl of Cwm Caw- 
Iwyd. ''When first I came hither," says the Owl, 
" Ae wide valley you see was a wooded glen. And 
a race of men came and rooted it upi And there 
grew a second wood; and this wood is the third. 
My wingB^ are they not withered stumpsl** Yet 
the Owly in spite of his great age^ had never heard 
of ICsbon ; but he offered to be guide "to where is 
the oldest animal in the world, and the one that has 
travelled most^ the Ea^^e of Gwem Abwy.** The 
Ea^e was so old, that a rock, from the top of which 
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he pecked at the stan every evening, was now not so 
much as a span ingjL He knew nothing of Mabon* ; 
but there was a monster Sahnon, into whom he once 
struck his daws in liyh liyw, who mighty perhaps, 
tell them something of him. And at last the Sahnon 
of Llyn liyw told them of Mabon. '^ With every 
tide I go along the river upward^ until I come near 
to the walls of Gloucester, and there haye I found . 
such wrong as I never found elsewhere." And the . 
Salmon took Arthur^s messengers on his shoulders up 
to the wall of the prison in Gloucester, and they 
delivered Mabon. 

Nothing could better give that sense of primitive 
and pre-medi»val antiquity which to the observer 
with any tact for these things is, I think, clearly 
perceptible in these remains, at whatever time they 
may have been written; or better serve to check too . 
absolute an acceptance of Mr. Nash's doctrine, — ^in 
some respects very salutary, -r-'* that the common 
assumption of such remains of the date of the sixth 
century, has been niade upon very unsatisfactory 
grounda" It is true, it has ;. it is true, too^ that^ as 
he goes on to say, ^^writers who claim for produce 
tions actually existing only in manuscripts of the 
twelfth, an origin in the sixth century, are called 
upon to demonstrate the links of evidence^ either 
internal or external, which bridge over this great 
intervening period of at least five hundred years.** ) [ 

Then. Mr. Nash continues: ^This external evidence 
is altogether wanting^'' Not altogether, as we have 
seen ; that assertion is a little too strong. But I am 
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ocmteat to let it paasi becanae it is tme, that without 
intenial evidence in this matter the external evidence 
wonld be of no moment. But when Mr. Nash con- 
tinues further: *'And the internal evidence even of 
the lo-called historic poems themselveSi iB, in some 
instances at leasts opposed to their claims to an origin 
in the sixth centuiy,'' and leaves the matter there, 
and finishes his chapter, I say that is an nnsatisfactoiy 
turn to give to the matter, and a lame and impotent 
conclusion to his chapter; because the one interesting, 
fruitful question here ii^ not in what instances the 
internal evidence opposes the claims of these poems 
to a sixth-century origin, but in what instances it 
supports them, and what these sixth-<sentuiy remains, 
thus estahUshed, signify. — ^ 

• So again with the question as to the mythological 
import of these poems. Mr. Nash seems to me to 
have dealt with this, too, rather in the spirit of a 
sturdy enemy of the Celts and their pretensions, — 
often enou{^ chimerical, — ^than in the spirit of a dis- 
interested man of science. *' We find in the oldest 
compositions in the Welsh lai\guage no traces," he 
says^ ^of the Druids^ or of a pagan mythology." He 
will not hear of there beinj^ for instance^ in these 
compositions, traces of the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of soul% attributed to the Druids in such dear 
words by Cosar. He is very severe upon a German 
scholar^ long and favourably known in this country, 
who has already furmshed several contributions to 
our knowledge of the Celtic race, and of whose labours 
the main fmit has^ I believe^ not yet been given us^-*- 
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Mr. Meyer. He is very severe upon Mr. Meyer, for 
finding in one of the poems ascribed to Taliedn, ^a 
sacrificial hymn addressed to the god P^d, in his 
character of god of the Sun.** It is not for me to 
pronounce for or against this notion of Mr. Meyer's. 
I have not the knowledge which is needed. in order 
to make one's suffiage in these matters of any value; 
speaking merely as one of the unleamed public, I wiU 
confess that allegory seems to me to play, in Mr. 
Meyer's theories, a somewhat excessive part; Arthur 
and his Twelve (t) Knights of the Bound Table signi- 
fying solely the year with its twelve months; Percival 
and the Miller signifying solely steel and the grind- j 

stone; Stonehenge and the GModm put to purely calen- 
darial purposes; the Nibehmgei^ the MahakhaaraiOf and 
the Iliads finally following the fate of the Oododin; 
all this appears to me, I wiU confess, a little premsr . 
turely grasped, a little imsubstantiaL But that any . i 

one who knows the set of modem mythological science ^ 

towards astronomical and solar myths^ a set which \ ^ 

has already justified itself in many respects so victori- j , 

ously, and which is so iircsistible that one can hardly ' f 

now look up at the sun without having the sensations 1 

of a moth ; — ^that any one who knows this should find 
in the Welsh remains no traces of mythology is quite ' • 

astounding. Why, the heroes and heroines of the old | 

Cymric world are all in the sky as well as in Welsh ' | 

stoiy ; Arthur is the Great Bear, his harp is the con- i 

stellation Lyra ; Cassiopeia's chair is Uys Don, Don's ! ' 

Court; the daughter of Don was Arianrod, and the ! | 

NorUiem Crown is Caer Arianrod; Gwydion was 
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Don's SOD, and the Milky Way is Gaer Gwydion. 
With Gwydion is Math, the son of Mathonwyi the 
''man of iUnsion and phantasy;" and the moment 
one goes below the surface^ — almost before one goes 
below the soifaoe^ — all is illusion and phantasy, 
doable-meaning; and far-reaching mythological im- 
port^ in the world which all these personages inhabit 
What are the three hundred ravens of Owen, and tho 
nine sorceresses of Peredur, and the dogs of Annwn 
the Welsh Hades; and the birds of Bhiumon, whose 
song was so sweet that warriors remained spell-bound 
for eighty years together listening to themt What 
is the Avano; the water-monster, of whom every lake- 
nde in Wales; and her proverbial speech, and her 
mnae; to this day preserve the tradition! What is 
Gwyn the son of Nudd, king of fairie, the ruler of 
the ^Iwyth Tej^ or fsmfly of beauty, who till the 
day of doom fights on evexy first day of May, — the 
great feast of the sun among the. Celtic peoples, — 
with Gwythyr, for the fair Cordelia, the daughter of 
Leart What is the wonderful mare of Teimyon, 
which on the night of every first of May foaled, and 
no one ever knew what became of the colt t Who is 
the mystio Arawn, the king of Annwn, who changed 
semblance for a year with Pwyll, prince of Dyved, 
and reigned in his placet These are no medieval 
penonages; they belong to an older, pagan, mytho* 
logical world. The vexy first thing that strikes one^ 
in reading the Ifabbwjiionf is how evidently the medie- 
val story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of which he 
does not fully possess the secret; he is Uke a peasant 
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buildixig his hat on the ate of Halicamassus* or 
Epheans; he builds^ but what he builds is full of 
materials of which he knows not the history, or 
knows by a glimmering tradition merely; — stones 
'^not of this building," but of an older architecture, 
greater, cunninger, more majesticaL In the medieval 
stories of no Latin or Teutonic people does this strike 
one as in those of the WelsL Eilhwch, in the stoxy, 
already quoted, of JSlhuxh and Ohomf asks help at the 
hand of Arthur^s warriors ; a list of these warriors is 
given, which fills I know not how many pages of 
Lady Charlotte Guest's book; this list is a perfect 
treasure-house of mysterious ruins : — 

''Teithi Hen, the son of Gwynham — (his domains { 

were swallowed up by the sea, and he himself hardly 
escaped, and he came to Arthur, and his knife had 
this peculiarity, that from the time that he came, 
there no haft would ever remain upon it, and owing 
to this a sickness came over him, and he pined away, 
during the remainder of his lif e^ and of this he died). 

''Drem, the son of Dremidyd — (when the gnat 
arose in the morning with the sun, Drem could see it 
from Gelli Wic in Cornwall, as far off as Pen Blathaon 
in North Britain). 

** Eynyr Eeinyanrawo — (when he was told he had 
a son bom, he said to his wife : Damsel, if thy son 
be mine, his heart will be always cold, and there will 
be no warmth in his hands)." 

How evident^ again, is the slightness of the naira- 
tor's hold upon the Twrch-Trwyth and his strange 
story 1 How manifest the mixture of known and 
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udIoiowd, shadowy and dear, of differ^it layers and 
oirden of tradition jmnbled together, in the story of 
Brsn the Blessed, a story whose personages touch a 
eomparatiTely late and historic time. Bran invades 
Ireland, to avenge one of ''the three unhappy blows 
of this idand," the daily striking of Branwen by 
her husband Matholwch, King of Ireland. Bran is 
mortally wounded by a poisoned dart^ and only seven 
men of Britain, ''the Island of the Mighty," escape, 
among them Taliesin : — 

"And Bran commanded them that they should 
eat off lus head. And take you my head, said he^ 
and bear it even unto the White Mount in London, 
and bmy it there with the &ce towards France. 
And a long time will you be upon the roadT" In 
Harlech you will be feasting seven years, the birds of 
Bhiannon singing unto you the while. And all that 
time the head wQl be to you as pleasant company as 
it ever was when on my body. And at Owales in 
Penvxo you will be fourscore years, and you may re- 
main there^ and the head with you uncorrupted, until 
you open the door that looks towards Aber Henvelen 
and towards ComwalL And after you have opened 
that door, there you may no longer tarry; set forth 
then to London to bury the head, and go straight 
forward. 

"So they cut off his head, and those seven went 
forward therewitL And Branwen was the eighth 
with. them, and they came to land at Aber Alaw in 
An j^esey, and they sate down to rest And Branwen 
looked towards Ireland and towards the Island of the 
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Mi^ghtyy to see if she could descry them. ' Alas,' said 
she, 'woe is me that I was ever bom; two islands 
haye been destroyed because of me.' Then she 
uttered a loud groan, and there broke her heart 
And they made her a f ouxHsided grave^ and buried 
her upon the banks of the Alaw. 

** Then they went to Harlech, and sate down to 
feast and to drink there; and there came three birds 
and began singings and all the songs they had oyer 
heard were harsh compared thereto ; and at this feast 
they continued seyen yearSb Then they went to 
Gwales in Penyro^ and there they found a fair and 
rogal spot oyerlooking the ocean, and a spacious hall 
was therein. And they went into the hall, and two 
of its doors were open, but the third door was dosed, 
that which looked towards Cornwall. 'See yonder,' 
said Manawyddan, 'is the door that we may not 
open.' And that night they regaled themselyes^ and' 
were joyfuL And there they remained fourscore • 

years, nor did they think they had oyer spent a time I 

more joyous and mirthful. And they were not more ) 

weary than when first they came, neither did they, 
any of them, know the time they had been thera i 

And it was as pleasant to them haying the head with ! 

them as if Bran had been with them himself. * 

"But one day said Heilyn, the son of Gwyn: 
' Eyil betide me if I do not open the door to know 
if that is true which is said concerning it' So he I 

opened the door and looked towards Ck)mwall and | 

Aber Henyelen. And when they had looked, they 
were as conscious of all the eyils they had eyer sua- I 
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tiinedl, and of all the friends and companiona they 
had loet^ and of all the misery that had befallen 
them, aa if all had happened in that vexy spot; and 
espodally of the fate of their lord. And beeauao of 
their perturbation they could not rest^ but journeyed 
forth with the head towards London. And they 
buried the head in the White Mount.** 

Arthur aftervrards^ in his pride and self -confidence^ 
dinnterred the head, and this was one of ''the three 
unhappy disdosnres of the island of Britain." 

There is eyidently mixed here^ with the newer 
legend, a deirUus, as the geologists would say, .of 
something bn older; and the secret of Wales and its 
genius is not truly reached until this ddrUus, instead 
of being called recent because it is found injcontact 
with what is recent^ is disengaged, and is made to 
tell its own stoiy. 

But when we show him things of this kind in the 
Welsh remains^ Mr. Naah haa an answer for u& 
''Oh,* he say% "all this is merely a machinery of 
neoomancen and magic^ such aa haa probably been 
possessed by all people in all ages, more or less 
abundantly. How similar are the creations of the 
Human mind in timeis and places the most remote i 
We see in this similarity only an. evidence of the 
existence of a common stock of ideas, variously 
developed according to the formative pressure of 
external circumstances. The materials of these tales 
are not peculiar to the Welsh." And then Mr. Nash 
points out^ with much learning and ingenuity, how 
eertam inddents of these tales have their counterparts 
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in Irish, in Scandinavian, in Oriental romance He 
says, fairly enough, that the assertions of Taliesin, in i 

the famous Earns TaKenn, or Etsfary of Taliesin, that 
he was present with Noah In the Ark, at the Tower 
of Babel, and with Alexander of Macedon, ''we may 
ascribe to the poetic fancy of the Christian priest of 
the thirteenth c^tury, who brought this romance 
into its present form. We may compare these stat^ 
ments of the uniFersal presence of the wonder-working 
magician with those of the gleeman who recites the 
Anglo-Saxon metrical tale called the IhiveBa^s Song.^ 
No doubt lands the most distant can be shown to 
have a common property in many marvellous stories. i 

This is one of the most interesting discoveries of 
modem science; but modem science is equally in- 
terested in knowing how the genius of each people 
has differentiated, so to speak, this common property 
of theirs; in tracking out^ in each case, that special' 
*' variety of development" which, to use Mr. Nash's 
own words, ** the formative pressure of external cir- 
cumstances " has occasioned ; and not the formative 
pressure from without only, but also the formative 
pressure from within. It is this which lie who deals 
with the Welsh remains in a philosophic spirit wants 
to know. Where is the force, for scientific purposes^ 
of telling us that certain incidents by which Welsh 
poetry has been supposed to indicate a surviving 
tradition of the doctrine of transmigration, are found 
in Irish poetry also^ when Irish poetry haa^ like » 

Welsh, its roots in that Celtism which is said to 
have held this doctrine of transmigration so tttmf^j t 
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Where is eren the great force^ for scientific purposes, 
of proTiBg^ if it were possible to prove, that the 
eactant remains of Welsh poetry contain not one plain 
dedantion of Droidical, Pagan, pre-Christian doc- 
trinCi if one has in the extant remains of Breton 
poetry sach texts as this from the prophecy of 
Gwenchlan: ''Three times must we all die, before 
we come to oar final repose Y" or as the cry of the 
eaglefl^ in the same poem, of fierce thirst for CSiristian 
Uood, a cry in which the poet evidently gives vent 
to his own hatred t since tiie solidarity, to use that 
convenient French word, of Breton and Welsh poetry 
ii 80 complete, that the ideas of the one may he 
almost certainly assumed not to have been wanting 
to those of the other. The question i% when TaCesin 
ujB^iRibidBatOe of the Trees: " I have been in many 
shapes before I attained a congenial form. I have 
been a narrow blade of a sword, I have been a drop 
in the air, I have been a shining star, I have been a 
word in a booh, I have been a book in the beginning, 
I have been a light in a lantern a year and a half, I 
have been a bridge for passing over three«»re rivers ; 
I have journeyed as an eagle, I have been a boat on 
tHe sea, I have been a director in battle^ I have been 
a swoid in the hand, I have been a shield in fight^ I 
have been the string of a harp, I have been enchanted 
lor a year in the foam of water. There is nothing in 
whidi I have not been," — ^the question i% have these 
''statements of the universal presence of the wonder- 
woildng magidan " nothing which distinguishes them 
£ram ^ ttmiiay cireatJous of ^^ human mind in tf"*M 
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and places the most remote ;** have they not an in- 
wardness^ a severitj of f orm, a solemnity of tone^ 
whieh indicates the still rererberating echo of a pro- 
found doctrine and disciplinei such as was Droidism t 
Suppose we compare Taliesm, as Mr. Nash invites ns^ 
with the gleeman of the Anglo-Saxon TnwdUi'^ Scn/f. 
Take the specimen of this song which Mr. Nash him- 
self quotes: **I have been with the Israelites and 
with the Essyringii with the Hebrews and with the 
Indians and with the ISgyptians ; I have been with 
the Modes and with the Persians and with the 
Myrgings.* It is very well to parallel with this 
extract Taliesin's: *'I carried the baimer before 
Alexander; I was in Canaan when Absalom was 
slain; I was on the horse's crupper of Elias and 
Enoch ; I was on the high cross of the merciful son 
of God ; I was the chief overseer at the building of - 
the tower of Nimrod; I was with my Eiog in the 
manger of the ass ; I supported Moses through the 
waters of Jordan; I have been in the buttery in the [ 

land of the Trinity ; it ib not known what is the 
nature of its meat and its fisL** It is very well to 
say that these assertions '*we may fairly ascribe 
to the poetic fancy of a Christian priest of the thir- i 

teenth century.** Certainly we may; the last of 
Taliesin's assertions more especially; though one t 

must remark at the same time that the Welshman i 

shows much more fire and imagination than the 
Anglo-Saxon. But Taliesin adds^ after his : *' I was 
in Canaan when Absalom was slain," *^I woi in th$ . 
hatt of Don before Qvfj/dum vm hom;'* headds^ after: 
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^ I was diief oreneer at the baflding of the tower of 
Nimiod,* '*Iha9e Uenfkru times rerideni in thi easOe 
of ArioMnd/" he adda^ after: ''I was at the cross 
with Maiy Magdalene^'' **I obtained my inspbraiion 
from ik$ cauliron of CoridwenJ* And finally, after the 
medusral touch of the visit to the buttexy in the land 
of the Trinity, he goes off at score : ''I hare been 
instructed in the whole system of the universe; I 
shall Im till the day of judgment on the face of the 
earth. I hare been in an uneasy dudr above Gaer ' 
Sidin, and the whirling round without motion between 
three elements. Is it not the wonder of the world 
that cannot be discovered V^ And so he ends the 
poem. But here is the Celtici the essential part of 
the poem : it is here that the ** formative pressure " 
has been really in operation; and here surely is 
paganimi and mythology enough, which the Christian 
priest of the thirteenth century can have had nothing 
to do witL It is unscientific^ no doubt^ to interpret 
dus part as Edward Davies and Mr. Herbert do ; but 
it is unscientific also to get rid of it as Mr. Nash doe& 
Wales and the Welsh genius are not to be known 
without this part ; and the true critic is he who can 
best disengage ite real significance. 

I say, thm, what we want is to bMU> the Celt and 
his genius; not to exalt him or to abase him, but te 
know him. And for this a disinterested, positive, and 
eoDstructive critidsm is needed. Neither his friends 
nor his .enemies have yet ^ven us much of tlu& His 
friends hare given us materials for criticism, and for 
these we ouj^t to be grateful; his enemies have given 
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US negatiYe criticism^ and for thisi too, np to a certain 
pointy we maybe grateful; but the criticiBm ve really 
want neither of them haa yet given 12& 

Philology, howerer, that science which in onr time 
has had so many successes^ haa not been abandoned 
by her good fortune in touching the Celt; philology 
has brought^ almost for the first time in their lives, 
the Celt and sound criticism together. The Celtic 
grammar of Zeus^ whose death is so grievous a loss 
to science, offers a splendid specimen of that patient^ 
disinterested way of treating objects of knowledge^ 
which is the best and most attractive characteristic 
of Germany. Zeuss proceeds neither as a Celt-lover 
nor as a Celt-hater; not the slightest trace of a wish 
to glorify Teutonism or to abase Celtism, appears in 
his book. The only desire apparent there, is the 
desire to know lus object^ the language of the Celtic 
peoples, as it really ia. In this he stands as a model 
to Celtic students; and it has been given to him, as 
a reward for lus sound method, to establish certain 
points which are henceforth cardinal points^ land- 
marks, in all the discussion' of Celtic matters^ and 
which no one had so established before. People 
talked at random of Celtic writings of this or that 
age; Zeuss has definitely fixed the age of what we 
actually have of these writmg& To take the Cymric 
group of languages : our earliest Cornish document is 
a vocabulary of the thirteenth century; our earliest 
Breton document is a short description of an estate 
in a deed of the. ninth century; our earliest Welsh 
documents are Welsh glosses of Uie eighth century to 
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Eutydnu^ the graTnTnarian, and Ovid's Ari of Lave^ 
and the yeraea found by Edward Lhayd in the 
Jwmais mannscript at Cambridg& The mention of 
ituBJupencus fragment^ by the bye, soggesta the differ- 
ence there is between an interested anda disinterested 
critical habil Mr. Naah deals with this fragment; 
bn^ in spite of all his great acnteness and leaining, 
because he haa a bias^ because he does not bring to 
t2iese matters, the disinterested spirit they need, he is 
capable of getting rid, quite nnwarrantably, of a par<« 
tioilarword in the fragment which does not suit him; 
his dealing with the verses is an advocate's dealings not 
a eritic'sL Of this sort of thing Zenss is incapable. 

The test which Zenss nsed for establishing the 
age of these doeoments is a scientific test^-ihe test of 
orthography and of declensional and syntactical forma 
These matters are hi out of my province^ but what 
is desTi sound, and ample, has a natural attraction 
for us all, and one feds a pleasure in repeating it. 
It is the grand sign of age^ Zeuss says, in Welsh and 
Irish words^ when whi^ the grammarians call the 
'^ieriUidio tmmiium^ haa not yet taken place; when' 
the ahaip consonants have not yet been ehanged into 
Om^ P Qt i into b or d; when, for instance, fTUjp, a 
son, has not yet become mab; cod^ a wood, coed; oed^ 
ahanow, ogei. This is adear, scientific test to apply, 
and a test of which the accuracy can be verified ; I 
do not say that Zeuss was the first person who knew 
this test or applied it^ but I say that he is the first 
person who in dealing with Celtic matters has invari- 
ably proceeded by means of this and similar sdentifio 
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tests; the first person, therefore, the body of whose 
work has a scientifiG^ stable character; and so he 
stands as a model to all Celtic inquirers. 

His influence has already been most happy; and 
as I have enlarged on a certain failure in criticism of 
Eugene O'Curr/s, — ^whose business, after all, was the 
description and classification of materials rather than 
criticism, — ^let me show, by another example from 
Eugene O'Curry, this good influence of Zeuss upon 
Celtic studiea Eugene O'Curry wants to establish 
that compositions of an older date than the twelfth 
centuy existed in Ireland in the twelfth century, and 
thus he proceeda He takes one of the great extant 
Irish manuflcriptSi the Leabhofr tia VUidkre; or Book 
of the Dun Cam. The compiler of this book was» he 
says, a certain liaehnuiri, a member of the religious 
house of Cluaiomacnois. This he establisheJB from a 
passage in the manuscript itself : ''This is a trial of 
his pen here, by Maehnuiri, son of the son of Conn 
na m'Bocht'V The date of Maehnuiri he estabUshes 
from a passage in the^nnob of OiAFcfwr Modern under 
the year 1106 : ''Maelmuiri, son of the son of Conn 
na m'Bochl^ was killed in the middle of the great 
stone church of Cluammacnois, by a party of robbers." 
Thus he gets the date of the Bock of the Dun Cow. 
This book contains an elegy on the death of St 
Columb. Now, even before 1106, the language of 
this elegy was so old as to require a gloss to make it 
intelligible^ for it is accompanied by a gloss written 
between the lines. This gloss quotes^ for the explsr 
nation of obsolete word% a number of more ancient 
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eompotitioiis; and these oompoaitioiiB^ therefore^ mast^ 
at the b^gimung of the twelfth centozy, hare been 
still in existence. Nothing can be sounder; every 
step is prored, and fairly proved, as one goes al(»ig. 
OXkaerj thus affords a good specimen of the sane 
mode of proceeding so much wanted in Celtic re-' 
ieaithea^ and so little practised by Edward Davies 
and his brethren ; and to found this sane method, 
ZsDsi^ by the example he sets in his own department 
of philology, has mainly contributed. 

Sdence's reconciling power, too^ on which I have 
already touched, philology, in her Celtic researchefl^ 
again and again illustratea Baces and languages 
have been absurdly joined, and unity has been often 
rashly assumed at stages where one was'far, very far, 
from having yet really reached unity. Science has 
and will long have to be a divider and a separatist^ 
farealdng arbitrary and fanciful connections, and dis- 
apating dreams of a premature and impossible unity. 
StiD, science^ — ^true sdenee, — recognises in the bottom 
of her soul a law of ultimate fusion, of conciliation. 
To reach thia^ but to reach it legitimately, she tends. 
She draw% for instance, towards the same idea which 
fills her elder and diviner sister, poetry, — ^the idea of 
the substantial unity of man; though she draws to- 
wards it by roads of her own.* But continually she 
is showing us affinity where we imagined there was 
isolatioa What schoolboy of us has not rummaged 
his Greek dictionary in vain for a satisfactory account 
of that old name for the Peloponnese, the Apian 
Lmdt and within the limits of Greek itself there is 
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none. Bat the Scythian name for earth, ''apia^" I 

toaUnf^ vfaier-issuedf meaning first isU and then land — i 

this name, which we find in ** mtLf** Scandinavia, and I 

in ''ey" for Aldem^, not only explains the Apian \ 

Land of Sophocles for us, but points the way to a 
whole world of relationships of which we knew 
nothing. The Scythians themselyes again,— obscure, 
far^eparated Mongolian people as they used to ap- 
pear to ufl^ — ^when we find that they are essentially 
Teutonic and Indo-European, their very name the 
same word as the common Latin word ** scutum,*' the 
shielded people, what a surprise they give us 1 And ! 

then, before we have recovered from this sniprise we 
learn that the name of their father and god, Targi- 
tayus, carries us I know not how much further into 
familiar company. This divinity, Shining wUh the 
targe^ the Greek Hercules, the Sun, contams in the - ^ 

second half of his name, iafaut^ ** shining,** a won- < 

derful cement to hold times and nations together. I 

Taous, '< shining,** from " tava ** — in Sanscrit^ as well j 

as Scythian, ^'to bum** or ** shine,** — is Divus, dies^ 
Zeus^ 6c^, Dha^ and I know not how much more/ 
and TavUi^ the bright and burnt, fire^ the place of 
fire, the hearth, the centre of the family, becomes the 
family itself just as our word family, the Latin 
famUia, is from ihymeU the sacred centre of fire. ] 

•The hearth comes to mean home. Then from home ^ 

it comes to mean the group of homes^ the tribe; 
from the tribe the entire nation; and in this sense of 
nation or people^ the word appears in Gothic, Norse, 
Celtio^ and Persian, as well as in Scythian; the 
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TkgnOiUkMf Deatsohen, Tudesques^ are the men of one 
fheuO^ nation, or people; and of this our name Oer^ 
moat itself i% perhaps, only the Boman translation, 
meaiiing the men of one germ or stock The Celtic 
divinit/, Teutates, has his name from the Celtic teuia^ 
people; ta^ fire, appearing here in its secondary 
and derived sense of jMopZa^ just as it does in its own 
Scythian language in Targitayos's second name^ Tami- 
tanu^ Teid(m$t the protector of the people. Another 
Celtic divinity, the Hesos of Lncan, finds his brother 
in the Gaisos, the sword, symbolising the god of 
battles of the Teutonic Scythians.^ And after philo- 

^Set Lu 8qf0u$ la AncUrti da Feujpla Otrmoaniqua et 
Slawa, ptr F. 0. Beiginann« profesaeur I la faculty des Lettns 
da Stn^HNUg : Cdlmar, 1858. Bat Professor Bogmaim't ety- 
moIospiM are often, laji Lord Strangfoxd, *' falae lights, held by 
aa imoertain hand." And Lord Stiangford continaes : — " The 
Apian land oertdnly meant the vateiy land, Ifar^nuchhrnffen^ 
among the pre-Hellenie Greeka, just aa the same land is called 
Uona hj the modem poet-Hellenie or Bomaie Greeks from 
man, the name for the aea in the SlaYonio vemaeolar of its 
inhahitants dozing the heart of the Middle Ages. Bat it is only 
oonnected hj a remote and secondaxy affinity, if connected at all, 
vith the avia of Scandinavia, assaming tiutt to be the trae 
Gcnnaa word for wUer^ which, if it had come down to ns in 
Gothifl, voold hare been avi, genitive a^f6t, and not a mere 
Litinisfd termination. Scythian ia sorely a negative rather 
than a pontiTe tenn, much like oar Indian, or the Turanian 
of modem ethndogists, osed to comprehend nomads and bar- 
barians of all sorts and races north and east of the Black and 
OMpianseaa It is onsafe to connect their name with anything 
aa yet; it ia qoite aa likely that it refers to the bow and 
SROW aa to the shield, and is oonnected with oar word to shoot, 
o^ktan, Myian, lithoanian uau-iL Some of the Scythian 
peoples may have been Anarian, Allophylie, Mongolian ; some 
wwi deaonstiih^y Aiyaui and not m^J that^ bat Irtoian as 
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logy has thus related to each other the Gelt and the 
Teuton, she takes another branch of the Indo-Eoio- 
pean famQy, the Sdavefl^ and shows us them as 
having the same name with the German Saevi, the 
iolar people; the common gromid here, too^ being 
that grand point of nnion, the sun, fira So^ also^ we 
find Mr. Meyer, whose Celtic studies I just now men- 
well, as is best shown in a memoir rosd before the Berlin 
'Academy this last year ; the eridenoe having been first indicated 
in the rough hy Schaf&irik the Slavonio antiquary. Coine^ 
gloflsea, proper names, and inscriptions prove it Taigitaoe (not 
•tarns) uid the rest is gness-work or wrong. Herodotus's To/Sirl 
for the goddess Vesta is not connected with the root cE»v whence 
Ddras^ Dens, etc, but the root tap, in Latin (^ (of tepen^ tepe- 
iacere), Slavonic (^ tepl (for t^ or Iqp}, in modem Persian 
tdb, ThymeU refers to the hearth as the place of smoke {B^ 
thus, fuvMu), bnt/omi^ia denotes household from famvbu for 
fagmvhu, ^e root fag being equated with the Sansk. hhaj, 
HTvira, JjQcaji'a Hesus or Esus may fairly be compared with 
the Welsh Eu Gadam by legitimate process, but no letter- 
change can justify Ins connection with Cfaisotf the spear, not 
the sword, Yizgil's ^aeitfin, A.S. gdr, our verb to ffon, retained 
in its outer form in par-fish. For Theuihidst, legs ThmdiakM^ 
from thiuda, populus ; in old high German Diutidc, Diotisk, 
pppularis, mUgaris, the countiy yeinacular as distinguithed from 
the cultiyatod Latin ; hence the word Dutch, IkuUA, With 
our ancestors thedd stood for nation generally and gdhM$ for 
any speech. Our diet in the political sense Is the same word, 
but borrowed from our German cousins, not inherited from our 
fathers The modem Celtic form ii the Irish tuatk, in sndent 
Q^tio it must have been teuta, touia, of which we actually hare 
the a4iectiYe toutiu» in the Gaulish inscription of Ninnes. In 
Oscan we have it as turta, tuta, its s4jectiTe being handed 
down in Livy *s nuddix tutieus, the mayor or chief ma^strate of 
the tuta. In the Umbrian inscriptions it is tola. In Lithuanian 
iauia, the country opposed to .the town, and in old Pmsdaa 
tauta, the'conntxy generally, sn Pruriakam tautan^ im Lamd stf 
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tionedy haipiDg again and again on the connection 
even in Europe^ if jou go back far enough, between 
Celt and Grennan. So, after all we have heard, and 
truly heard of the divernty between all things 
Semitic and all things Indo-European, there is now 
an Italian philologist at work upon the relationship 
between Sanscrit and Hebrew. 

Both in small and great things, philology, dealing 
with Celtic matters, has exemplified this tending of 
science towards unity. Who has not been puzzled 
by the relation of the Scots with Ireland — ^ihat vdus 
d major Scoiia^ as Colgan calls itt Who does not feel 
what pleasure Zeuss brings us when he suggests that 
Gad, the name for the Irish Celt^ and Scot, are at 
bottom the same word, both having their origin in a 
word meaning tcind, and both signifying the moUni 
iiarmy people f^ Who does not feel his mind agreeably 
cleared about our friends the Fenians^ when he leanis 
that the root of their name^/m, ''white," appears in 
the hero Fmgal; in Gwynned, the Welsh name for 
North Wales; in the Soman Venedotia; in Yannes 
in Brittany; in Yenicet The very name of Ireland, 
some say, comes from the famous Sanscrit word Arya, 
the land of the Aryans, or noUe men; although Uie 
weight of opinion seems to be in favour of connecting 

^ Lord Stiangford obtenret hcr»: — "Hit orig^mil fonni of 
Gad ahoald be mcatioiMd— Caedil, Goidfl: in modem Gaelie 
octhflgiaphy GaoidhMl whtn tht d!4 is not mlised in prononda- 
tioD. Then ii nothing impouiUt in tht oonnaction of tht root 
of thif vith that of Soot, (/'tht # of tht Utter be merely proe- 
theticL BatthewholothiagifiaiMiMitf^andgiTenasagQeei 
only." 
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it rather with another Sanscrit word, acara^ ocddental, 
the western land or isle of the west^ Bat^ at any 
rate^ who that has been brought up to think the Celts 
utter aliens from us and our culture^ can come without 
a start of sympathy upon such words as heci (sol), or 
hwaisi (fuisti)! or upon such asentence as this^ "Peris 
Duw duifunnaun^ (''God prepared two fountains '^t 
Or when Sir. Whitley Stokes, one of the yexy ablest 
scholars formed in Zeuss's school, a bom philologist^ — 
he now occupies, alas I a post under the Government 
of India, instead of a chair of philology at home^ and 
makes one think mournfully of Montesqmeu's sayings 
that had he been an Englishman he should nerer have 
produced his great work, but have caught the con- 
tagion of practical life, and devoted himself to what 
is called "rising in the world," — ^when Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, in his edition of Cformcuff GZossory,. holds up 
the Irish word iraUh, the sea, and makes us remark 
that^ though the names TriUm, AmphUriie^ and those 
of corresponding Indian and Zend divinities^ point to 
the meaning sea, yet it is only Irish which actually 
supplies the vocable, how delightfully that brings 
Ireland into the Indo-European concert 1 What a 
wholesome buffet it gives to Lord Lyndhurst's aliena- 
tion doctrines ! 

To go a little farther. Of the two great Celtic 
divisions of language, the Gaelic and the Cymric, the 

^ "Tht mme of Erin," says Lord Stnsgford, "is trcatod at 
length in a masterly note by Whitlcj Stoket in the fint tezies 
of Max Mailer's lectora (4th ed.) p. 25^ vhen ito earliest 
tangibU fonn is shown to hare been Ireiioi. PSctef s connection 
vith Axya is qnite baielewL" 
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say the philologista^ is more related to the 
youzigery moxe synthetici group of langoagesi Sanscrit^ 
Greek, Zend, Latin^ andTeatoxiic; the Cymric to the 
elder, more asalTtic Toranian gronpi Of the more 
sjmthetie Aryan gronp, again, Zend and Teat(mic are, 
in their torn, looser and more analytic than Sanscrit 
and Oreek, more in sympathy with the Turanian group 
and ivith Celtic. What possibilities of affinity and 
iffflfT^<»A are here hinted at; what lines of inquiry, 
worth exploring at any rate, suggest themselves to 
one^s mind. By the forms of its language a nation 
expresses its yeiy self. Our language is the loosest, 
the most analytic^ of all European laiiguagea And 
we^ then, what are we t what ia England. I will not 
answer, A vast obscure Cymric basis wi^a vast visible 
Teutonic superstructure; but I will say that that 
answ^ sometimes suggests itself at any rate, — some- 
times knocks at our mind's door for admission; and 
we begin to cast about and see whether it is to be let 
in. 

But the forms of its language are not our only key 
toapeople; what it says in its language, its literature, 
iB the great key, and we must get back to literature. 
The literature of the Celtic peoples has not yet had 
its Zeus% and greatly it wants him. WeneedaZeuss 
to apply to Celtic literature, to aU its vexed questions 
of date% authenticity; and significance^ the criticism, 
the sane method, the disinterested endeavour to get. 
at the real facti^ which Zeuss has diown in dealing 
with Celtic languaga Science is good in itself and 
therefore Celtic literature^ — the Celt-haters having 
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failed to prove it a bubble^ — Celtic literature is interest- 
ing^ merely as an object of knowledga Bat it rein- 
forces and redoubles our interest in Celtic Kterature 
if we find that here^ too^ science exercises the recon- 
ciling^ the uniting influence of which I have said so 
much; if we find here, more than anywhere else^ 
traces of kinship^ and the most essential sort of kin- 
ship, spiritual kinship^ between us and the Celt^ of 
-which we had never dreamed. I settle nothings and 
can settle nothing ; I have not the special knowledge 
needed for that I have no pretension to do more 
than to try and awaken interest; to seiae on hints, 
to point out indications, which, to any one with a 
feeling for literature^ suggest themselves; to stimulate 
other inquirers, I must surely be without the bias 
which has so often rendered Welsh and Irish students 
extravagant; why, my very name expresses that 
peculiar Semitico-Saxon mixture which makes the 
typical Englishman; I can have no ends to serve in 
finding in Celtic literature more than is thera What 
is there, is for me the only question. 

III. 

We have seen how philology carries us towards 
ideas of affinity of race which are new to u& But 
it is evident that this affinity, even if proved, can be 
no very potent a&air, unless it goes beyond the 
stage at which we have hitherto observed it 
Affinity between races still, so to spea]^ in their 
motber^s womb^ counts for something indeed, but 

VOIk il V 
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cannot count for very much. So long as Celt and 
Teaton are in their embryo radimentaiy state, or, 
at leasts no sach great while out of their cradle, 
stiU engaged in their wandering?^ changes of place 
and struggle for development, so long as they have 
not yet crystallised into solid nations, they may 
touch and mix in passing, and yet very little come 
of it It is when the embryo has grown and solidi- 
fied into a distinct nation, into the Gaul or German 
of histoiy, when it has finally acquired the char- 
acters which make the Gaul of history what he is, 
the German of history what he is^ that contact and 
mixture are important^ and may leave a long train 
of efiects; for Celt and Teuton by this time have 
their formed, marked, national, inefiaceable qualities 
to oppose or to communicatei 'The contact of the 
German of the Continent with the Celt was in the 
prehistoric tamefl^ and the definite German type, as 
we know it, was fixed later, and from the time when 
it became fixed was not influenced by the Celtic type. 
But here in our country, in historic timea^ long after 
the Celtic embryo had crystallised into the Celt 
proper, long after the Germanic embryo had crystal- 
lised into the Grerman proper, there was an important 
contact between the two peoples ; the Saxons invaded 
the Britons and settled themselves in the Britons' 
eountzy. Well, then, here was a contact which one 
n^ght expect would leave its traces; if the Saxons- 
got the upper hand, as we all know they did, and 
made our eountzy be England and us be English, 
there must yet^ one would think, be some trace of 
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the Saxon hftving met the Briton; there must be 
some Celtic yein or other running through u& 
Many people say there ia nothing at all of the 
kind, absolutely nothing ; the Saiwrday Seview treats 
these matters of ethnology with great power and 
learning, and the Saturday Beview says we are ''a 
nation into which a Norman element, like a much 
smaller Celtic element^ was so completely absorbed 
that it is vain to seek after Norman or Celtic ele- 
ments in any modem EngHshman." And the other 
day at Zuridi I read a long essay on English litera- 
ture by one of the professors there, in which the 
writer observed, as a remarkable thing that while 
other countries conquered by the Germans, — ^France, 
for instance, and Italy, — ^had ousted all German in- 
fluence from their genius and literature^ there were 
two countries, not originally Germanic, but conquered 
by the Germans, En^^d and German Switzerland, 
of which the genius and the literature were purely 
and uzmnzedly German; and this he laid down as a 
position which nobody would dream of cballmiging 

I say it IB strange that this should be so, and we 
in particular have reason for inquiring whether it 
really is so; because though, as I have said, even as 
a matter of science the Celt has a claim to be known, 
and we have an interest in knowing him, yet this 
interest U wonderfully enhanced if we find him to 
have actually a part in u& The question ia to be 
tried by external and by internal evidence; the 
language and the physical ^pe of our race afford 
certain data for trying it, and other data are afforded 
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by onr literature, geniiu^ and spiritual production 
generally. Data of tliie second kmd belong to the 
piOTince of the literary critic; data of the first kind 
to the province of the philologist and of the phy- 
siologist 

The province of the philologist and of the phy- 
siologist is not mine; but this whole question as to 
the mixture of Celt with Saxon in us has been so 
little explored, people have been so prone to settle 
it off-hand according to their prepossessions, that 
even on the philological and physiological side of it 
I must say a few words in passing. Sarely it must ' 
strike with surprise any one who thinks of it^ to 
find that without any immense inpouring of a whole 
people^ that by mere expeditions of invaders having 
to come over the sea, and in no greater numbers 
than the Saxons^ so far as we can make out, actually 
came^ the old occupants of this island, the Celtic 
Britons^ should have been completely annihilated, 
or even so completely absorbed that it is vain to 
seek after Celtic elements in the existing English 
nee. Of deliberate wholesale extermination of the— 
Celtic race^ aU of them who could not fiy to Wales 
or Scotland, we hear nothing; and without some 
such extermination one would suppose that a great 
mass of them must have remaiued in the country, 
their lot the obscure and, so to speak, underground 
lot of a subject race^ but yet insensibly getting mixed 
with their conquerors^ and their blood entering into 
the composition of a new people^ in which the stock 
of the eonquerors counts for moet^ but the stock of 
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the conquered, too, counts for something. How 
little the triumph of the conqueror^s laws^ m&nneiSi 
and language^ proves the extinction of the old race, 
we may see by looking at France; Chiul was Latin- 
ised in language^ manners, and laws, and yet her 
people remained essentially Celtic The Grermanissr 
tion of Britain went far deeper than the Latinisation 
of France^ and not only laws^ manners, and language, 
but the main current of the blood, became Germanic; 
but how, without some process of radical extirpation, 
of which, as I say, there is no evidence, can there 
have failed to subsist in Britain, as in Gaul, a Celtic 
current toot The indications of this in our language 
have never yet been thoroughly searched out ; the 
Celtic names of places prove nothings of course^ as 
to the point here in question ; they come from the 
prehistoric timefl^ the times before the nations, Ger- 
manic or Celtic, had crystallised, and they are every- 
where^ as the impetuous Celt was formerly every- 
where, — ^in the Alps, the Apennines, the Cevennes, 
the Bhine^ the Po^ as well as in the Thames, the 
Humber, Cumberland, London. But it is said that 
the words of Celtic origin for things having to do 
with every-day peaceful life, — ^the life of a settled 
nation, — ^words like baskei (to take an instance which 
all the world knows) form a much laiger body in our 
language than is commonly supposed; it is said that 
a number of our raciest, most idiomatic, popular words 
— for example, lam, Jidk, uhop, twaddk, fi^^ ^i^ 
muggt/f — are Celtic. These assertions require to be 
cardully examined, and it by no means follows that 
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becaiuo an Eng^iah word is found in Celtici therefore 
we get it from thence; but they have not yet had 
the attention which, as illnstrating through language 
this matter of the sabeiBtenee and intermingling in 
our nation of a Celtic part^ they merit 

Nor have the physiological data which illustrate 
this matter had much more attention from us in Eng- 
land. But in France^ a physician, half English by 
blood though a Frenchman by home and language. 
Monsieur W. F. Edwards, brother to Monsieur Milne- 
Edwards^ the well-known zoologist, pubUshed in 1839 
a letter to Monsieur Amedte Thierry with this title : 
Des Caradhra Phymlogiqius da Eaces Humaines earir 
ndirii ioM leun Bapports avee VHisMrt. The letter 
attracted great attention on the Continent; it fills 
not much more than a hundred pages, and they are 
a hundred pages which well desexre reading and re- 
reading. Monsieur Thierry in his Eisioire des Oatdois 
had divided the population of Graul into certain 
groups, and the object of Monsieur Edwards was to 
try this division by physiology. Groups of men 
haye^ he says, their physical ^pe which distinguishes 
them, as weU as their language; the tou:es of this 
physical type endure as the tou:es of language endure, 
and physiology is enabled to yerify history by them. 
Accordingly, he determines the physical type of each 
of the two great Celtie families, the Gaels and the 
Cymiis^ who are said to have been distributed in a 
certain order through Graul, and then he tracks these. 
tjjrpes in the population of France at the present day, . 
and so yeiifies the alleged original order of distribu- 
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doiL In doing this, he makes ezcoisions into neigb- 
bonring countriee where the Gkels and the Cymris 
have been, and he dedaxes that in England he finds 
abundant tou^es of the physical type which he has 
established as the Cymric^ still sobsisting in onr popu- 
lation, and having descended from the old British 
possessors of our soil before the Saxon conquest 
But if we are to believe the current English opinion, 
says Monsieur Edwards, the stock of these old British 
possessors is clean gona On this opinion he makes 
the following comment : — 

''In the territory occupied by the Saxons, the 
Britons were no longer an independent nation, nor 
even a people with any civil existence at alL For 
histoxy, therefore^ they were dead, above aU for 
history as it was then written; but they had not 
perished; they still lived on, and undoubtedly in 
such numbers as the remains of a great nation, in 
spite of its disasters, might still be expected to keep. 
That the Britons were destroyed or expelled from 
England, properly so called, is, as I have said, a 
popular opinion in that country. It is founded on 
the exaggeration of the writers of histoiy; but in 
these yexy writers, when we come to look closely at 
what they say, we find the confession that the remains 
of this people were reduced to a state of strict servi- 
tude. Attached^to the soil, they will have shared in 
that emancipation which during the course of the 
Middle Ages gradually restored to political life the 
mass of -the population in the countries of Western 
Europe ; recovering by slow degrees their rights with- 
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out resuming their same, and rising gradually with ^ 
the rise of industry, they will have got spread through 
all ranks of society. The gradualness of this move- 
ment^ and the obscurity which enwrapped its b^gin- 
ning% allowed the contempt of the conqueror and the 
ahame of the conquered to become fixed feelings; 
and so it turns out^ that an Englishman who now 
thinks himself ^rung from the Saxons or the Nor- 
man% is <tf ten in reality the descendant of the 
Britons." 

So physiology, as well as language, incomplete * 
thouj^ the application of their tests to this matter 
has hitherto been, may lead us to hesitate before 
accepting the round assertion that it is vain to search 
for Celtic elements in any modem Englidmian. But 
it is not only by the tests of physiology and language 
that we can try this matter. As there aro for physi- 
ology physical marks^ such as the square heads of the 
Geiman, the round head of the Gael, the oval head 
of the Cymri, which determine the type of a people, 
so for criticism thero aro spiritual marks which deter- 
mine the type^ and make us speak of the Greek 
genius, the Teutonic genius^ the Celtic genius^ and so 
on. Hero is another test at our service; and this 
test^ too^ has never yet been thoroughly employed. 
Foreign critics have indeed occasionally hazarded the 
idea that in English poetry thero is a Celtic element 
tzaceable; and Mr. Morley, in his very readable as 
well as veiy useful book on the English writers beforo 
Chaucer, has a sentence which struck my attention 
when I read it^ because it expresses an opinion which 
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I, too, have long held. Mr. Moiley sajrs: — ''The 
main current of English literature cannot be discon- 
nected from the lively Celtic wit in which it has one 
of its sources. The Celts do not form an utterly 
distinct part of our mixed population. But for early, 
frequent^ and various contact with the race that in its 
half-barbarous days invented Ossian's dialogues with 
St Patrid^ and that quickened afterwards the North- 
men's blood in France, Germanic England would not 
have produced a Shakspeare." But there Mr. Morley 
leaves the matter. He indicates this Celtic element 
and influence, but he does not show us^ — ^it did not 
come within the scope of his work to show us^ — ^how 
this influence has declared itself. Unlike the physio- 
logical test^ or the linguistic test^ this literary, 
spiritual test is one which I may perhaps be allowed 
to try my hand at applying. I say that there is a 
Celtic element in the English nature^ as well as a 
Grermanic element^ and that this element manifests 
itself in our spirit and literature. But before I try 
to point out how it manifests itself, it may be as well 
to get a clear notion of what we mean by a Celtic 
element^ a Germanic element; what characters) that 
is, determine for us the Celtic genius^ the Germanic 
geniusi as we commonly conceive the twa 

IV. 

Let me repeat what I have often said of the char- 
acteristica which mark the English spirit^ the English 
genius. This spirit^ this genius, judged, to be sure^ 
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lather from a friend's than an enemy's point of view, 
yet judged on the whole fairly, is characterised, I 
have repeatedly said, by energy vAlk honesiy. Take 
away some of the energy which comes to us, as I 
helieve^ in part from Celtic and Soman sources ; in- 
stead of energy, say rather steadiness; and you have 
the Germanic genius: sUadmess imih honesty. It. is 
evident how nearly the two characterisations approach 
one another ; and yet they leave, as we shall see, a 
great deal of room for differenca Steadiness with 
honesty ; the danger for a national spirit thus com- 
posed is the humdrum, the plain and ugly, the 
ignoble : in a word, das Oemdne^ die Oemeinhdt, that 
cnise of Grermany, against which Groethe was all his 
life fighting. The excellence of a national spirit thus 
composed is freedom from whim, flightiness, penrerse- 
ness; patient fidelity to Nature^ — in a word, sdenee^ 
— leading it at last^ though slowly, and not by the 
most brilliant road, out of the bondage of the hum* 
dram and common, into the better Ufa The uni- 
Tarsal dead-level of plainness and homeliness, the 
lack of all beanty and distinction in form and feature, 
the slowness and clumsiness of the language, the 
etonal beer, sausages, and bad tobacco^ the blank 
commonness everywhere, pressing at last like a 
weight on the spirits of the traveller in Northern 
Germany, and making him impatient to be gone, — 
this is the weak side ; the industry, the well-doing, 
the patient steady elaboration of things, the idea of 
science governing all departments of human activity, 
—this is the strong side; and through this side of 
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her geniiu^ Germany has already obtained ezcdlent 
resolta^ and is destined, we may depend upon it^ how- 
eyer her pedantry, her slownessi her fumbling^ her 
ineffectivenesfl^ her bad government^ may at times 
make ns ay ont^ to an immense development^ 

For dfdnes$^ the cree^^ing Saxons, — says an old Irish 
poem, assigning the characteristics for which difTerent 
nations are celebrated : — 

For acateneas and yalour, tht Qreeksi 
For ezcessiTt pride, the Romana, 
For dnlness, the ereepixig Saxons ; 
For beauty and amorouanesa, the Qaedhila. 

We have seen in what sense, and with what explana- 
tion, this characterisation of the German may be 
allowed to stand ; now let us come to the beautiful 
and amorous GaedhiL Or rather, let us find a defini- 
tion which may suit both branches of tJ^e Celtic 
family, the Cymri as well as the Gael It is clear 
that special circumstances may have developed some 
one side in the national character of Cymri or Gael, 
Welshman or Irishman, so that the observer's notice 
shall be readily caught by this side, and yet it may 
be impossible to adopt it as characteristic of the 
Celtic nature generally. For instance, in his beau- 
tiful essay on the poetry of the Celtic races^ M. 
Benan, with his eyes fixed on the Bretons and the 
Welsh, is struck with the timidity, the shyness^ the 
delicacy of the Celtic nature^ its preference for a re- 
tired life, its embarrassment at having to deal with 

^ It ie to be remembered that the aboTe was written before 
the recent wmr between Pmssia and Austria. 
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the great world He talks of the douee pdiie race 
wdureOemeni ehrHienne^ his race Jiire d timide, i 
TexUrieur gauAs d embarrassie. Bat it is evident 
that this descriptioii, however well it may do for the 
Cymn, will never do for the Gael, never do for the 
typical Irishman of Donnybrook fair. Again, M. 
Benan's injbm dilkaUiu de sentimeni jut caradAris& la 
race Odiigm, how litUe that accords with the popular 
conception of an Irishman who wants to borrow 
money 1 Sentimeni is, however, the word which 
marks where the Celtic races really touch and are 
one ; sentimental, if the Celtic nature is to be charac- 
terised by a single term, is the best term to taka 
An organisation quick to feel impressions, and feeling 
them very strongly; a lively personality therefore, 
keenly sensitive to joy and to sorrow; this is the 
main point If the downs of life too much outnumber 
the nps, this temperament, just because it is so 
qaicUy and nearly conscious of all impressions, may 
no doubt be seen shy and wounded ; it may be seen 
in wistful r^gret^ it may be seen in passionate, pene- 
trating melancholy; but its essence is to aspire 
ardently after life^ lights and emotion, to be expan- 
sive^ adventurous, and gay. Our word gay, it is said, 
is itself Celtia It is not firom giavdium, but firom the 
Celtic gahr, to laugh ; ^ and the impressionable Celt, 

^ Hie etjmclogy if llonsleur Henri Hartin't, bnt Lord- 
Stimngfoid eajs i — "Whsterer gtU may be, it is aafuedly not 
Oltiei Is there any authority for thia word ffair, to laugh, or 
rather 'langhter,' beyond O'Reilly t O'Reilly ia no authority 
at all esoept in ao far as teated and paised l^ the new school. It 
la hard to give up ympinia But Diei^ chief sathorify ia 
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soon up and soon down, is the more down because it 
is so his nature to be up— to be socxabley hospitable, 
eloquent^ admired, figuring away brilliantly. He 
loves bright colours^ he easily becomes audacious, 
overcrowing^ full of fanfaronade. The German, 
say the physiologists, has the larger volume of in- 
testines (and who that has ever seen a German at a 
table-dlidte will not readily believe this f), the French- 
man has the more developed oigans of respiration. 
That is just the expansive, eager Celtic nature ; the 
head in the air, snuffing and snortmg; a fraud look 
and a high sUmtach, as the Psalmist says, but without 
any such settled savage temper as the Psalmist seems 
to impute by those worda For good and for bad, the 
Celtic genius is more airy and xmsubstantial, goes less 
near the ground, than the German. The Celt is often 
called sensual ; but it is not so much the vulgar satis- 
factions of sense that attract him as emotion and 
excitement; he is truly, as I b^an by sayings senti- 
mental. 

Sentimental, — always ready to read against the des- 
potism of fact; that is the description a great friend^ 
of the Celt gives of him ; and it is not a bad descrip- 
tion of the sentimental temperament; it lets us into 
the secret of its dajigers and of its habitual want of 
success. Balance, measure, and patience, these are 
the eternal conditions, even supposing the happiest 

Romanic matters, is content to accept Mnratori't reference to an 
old High-German ffdhi, modem jShe, ehaxp, quick, enddeB, 
briak, and so to the aenae of liTely, animated, high in s^ta.** 
^ Monsienr Henri Martin, whoee chaptere on the Celt% in 
hia £rii<oif« df IVanM^ are fiill of infonnation and Sntneet 
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temperament to start with, of high saccess; and 
halanoe^ measure^ and patience are just what the Celt 
has never had Even in the world of spiritual crea- 
ikaXf he has never, in spite of his admirable gifts of 
quick perception and warm emotion, succeeded per- 
fectly, because he never has had steadiness, patience, 
sanity enough to comply with the conditions under 
which alone can expression be perfectly given to the 
finest perceptions and emotions. The Greek has the 
same perceptive, emotional temperament as the Celt; 
but he adds to this temperament the sense of measure; 
hence his admirable success in the plastic arts, in 
which the Celtic geniusi with its chafing against the 
despotism of fact, its perpetual straining after mere 
emotion, has accomplished nothing. Ixrthe company 
tively petty art of ornamentation, in rings, brooches, 
ciosierB^ relic-cases^ and so on, he has done just enough 
to show his delicacy of taste^ his happy temperament; 
but the grand difficulties of painting and sculpture, 
the prolonged dealings of spirit with mAtter, he has 
never had patience for. Take the more spiritual arts 
of music and poetry. AU that emotion alone can do 
in music the Celt has done ; the very soul of emotion 
breathes in the Scotch and Irish aixs; but with all 
this power of musical feelings what has the Celt, so 
eagior for emotion that he has not patience for science, 
eCTected in musics to be compared with what the less 
emotional Grerman, steadily developing his musical 
feeling with the science of a Sebastian Bach or a 
Beethoven, has efiectedl In poetry, again, — poetzy 
which the Celt has so passionately, so nobly loved; 
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poetiy where emotion oounts for so much, but where 
reason, too^ reason, measure, sanity, also count for so 
much, — ^the Celt has shown genius, indeed, splendid 
genius; but even here his faults have dung to him, 
and hindered him from producing great works^ such 
as other nations with a genius for poetry, — ^the Greeks^ 
say, or the Italians, — ^have produced. The Celt has 
not produced great poetical works^ he has only pro- 
duced poetry with an air of greatness iavesting it 
all, and sometimes giving, moreover, to short pieces^ 
or to passages, lines, and snatches of long pieces^ 
singular beauty and power. And yet he loved poetry 
so much that he grudged no pains to it; but the true 
art^ the archiiedomei which shapes great works^ such 
as the Agamemnon or the Divifis Comedjff comes only 
after a steady, deep^earching survey, a finn concep- 
tion of the facts of human life, which the -Celt has 
not patience for. So he runs off into technics where 
he employs the utmost elaboration, and attains as- 
tonishing skill; but in the contents of his poetiy you 
have only so much interpretation of the world as the 
first dash- of a quick, strong perception, and then sen* 
timent^ infinite sentiment^ can bring you. Here^ too^ 
his want of sanity and steadfastness has kept the Celt 
back from the highest success. 

If his rebellion against fact has thus lamed the 
Celt even in spiritual work, how much more must it 
have lamed him in the world of business and politics 1 
The skilful and resolute appliance of means to ends 
which is needed both to make progress in material 
civilisation, and also to form powerful states, is just 
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irluit the Celt iias least turn for. He is sensual, as I 
bare said, or at least sensuous ; loves bright colours, 
eompanj, and pleasure ; and here he is like the Greek 
and Latin races; but compare the talent the Greek 
and Latin (or Latinised) races have shown for gratify- 
ing their senses^ for procuring an outward life, rich, 
lumrioufl^ splendid, with the Celt's failure to reach 
any material dvilisation sound and satisfying, and 
not out at elbows, poor, slovenly, and half -barbarous. 
The sensuousness of the Greek made Sybaris and 
Corinth, the sensuousness of the Latin made Rome 
and BaiflB^ the sensuousness of the Latinised French- 
man makes Paris ; the sensuousness of the Celt 
proper has made Lreland. Even in his ideal heroic 
times, his gay and sensuous nature cannot cany him, 
in the appliances of his favourite life of sociability 
and pleasure^ beyond the gross and creeping Saxon 
whom he despises; the regent Breas, we are told in 
the BaUU of SToyiura of (he FomorianSf became un- 
popular because *'the knives of his people were not 
) greased at his tables nor did their breath smell of ale 

at the banquet" Li its grossneas and barbarousness 

is not that Saxon, as Saxon as it can bel just what 

J the Latinised Norman, sensuous and sociable like the 

/ Celt^ but with the talent to make this bent of his 

serve to a practical embellishment of his mode of 
living, found so disgusting in the Saxon. 

And as in material civilisation he has been in«' 
effectual, so has the Celt been ineffectual in politics. 
' This colossal, impetuous, adventurous wanderer, the 
Titan of the early world, who in primitive times fills 
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SO large aplace on earth's scene, dwindles and dwindles 
as history goes on, and at last is shrunk to what we 
now see him. For ages and ages the world has been 
constantly dipping, ever more and more^ out of the 
Gelfs grasp. ^They went forth to the war," Ossian 
says most truly, ** hd they always feU'' 

And yet^ if one sets aboat constituting an ideal 
genius, what a great deal of the Celt does one find 
oneself drawn to put into it 1 Of an ideal genius 
one does not want the elements, any of them^ to be 
in a state of weakness ; on the contrary, one wants 
all of them to be in the highest state of power; but 
with a law of measure, of harmony, presiding over 
the whole. So the sensibility of the Celt^ if eveiy- 
thing else were not sacrificed to it^ is a beautiful and 
admirable force. For sensibOity, the power of quick 
and strong perception and emotion, is one of the 
very prime constituents of genius^ perhaps its most 
positive constituent; it is to the soul what good 
senses are to the body, the grand natural condition 
of successful actiTity. Sensibility gives genius its 
materials ; one cannot Iiave too much of it^ if one can 
but keep its master and not be its slavei Do not let 
us wish that the Celt had had less sensibility, but 
that he had been more master of it Even as it is^ 
if his sensibility has been a source of weakness to 
him, it has been a source of power too^ and a source 
of happiness. Some people have found in the Celtic 
nature and its sensibility the main root out of which 
chivalry and romance and the Verification of a f emi« 
nine ideal spring; this is a great question^ with 

VOL. n. o 
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whidi I cannot deal hera Let me notice in passmg, 
howerer, that there ia^ in truth, a Celtic air about the 
extniTagance of chivahy, its reaction against the 
deflpotiBm of faet^ its straining human nature further 
than it will stand. But putting all this question of. 
duyalxy and its origin on one side, no doubt the 
sensibility of the Celtic nature^ its nervous exaltationy 
have something feminine in them, and the. Celt is 
thus pecnliarlj disposed to feel the spell of the femi- 
nine idiosyncrasy; he has an affinity to it ; he is not 
far from its secret Again, his sensibility gives him 
a peculiarly near and intimate feeling of nature and 
the life of nature ; here^ too^ he seems in a special 
way attracted by the secret before him, the secret of 
natural beauty and natural magic, and to4>e dose to 
it^ to half-divine it In the productions of the Celtic 
genius^ nothing^ perhaps, is so interesting as the evi- 
dences of this power : I shall have occasion to give 
specimens of them by and by. The same sensibility 
made the Celts full of reverence and enthusiasm for 
genius^ learning, and the thii^ of the mind ; to be a 
hard^freei a man^ — ^that is a characteristic stroke-oi 
this generous and ennobling ardour of theirs, which 
no.zmce has ever shown more strongly. Even the 
extravagance and exaggeration of the sentimental 
Celtic nature has often something romantic and attrac- 
tive about it^ something which has a sort of smack of 
misdirected good. The Celt, undiKuplinable, anarchi- 
cal, and turbulent by nature^ but out of affection 
and admiration giving himself body and soul to some 
leader, that is not a promising political temperament^ 
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it is just the opposite of the ABglo43axon tempera- 
ment^ disdplinable and steadily obedient within oer- 
' tain limits, bat Fetaining an inalienable part of freedom 
and self-dependence; but it is a temperament for 
which one has a kind of sympathy notwithstanding. 
And yeiy often^ for the gay defiant reaction against 
fact of the lively Celtic nature one has more than 
sympathy ; one feels, in spite of the eztravaganoe} in 
spite of good sense disapproying^ magnetised and ex- 
hilarated by it The Gaols had a role inflicting a 
fine on every warrior who^ when he appeared on 
parade, was found to stick out too much in fronts — ^to 
be corpulent^ in short Such a rule is surely the 
maddest article of war ever framed, and to people to 
whom nature has assigned a large volume of intes- 
tines, must appear, no doubt^ horrible ; but yet has 
it not an audacious, sparkling inmiaterial maimer 
with it^ which lifts one out of routine^ and sets one's 
spirits in a glow 1 

All tendencies of human nature are in themselves 
vital and profitable ; when they are blamed, they are 
only to be blamed relatively, not absolutely. This 
holds true of the Saxon's phlegm as well as of the 
Celt's sentiment Out of the steady humdrum habit 
of the creeping Saxon, as the Celt calls him,— out of 
his way of going near the ground, — ^has come^ no 
doubt^ PhiUstinism, that plant of essentially Germanic 
growth, flourishing with its genuine marks only in the 
German fatherland, Great Britain and her colonies, 
and the .United States of America; but what a soul 
of goodness there is in Philistinism itself 1 and this 
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•oul of goodnesB I, who am often supposed to be 
PhOistmisiii's mortal enemy merely because I do not 
wish it to have things all its own way, oherish as 
mnch as anybody. This steady-going habit leads at 
las^ as I have said, up to science^ up to the compre- 
hension and interpretation of the world. With us in 
Gieai Britain, it is tme^ it does not seem to lead so 
far as that; it is in Germany, where the haUt is 
more unmixed, that it can lead to science. Herewith 
us it seems at a certain point to meet with a conflict- 
ing f oree^ which checks it and prevents its pushing on 
to science ; but before reaching this point what con- 
quests has it not won ! and all the more^ perhaps, for 
stopping short at this pointy forspending its exertions 
witlun a bounded field, the field of phtin sense^ of 
direct practical utility. How it has augmented the 
comforts and conreniences of life for us I Doors that 
open, windows that shut^ locks that turn, rasors that 
shaTs^ coats that wear, watches that go^ and a. thou- 
nnd more such good things^ axe the invention of the 
Philistines 

Hera^ then, if commingling there is in our xace^ 
are two yery unlike elements to commingle; the 
steady-going Saxon temperament and the sentimental 
Celtic temperament But before we go on to try and 
verify, in our life and literature, the alleged fact of 
this commingling; we have yet another element to 
take into account^ the Norman element The critic 
in the Saiurdajf Bmeuf, whom I have already quoted, 
aays that in looking for traces of Nonnamsm in our 
national geniu% as in looking for traces of Oeltism in 
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it^ we do but lose our labour; he says^ indeed, that 
there went to the original making of our nation a 
very great deal more of a Korman element than of 
a Celtio element^ but he asserts that both elements 
have now so oompletely disappeared, that it is vain 
to look for any trace of either of them in the modem 
Englishman. But this sort of assertion I do not like 
to admit without trying it a little. I want^ therefore^ 
to get some plain notion of the Norman habit and 
genius^ as I have sought to get some plain notion of 
the Saxon and Celtia Some people will say that the 
Normans are Teutonic^ and that therefore the dis- 
tinguishing characters of the German genius must be 
those of their genius also; but the matter cannot be 
settled in this speedy fashion. No doubt the basis of 
the Norman race is Teutonic; but the governing point 
in the history of the Norman race, — so far, at leasts 
as we English have to do with it^ — ^is not its Teutonic 
origin, but its Latin civilisation. The French people 
have, as I have already remarked, an undoubtedly 
Celtic basis, yet so decisive in its effect upon a nation's 
habit and character can be the contact with a stronger 
civilisation, that Gktul, without changing the basis of 
her blood, became, for all practical intents and pur- 
poses, a Latin country, France and not Ireland, throuj^ 
the Boman conquest Latanism conquered CeltiBm in 
her, as it also conquered the Germanism imported by 
the Frankish and other invasions; Celtism is, how- 
ever, I need not say, everywhere manifest still in the 
French nation; even Germamsm is distinctly traoe- 
^ able in it^ as any one who attentively compares the 
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Fineiich with other Lfttin Taces will see. No one can 
look caxefoUy at the French troops in Eome, amongst 
the Italian population, and not perceiye this trace of 
Gennanism ; I do not mean in the Alsatian soldiers 
only, but in the soldiers of genuine France. Bat the 
goveining character of France, as a power in the 
world, is Latin; such was the force of Greek and 
Soman civilisation upon a race whose whole mass 
remained Celtic^ and where the Celtic language still 
lingered on, they say, among the common people, for 
some five or six centuries after the Roman conquest 
But the Normans in Neustria lost their old Teutonic 
language in a wonderfully short time; when they 
oonquraed England they were already Latinised; with 
them were a number of Frenchmen by rac^ men from 
Anjou and Poitou, so they brought into England more 
non-Teutonic blood, besides what they had themselves 
got by intennairiage^ than is commonly supposed; the 
great pointy however, is, that by civilisation this vigorous 
xice^ when it took possession of England, was Latin. 

These Normans, who in Neustria had lost their 
old Teutonic tongue so rapidly, kept in England their 
new Latin tongue for some three centuriea It was . 
Edward the Third's reign before English came to be 
used in law-pleadings and spoken at court Why 
this differenced Both in Neustria and in England 
the Normans were a handful; but in Neustria, as 
Teutons, they were in contact with a more advanced 
civilisation than their own; in England, as Latins, 
Tith a less advanced. The Latinised Normans in 
Eqgland had the sense for fact^ which the Celts had 
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not; and the love of strenuousnesa^ oleamessy and 
rapidity, the high Latin spirit^ which the Saxons had 
not They hated the slowness and duhiess of the 
creeping Saxon; it offended their dear, strenuous 
talent for affairs, as it offended the Celt's quick and 
delicate perception. The Normans had the Roman 
talent for affairs, the Soman decisiveness in emer- 
gencies. They have been called prosaic^ but this is 
not a right word for them ; they were neither senti- 
mentali nor, strictly speaking; poetical They had 
more sense for rhetoric than for poetiy, like the 
Bomans j but^ like the Bomans; they had too high a 
spirit not to like a noble intellectual stimulus of some 
Idnd, and thus they were carried out of the region of 
the merely prosaia Their foible^ — ^the bad excess of 
their characterising quality of strenuousness, — ^was not 
a prosaic flatness, it was hardness and insolence. 

I have been obliged to fetch a very wide circuity 
but at last I have got what I went to seek. I have 
got a rough, but^ I hope, dear notion of these three 
forces^ the Germanic genius, the Celtic genius^ the 
Norman genius. The Germanic genius has steadi- 
ness as its main basis^ with commonness and humdrum 
for its defect^ fidelity to nature for its excellence. The 
Celtic genius, sentiment as its main fiasiB, with love of 
beauty, charm, and spirituality for its excellence^ in* 
effectuabess and self-wiU for its defect The Norman 
genius, talent for affairs as its main basis, with strenu- 
ousness and dear rapidity for its excellence, hardness 
and insolence for its defect And now to try and 
trace these in the composite English genius. 
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V. 

To begin with what is more extemaL If we are 
80 wholly Anglo-Saxon and Germanic as people say, 
how comes it that the habits and gait of the German 
language are so exceedingly unlike oorst Why while 
the Times talks in this fashion : '* At noon a long line 
of cazriages extended from Pall Mall to the Peers' 
entrance of the Palace of Westminster," does the 
ColoffM GazeUe talk in this other fashion : ^'Nachdem 
die Vorbereitangen zu dem auf dem Gtirzenich-Saale 
m Ehren der AVgeordneten Statt finden soUenden 
Bankette bereits Yollstandig getroffen worden waren, 
fand heate Yormittag anf polizeiliche Anordnung die 
Schliessong sanuntlicher Zugange znm Gorzenich 
Statt 1*^ Sorely the mental habit of people who 
express their thon^ts in so very different a manner, 

^ Tht aboTs it leaUj s aentence taken from tlie Ooloffns 
ChattU, Lord Stnngfoid't eomment hen is as follows:^ 
''Modem GenDaniam, ia a general estimate of Gennanism, 
alioold not lie taken, ebeolntely and necessari] j, aa the constant 
▼hereof we are the Tsiiant. The Low Dutch of Holland, any- 
how, are indiipotably aa gennine Dntch aa the High Botch of 
Germany IVoper. Bot do they write sentences like this one^— > 
i^fi^rwlM, ingcM, ati^ hancn ademptumf If not^ the question 
most he sske^ not how we hare come to deviate, but how the 
Geimsna hsTS come to demte; Oor modem English prose in 
plain BUttos is often all just the same as the prose of Xtny 
Alfred and the Chrenidt, Ohthere's Kcrik Sea Voyage and 
'Wnlistaa's BaUk Voyag$ is the sort of thing which is sent in 
ereiy day, one may say, to the Geographical or Ethnological 
Society, in the whole a^le and turn of phrase and thought** 

The aaaa of a stock must supply oqr data for judging the 
stock. Bat sse^ Borsorerg what I hare said at p. 9L 
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the one rapid, the other slow, the one plain, the other 
embarrassed, the one trailing the other striding^ can- 
not be essentially the same. The English language^ 
strange compound as it is^ with its want of inflections, 
and with all the difficulties which this want of inflec- 
tions brings upon it^ has yet made itself capable of 
being, in good hands, a business instrument as ready, 
direct^ and clear, as French or Latin. Again : per- 
haps no nation, after the Greeks and Bomans, has so 
clearly felt in what true rhetoric, rhetoric of the best 
kind, consists, and reached so high a pitch of excel- 
lence in this, as the English. Our sense for rhetoric j 
has in some ways done harm to us in our cultivation 
of literature^ harm to us, still more, in our cultivation 
of science; but in the true sphere of rhetoric, in 
public speaking, this sense has given us orators whom 
I do think we may, without fear of being contradicted 
and accused of blind national vanity, assert to have 
inherited the great Greek and Boman oratorical tradi- 
tion more than the orators of any other country. 
Strafibrd, Bolingbroke, the two Pitts, Fox, — ^to cite 
no other names, — ^I imagine few will dispute that 
these call up the notion of an oratory, in kind, in ex- 
tent^ in power, coming nearer than any other body of 
modem oratory to the oratory of Greece and Boma 
And the affinity of spirit in our best public life and 
greatest public men to those of Bome, has often struck 
observers, foreign as well as EngUsL Now, not only 
have the (xermans shown no eminent aptitude for 
rhetoric such as the English have shown, — ^that was 
not to be e]q;>ected, since our public life has done so 
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much to develop an aptitude of this kind, and the 
pnUic life of the GrennanB has done so little, — ^but 
they seem in a aingiilar degree devoid of any aptitade 
at all for rhetoria Take a speech from the throne in 
FtoBsiai and compare it with a speech from the throne 
in England. Assuredly it is not in speeches from the 
throne that English rhetoric or any rhetoric shows 
its best side ; — ^they are often cavilled at^ often justly 
cavilled at; — ^no wonder, for this form of composition 
is beset with very trying difficulties. But what is to 
be remarked is this; — a speech from the throne falls 
essentially within the sphere of rhetoric, it is one's 
sense of rhetoric which has to fix its tone and style, 
so as to keep a certain note always sounding in it ; io 
an English speech from the throne, whatever its faults, 
this rhetorical note is always struck and kept to; in 
a Pjrussian speech from the throne, never. An English 
speech from the throne is rhetoric ; a Prussian speech 
is half talk, — ^heavy talk, — and half efiusion. Tlds is 
one instance^ it may be said; true, but in one instance 
of this kind the presence or the absence of an aptitude 
for rhetoric is decisively shown. WeU, then, why 
am I not to say that we English get our rhetorical 
sense from the Norman element in us,— our turn- 
far this strenuous^ direct^ high-spirited talent of 
Vnratory, from the influence of the strenuous^ direct^ 
high-spirited Normans t Modes of life, institutions^ 
goveinment^ and other such causes, are sufficient^ 
I shall be told, to account for English oratory^ 
Modes of life^ institutions^ government^ dimate, 
and so forth, — let me say it once for all, — will 
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further or hinder the deyelopmeat of an aptitude^ 
but they will not by themselYes create the aptitude 
or ezplainit On the other hand, a people's habitand 
complexion of nature go far to determine its modes 
of life, institutions, and goyemment^ and even to pre- 
scribe the limits within which the influences of climate ^ 
shall tell upon it 

However, it is not my intention, in these remarks, 
to lay it down for certain that this or that part of 
our powers, shortcomings, and behaviour, is due to a 
Celtic, German, or Norman element in us. To estab- 
lish this I should need much wider limits, and a know- 
ledge, too, far beyond what I possess; all I purpose \ 
is to point out certain correspondences, not yet^ per- 
haps, sufiEiciently observed and attended to^ which 
seem to lead towards certain conclusions. The f ol- 1 
lowing up the inquiry till full proof is reached,— or j 
perhaps, full disproof — ^is what I want to suggest to \ 
more competent persons. Premising this, I now go [ 
on to a second matter, somewhat more delicate and (' 
inward than that with which I began. Every one i 
knows how well the Greek and Latin races, with their 
direct sense for the visible, palpable world, have suc- 
ceeded in the plastic arts. The sheer German race% 
too, with their honest love of fact^ and their steady 
pursuit of it^ — ^their fidelity to nature, in shorty — 
have attained a high degree of success in these arts ; 
few people will deny that Albert Durer and Eubena^ 
for example, are to be called masters in painting, and 
in the' high kind of painting. The Celtic races, on the 
other hand, have shown a singular inaptitude for the 
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plastic arts; the abstract^ severe character of the 
Dmidical religioBy its dealing with the eye of the 
mind rather than the eye of the body, its having no 
elaborate temples and beautifol idols, all point this 
way from the first; its sentiment cannot satisfy itself, 
cannot even find a resting-place for itself in colour 
and form ; it presses on to the impalpable^ the ideal 
The forest of trees and the forest of rocks, not hewn 
timber and carved stones, suit its aspirations for 
something not to be bounded or expressed. With 
this tendency, the Celtic races have^ as I remarked 
before^ been necessarily almost impotent in the higher 
branches of the plastic arts. Ireland, that has pro- 
duced so many powerful spirits, has produced no 
great sculptors or painters. Cross into England. 
The inaptitude for the plastic art strikingly dimin* 
ishea^ as soon as the German, not the Celtic element 
preponderates in the raca And yet in England, too^ 
in the English race^ there is something which seems 
to prevent our reaching real mastership in the plastic 
arti^ as the more unmixed German races have reached 
it Beynolds and Turner are painters of genius, who 
can doubt itt but take a European juiy, the only 
competent jury in these cases^ and see if you can get 
a verdict giving th6m the rank of masters, as this rank 
is given to Raphael and Correggio, or to Albert Durer 
and Bubens. And observe in what points our English 
pair succeed, and in what they fall short They fall 
short in areKUtdonicf^ in the highest power of compo- 
ation, by which painting accomplishes the very utter- 
most which it is given to painting to accomplish; the 
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highest sort of composition, the highest application of 
the art of paintinj^ they either do not attempt^ or they 
fail in it Their defect^ therefore, is on the side of 
art^ of plastic art And they succeed in magic, in 
beauty, in grace^ in expressing ahnost the inexpress- 
ible : here is the charm of Seynolds's children and 
Tumer's seas; the impulse to express the inexpress- 
ible carries Turner so far, that at last it carries him 
away, and even long before he is quite carried away, 
eyen in works that are justly extolled, one can see 
the stamp-mark; as the iVench say, of insani^. The 
excellence, therefore, the success, is on the side of 
spirit Does not this look as if a Celtic stream met 
the main (Setman cuirent in us, and gave it a some- 
what different course from that which it takes natu- 
rallyt We hare Germanism enough in us, enough 
patient lore for fact and matter, to be led to attempt 
the plastic arts^ and we make much more way in them 
than the pure Celtic races make; but at a certain 
point our Celtism comes in, with its lore of emotion, 
sentiment^ the inexpressible, and gives our best paint- 
ers a bias. And the point at which it comes in is 
just that critical point where the flowering of art into 
its perfection commences; we hare plenty of painters 
who never reach this point at all, but remain always 
mere journeymen, in bondage to matter; but those 
who do reach it, instead of going on to the true con- 
summation of the masters in painting, are a little over- 
balanced by soul and f eelinj^ work too directly for 
these, and so do not get out of their art all that may 
be got out of it 
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The same modification of our Oermanism by 
another foioe which seems Celtici is visible in our 
rel^on. Here^ too^ we may trace a gradation be- 
tween CSelt^ Englishman, and (Serman, the difference 
which distingaishes Englishman from German appear- 
ing attributable to a Celtic element in us. Germany 
is the land of ex^gesia^ England is the land of Puri- 
tanism. The religion of Wales is more emotional 
and sentimental than English Puritanism; Boman- 
ism has indeed given way to Calvinism among the 
Welsh, — the one superstition has supplanted the other, 
—but the Celtic sentiment which made the Welsh 
such devout Catholics, remainfl^ and gives unction to 
their Methodism; theirs is not the controversial, 
rationalistic intellectual side of Protestantism, but 
the devout^ emotional, religious side. Among the 
Germans, Protestantism has been carried on into 
rationalism and science. The English hold a middle 
place between the Germans and the Welsh; their 
religion has the exterior forms and apparatus of a 
rationalismi so far their Germanic nature carries 
them; but long before they get to science, thdr feel- 
ing their Celtio element catches them, and turns 
their religion all towards piety and unctioa So Eng- 
Ush Protestantism has the outside appearance of an 
intellectual system, and the inside reality of an emo- 
tional qrstem: this gives it its tenacity and force, for 
what is held with the ardent attachment of feeling is 
believed to have at the same time the scientific proof 
of rsason. The English Puritan, therefore (and 
Puritanism is the characteristic form of English 
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Protestantisin), stands between the German Pro- 
testant and the Celtic Methodist; his real afiinitj 
indeed, at present^ being rather with his Welsh 
TnwamftTt^ if Mngman he may be called, than with his 
Grerman. 

Sometimes one is left in doubt from whence the 
check and limit to Grermanism in us proceeds, whether 
from a Celtic source or from a Norman source. Of 
the true steady-going German nature the bane is, as 
I remarked, flat commonness ; there seems no «id to 
its capacity for platitude ; it has neither the quick 
perception of the Celt to save it from platitude^ nor 
the strenuousness of the Norman ; it is only raised 
gradaally out of it by science, but it jogs through 
almost interminable platitudes first The English 
nature is not raised to science, but something in us^ 
whether Celtic or Norman, seems to set a bound to 
our advance in platitude^ to make us either shy of 
platitude or impatient of it I open an English 
reading*book for children, and I find these two 
characteristic stories in it^ one of them of English 
growth, the other of German. Take the English 
story first : — 

** A little boy accompanied his elder sLster while 
she busied herself with the labours of the farm, ask- 
ing questions at eyexy step, and learning the lessons 
of life without being aware of it 

"'Why, dear Jane,' he said, 'do you scatter 
good grain on the ground; would it not be better to 
make good bread of it than to throw it to the greedy 
chickens t' 
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** *JxL time,' replied Jane^ * the chickens Trill grow 
lag, and each of them will fetch money at the market 
One mnst think on the end to be attained without 
ooonting trouble, and learn to wait' 

^'PerceiYing a cdt^ which looked eagerly at him, 
the little boy cried oat : 'Jane, why is the colt not 
in the fields with the labourers helping to draw the 
eartsr 

** 'The colt is younj^' replied Jane, ' and he must 
lie idle till he gets the necessary strength; one must 
not sacrifice the future to the present'" 

The reader will say that is most mean and trivial 
8ta£^ the vulgar English nature in full force; just 
such food as the Philistine would naturally provide 
for his younj^ He will say he can see-the boy fed 
upon it growing up to be like his father, to be all for 
bnsinesi^ to despise culture, to go through his dull 
dayi^ and to die without having ever lived. That 
may be so; but now take the G-erman story (one of 
Knmunachei'sX and see the difference : — 

"There lived at the court of Eang Herod a rich 
man who was the king's chamberlain. He dothed- 
himself in purple and fine linen, and fared like the 
Jangnunself. 

''Once a friend of his youth, whom he had not 
seen for many years, came firom a distant land to 
pay him a visit Then the chamberlain invited 
an his friends and made a feast in honour of the 
atnnger. 

• '*Tbid tables were covered with choice food placed 
on dishes of gold and sflver, and the finest wines of 
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all kinds. The rich man sate at the head of the 
tables glad to do the honours to hia friend who was 
seated at his right hand. So they ate and drank, and 
were merry. 

''Then the stranger said to the chamberlain of 
King Herod: 'Biches and splendour like thine 
are nowhere to be found in my country.' And he 
praised his greatness, and'called him happy above all 
men on earth. 

" Weill the rich man took an apple from a golden 
vessel The apple was large, and red, and pleasant to 
the eya Then said he: 'Behold, this apple hath 
rested on gold, and its form is vexy beautiful* And 
he presented it to the stranger, the friend of his youth. 
The stranger cut the apple in two; and behold, in the 
middle of it there was a worm I 

"Then the stranger looked at the chamberlain; 
and the chamberlain bent his eyes on the ground, and 
sighed." 

There it ends. Now I say, one sees there an 
abyss of platitude open, and the German nature 
swimming calmly about in it^ whidi seems in some 
way or other to have its entry screened off for the 
English nature. The English story leads with a 
direct issue into practical life : a narrow and dry 
practical life, certainly, but yet enough to supply a 
plain motive for the story; the German story leads 
simply nowhere except into pathoa Shall we say 
that the Norman talent for affairs saves us here, or 
the Celtic perceptive instinct t one of them it must 
be, surely. The Norman turn seems most germane 

YOU XL H 
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to the matter here immediately in hand; on the other 
hand, the Celtic tun, or some degree of it^ some 
degree of its quick perceptiye instinct^ seems neces- 
sary to account for the full difiSarence between the 
German nature and ours. Even in Germans of 
geniuB or talent the want of quick light tact^ of 
instinetiye perception of the impropriety or impossi- 
faility of certain things^ is singularly remarkable 
Herr Gervinus's prodigious discoTcry about Handel 
being an Englishman and Shakspeare a (German, the 
incredible mare's-nest Goethe finds in looking for the 
origin of Byron's Manfred^ — ^these are things from 
whkh no deliberate care or reflection can save a man; 
only an instinct can save him from them, an instinct 
that they are absurd ; who can imagindiiJharlesLamb 
making Herr Gervinus's blunder, or Shakspeare mak- 
ing Goethe's t but firom the sheer German nature this 
intuitiye tact seems something so alien, that even 
genius fails to give it And yet just what constitutes 
special power and genius in a man seems often to be 
his blading with the basiB of his national tempera- 
ment^ some additional gift or grace not proper to 
that temperament; Shakspeare's greatness is thus in 
his blending and openness and flexibility of spirit^ 
not English, with the English basis; Addison's, in 
his blending a moderation and delicacy, not English, 
with the English basiB; Burke% in his blending a 
largeness of view and richness of thought^ not Eng* 
lish, with the English basi& In Gennany itself in 
the same way, the greatness of their great IVederic 
lies in his blending a rapidity and deamesa^ not 
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Grerman, with the GemiAii basrs; the greatness of 
Goethe in his blending a lore of fonn, nobility, 
and dignity, the gnmd style, — with the Gennan 
basis. But the qnick, sore, instinctiye perception 
of the incongnious and absurd not even genius seems 
to give in Grermany; at leasts I can think of only 
one Gennan of genius, Lessing (for Heine was a 
Jew, and the Jewish temperam^it is quite another 
thing ixQon. the German), who shows it in an eminent 
degree. 

If we attend closely to the terms by which 
foreigners seek to hit off the impression which we 
and the Germans make upon them, we shall detect 
in these terms a difference which makes^ I think; in 
favour of the notion I am propounding. Nations in 
hitting off one another^s characters are apt^ we all 
know, to seize the unflattering side rather than the- 
flattering; the mass of mankind always do tlus^ and 
indeed tiiey really see what is novel, and not their 
own, in a disfiguring light Thus we ourselvea^ for 
instance, popularly say ''the phlegmatic Dutchman" 
rather than ''the sensible Dutchman," or "the 
grimacing Frenchman * rather than "the polite 
Frenchman." Therefore neither we nor the Ger- 
mans should exactly accept the description strangers 
give of us, but it is enough for my purpose that 
strangers, in characterising us with a certain shade 
of difference, do at any rate make it dear that there 
appears this shade of difference, though the character 
itself, which they give us both, may be a caricature 
rather than a faithful picture of us. Now it is to be 
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notieed that those sharp ohserFen^ the French, — ^who 
hare a doaUe tarn for sharp ohsexrationy for they 
hare both the quick perception of the CSelt^ and the 
Latin's gift for coming plump upon the fact^ — it is 
to be noticed, I say, that the French put a curious 
distinction in their popular, depreciating ire mil 
hope inadequate^ vay of hitting off us and the 
GermansL While they talk of the **bUi8e alle- 
mande," they talk of the "gaudierU anglaise;" 
idiile they talk of the "AUemand hdhurd^" they 
talk of the ''Anglais empliri;** while they call the 
German "fiiau^" they call the Englishman ''fn^an- 
eoliguc' The difference between the epithets halcurd 
and emfiirt exactly gives the difference in character 
I wish to seize; Idovrd means heaty and dull, 
emplM means hampered and embarrassed. This 
points to a certain mixture and strife of elements 
in the EngBshman; to the clashing of a Celtic 
quickness of perception with a Grermanic instinct for 
going steadily along close to the ground. The Celt, 
as we hare seen, has not at all, in spite of his quick 
perception, the Latin talent for dealing with the fact, 
dexterously managing it^ and making himself master 
of it; Latin or T«atinised people hare felt contempt 
for him on this account^ have treated him as a poor 
creature^ just as the Grennan, who arrires at fact in 
a different way from the Latins^ but who arxiTes 
at it, has treated him. The couplet of Chrestien of 
Troy ea about the Welsh :— 

• . • Galkii aoat tool, par aaton^ 
rioB fima qa« betet ca p4t«»— 
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is well known, and expresses the genuine reidict of 
the Latin mind on the CeltSL Bat the perceptive 
instinct of the Celt f eek and anticipates, though he 
has that in him which cats him off from command 
of the world of fact; he sees what is wanting to 
him well enough; his mere eye is not leas sharps 
nay, it is sharper, than the Latin*& He is a qnick 
genius, checkmated for want of strenuonsness or else 
patienca The German has not the Latin's sharp 
precise glance on the world of fact^ and dexterous 
behsTiour in it; he fumUes with it much and long, 
but his honesty and patience give him the rule of it 
in the long run,— a surer rule, some of us think; 
than the Latin gets; — still, his behaviour in it is 
not quick and dexteroua The Englishinan, in so 
far as he is German, — and he is mainly Grerman, — 
proceeds in the steady-going German fashion ; if he 
were all Grerman he would proceed thus for ever 
without self-consciousness or embarrassment; but, 
in so far as he is Celtic he has snatches of quick 
instinct which often make him feel he is fumblbj^ 
show him visions of an easier, more dexterous be- 
haviour, disconcert him and fill him with misgiving. 
No people, therefore, are so shy, so self-consciou% so 
embarrassed as the English, because two natures are 
mixed in them, and natures which pull them such 
different waya The Germanic part^ indeed, triumphs 
in us, we are a Germanic people; but not so wholly 
as to exclude hauntings of Celtism, which dash with 
our Germanism, producing; as I believe, our humour^ 
neither German nor Celtic^ and so affect us that we 
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fltxike people m odd. and singular, not to be refeired 
to any known type^ and like nothing but onnelyea; 
^Neazly eyexy Biglishman," says an excellent and 
by no means nnfriendly observer, Geoige Sand, 
^nearly every TgngHAwift^n^ however good-looking 
ha may be^ has always something singular aboat 
him which easily comes to seem comic; — a sort. of 
typical awkwardness {gauchem iyfijue) in his looks 
or q)pearance^ which hardly ever wears oat" I say 
tliis strangeness is accouited for by the English 
nature bemg mixed as we have seen, while the 
Latin nature is all of a pieces and so is the (German 
natore^ and the Celtic nature. 

It is impossible to go veiy fast when the matter 
with which one has to deal, besides bdng new and 
little explored, is also by its nature so subtle^ eluding 
one's grasp unless one handles it with all possible 
delicaey and carei It is in our poetry that the 
Celtic part in us has left its trace dearest^ and in 
our poetiy I must follow it before I have done. 

m 

VL 

If I were asked where English poetry got these 
three thingv^ its turn for style, its turn for melan- 
choly, and its turn for natural magic, for catching 
and rendering the charm of nature in a wonderfully 
near and vivid way, — ^I should answer, with some 
donbt^ thai it got much of its turn for style from a 
Celtio source; with less doubt^ that it got much of 
its melandioly from a Celtio source; with no doubt 
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at all, that from a Celtic souice it got nearly all its 
natural m£^e. 

Any Grennan with penetration and tact in matteiB 
of literary critidBm will own that the principal de- 
ficiency of German poetry ia in style; that for atylc^ 
in the highest sensOi it shows but little feeling. Take 
the eminent masters of style, the poets who best give 
the idea of what the peculiar power which lies in 
style isi — ^Pindar, Virgil, Dante, Miltoa An example 
of the peculiar effect whidi these poets produce, you 
can hardly give from German poetry. Examples 
enough yon can giye from German poetry of the 
effect produced by genius^ thought^ and feeling ex- 
pressing themselves in dear language, simple lan- 
guage, passionate language^ eloquent language, with 
harmony and melody; but not of the peculiar effect 
exercised by eminent power of styles Every reader 
of Dante can at once call to mind what the peculiar 
effect I mean is; I spoke of it in my lectures on 
translating Homer, and there I took an example of 
it from Dante, who perhaps manifests it more emi- 
nently than any other poet But from Milton, too^ 
one may take examples of it abundantly; compare 
this from Milton : — 

nor tometiinet forgot 

Those other two equal with me in ikte^ 
So were I equall'd with them in renown. 
Blind Thanyris and blind Maonidee ■ ■ 

with this from Gk>ethe :*— 

Et badet ein Tklent sich in der Sti]l^ 
Sich ein Character in dem Strom der Welk 
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Notliiiig can be better in its vay than the style in -^ 
nfhich Goethe there presents his thought^ but it is 
the s^le of prose as mueh as of poetry; it is ladd, 
harmonioa% earnest^ eloquent^ but it has not received 
that peculiar kneading, heightening, and recasting 
▼hich is observable in the style of the passage from 
UiltGD,— a style which seems to have for its cause a 
certain pressure of emotion, and an ever-suiginj^ yet 
bridled, excitement in the poet^ giving a special 
intensity to his way of delivering himseli In poetical 
races and epochs this turn for style is peculiarly * 
observable; and perhaps it is only on condition c^ 
having this somewhat heightened and difficult manner, 
so different from the plain manner of prose^ that 
poetxy gets the privil^o of being loosed, at its best 
moments^ into that perfectly simple, limpid styles 
which is the supreme style of all, but the simplicity 
of which is still not the simplici^ of prose. The 
simplicity of Menandei^s style is the simplicity of 
prose^ and is the same kind of simplicity as that 
Goethe's style, in the passage I have quoted, 
; but Menander does not belong to a great 
poetical moment^ he comes too late for it; it is the 
simple passages in poets like Pindar or Dante which 
are perfect^ being masterpieces of poetical simplicity. 
One may uj the same of the simple passages in 
Shakspeare; they are perfect^ their simplicity being 
a poeHeal simplicity. They are the golden, easeful, 
crowning moments of a manner which is always 
pitched in another key from that of prose, a manner 
changed and heightened; the Elixabethan styles 
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regnant in most of our dramatic poetiy to this day, 
is mainly the continuation of this manner of Shak- 
speare's. It was a manner much more torhid and 
strewn with blemishes than the manner of Pindar, I 

Dante, or Idllton; often.it was detestable; but it j ^ 

owed its eziBtence to Shakspeare's instinctiye impulse 
towards slyk in poetry, to his native sense of the 
necessity for it ; and without the basis of style eveiy- 
where, faulty though it may in some places be, we 
should not haye had the beauty of expression, unsur- I 

passable for effectiyeness and charm, which is reached | 

in Shakspeare's best passages. The turn for style is 
perceptible all through English poetry, proving to 
my mind, the genuine poetical gift of the race ; tins 
turn imparts to our poetry a stamp of high distinc- 
tion, and sometimes it doubles the force of a poet not 
by nature of the very highest order, such as Gray, 
and raises him to a rank beyond what his natux«l 
richness and power seem to pronuse. Goethe^ with 
his fine critical perception, saw clearly enough both 
the power of style in itself and the lack of style in 
the literature of his own country ; and perhaps if we 
regard him solely as a German, not as a European, j 

hiB great work was that he laboured all his Itf e to i 

impart style into German literature^ and firmly to I 

establish it there. Hence the immense importance | 

to him of the world of classical art^ and of the pro- 
ductions of Greek or Latin genius, where style so 
eminently manifests its power. Had he found in the . i 

German genius and literature an element of style j 

existing by nature and ready to his hand, half his • | 

1 
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. vrork; one may say, would haye been saved him^ and 
he might have done much more in poetry. Bat as it 
wai^ he had to try and create^ out of his own powers^ 
a style for Grerman poetry, as well as to provide con- 
tents for this style to carry; and thus his labour as a 
poet was doubled. 

It 28 to be observed that power of styles in the 
sense in which I am here speaking of styles is some- 
thing quite different from the power of idiomatic, 
simple^ nervous, racy expression, such as the expres- 
sion of healthy, robust natures so often is^ sudi as 
Luther's was in a striking degrea Styles in my sense 
of the word, is a peculiar recasting and heightening^ 
under a certain condition of spiritual, excitement^ of 
what a man has to say, in such a manner as to add 
dignity and distinction to it ; and dignity and distinc- 
tion are not terms which suit many acts or words of 
Luther. Deeply touched with the Oemdnh^ which 
28 the bane of his nation, as he is at the same time a 
grand example of the honesty which is his nation's 
excellence, he can seldom even show himself brave^ 
resolute^ and truthful, without showing a strong dash 
of coarseness and commonness all the while; the 
right definition of Luther, as of our own Banyan, is 
that he is a Philistine of genius. So Luther's sincere 
idiomatic German, — such language is this: '*Hilf 
lieber Gott, wie manchen Jammer habe ich gesehen, 
dass der gemeine Hann doch so gar nichts weiss von 
der christlichen Lehrel"— no more proves a power 
of style in German literature^ than Cobbett's sinewy. 
idiomatic English proves it in En^ish literature. 
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Power of style, properly so called, as manifested in 
masters of style like Dante or Milton in poetry, 
Cicero^ Bossaet or Bolingbroke in prose^ is some- 
thing quite different^ and ha% as I have said, for \ 
its charactezistic effect^ this : to add dignity and 



J 



tinction. j 

Style, then, the Grermans are singularly without^ | 



and it is strange that the power of style should show 
itself so strongly as it does in the Icelandic poetry, if 
the Scandinavians are such genuine Teutons as is com- - 
monly supposed. Faurid used to talk of the Scan* \ 

dinavian Teutons and the Gennan Teutons^ as if they | 

were two divisions of the same people, and the com- { 

mon notion about them, no doubt^ is very much this. 
Since the war in Schleswig-Holstein, however, all j 

one's German friends are exceedingly anxious to 
insist on the difference of nature between themselves 
and the Scandinavians ; when one expresses surprise 
that the Gennan sense of nationality should be so 
deeply affironted by the rule over G^rmana^ not of 
Latins or Celts^ but of brother Teutons or next door 
to it^ a Grerman will give you I know not how long a 
catalogue of the radical points of unlikeness, in genius 
and disposition, between himself and a Dane. This 
emboldens me to remark that there is a fire, a sense 
of style, a distinction, in Icelandic poetry, which 
Grerman poetry has not Icelandic poetry, too^ shows 
a powerful and developed technic; and I wish to 
throw out^ for examination by those who are com- 
petent to sift the matter, the suggestion that this 
power of style and development of technie in the • 
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None poetry seems to point towards an early Cdtic 
jnflnence or intennixtoza It is curious tlutt Zeuss^ 
in Lis grammar, quotes a text which giyes counte- 
nance to this notion ; as late as the ninth century, he 
say% there were Irish Celts in Iceland; and the text 
he quotes to show this, is as follows : — ''In 870 AJ>., 
when the Norwegians came to Iceland, there were 
CShristians there^ who departed, and left behind them 
Irish booka^ bell% and other things ; from whence it 
may be inferred that these Christians were Irish." 
I speak, and ought to spealc, with the utmost diffi- 
dence on all these questions of etlmology; but I 
must say that when I read this text in Zeusa^ I 
cauglht eagerly at the due it seemed lo offer; for I 
had been hearing the Nibdungen read and commented 
on in Gennan schools (German schools have the good 
habit of reading and commenting on Grerman poetry, 
as we read and comment on Homer and Yiigil, but 
do wd read and comment on Chaucer and Shakspeare), 
and it struck me how the fatal humdrum and want 
of style of the Germans had marred their way of 
telling this magnificent tradition of the Nibdungen^ 
and taken half its grandeur and power out of it; 
while in the Icekndic poems which deal with this 
tradition, its grandeur and power are much more 
fuUy visible, and everywhere in the poetry of the 
Edda there is a force of style and a distinction as 
unlike as possible to the want of both in the German 
IKbdungaL^ At the same time the Scandinavians 



^ Loid Stnngford'i sots on this Is:— "Ths Iriih mooki 
wboss belli and booia wars fooad in Icdaad could not hava 
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have a realism^ as it is called, in fheir genius, which 

abundantly proves their relationship with the Grer- 

mans; any one whom Mr. Dasent's delightful books 

have made acquainted with the prose tales of the 

Norsemen, will be struck with the stamp of a Teutonic 

nature in them ; but the Norse poetry seems to have - 

something which from Teutonic sources alone it could 

not have derived ; which the Gtomans have not^ and 

which the Celts have. 
] This something is dyle, and the Celts certainly 

have it in a wonderful measura Style is the most 
' striking quality of their poetry. Celtic poetry seems 

to make up to itself for being unable to master the 

world and give an adequate interpretation of it^ by 

throwing all its force into styles by bending language | 

at any rate to its will, and expressing the ideas it 

has with unsurpassable intensity, elevation, and effect 

It has all through it a sort of intoxication of style, — ) 

a Pindarism^ to use a word formed from the name of 






contributed anything to the old Kona apirit^ for they had per- 
ished before the first Norsemen had aet foot on the island. 
The form of the old None poetiy known to ns aa Icelandic, 
from the accident of its preservation in that island alone^ ia 
sorely Pan*Tentonio from old tlmea ; the art and method of its 
strictly literary eoltiTation most hare been moeh inflnaneed \fj 
the contemporary Old-Engliah national poetiy, with which the ) 

Norsemen were in constant contact ; and its larger, freer, and | 

wilder apirit most hare been owing to their freer and wilder \ 

life, to say nothing of their roused and warring paganism. 
They could never hare known any Celts save when living in 
embryo with other Teutons." i 

Yeiy likely Lord Strangford is right, but tha proposition \ [ 

with which he begins is at variance with what tha text quoted 
by Zeuss all^ea. 
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the poet^ on wlMnn, abore all other poets^ the power 
of stjie seema to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect; and not in its great poets only, 
in Taliesin, or Uywaich Hen, or Ossian, does the 
Celtie genins show this Findarism, bat in all its 
prodnctions ^— 

'*TlitgraT»of Ifarehisthisi and this the graTe of GwythyiT ; 
Hflra is ths grars of Gwgswn Gleddyfreidd ; 
But anknown Is Uio gravo of Arthur." 

That comes from the Wekh Memorials of the Oraves 
of the JFarrhn, and if we compare it with the familiar 
memorial inscriptions of an English churchyard (for 
we English hare so much G^ermanism in us that our 
productions offer abundant examples (^German want 
of style as well as of its opposite) : — 

** AlBietioiis son long thm I bon^ 
Physieiaas wars in Tain» . 
m God did plaasa Death should me seize 
And esse me of my pain" — 

itf I say, we compare the Welsh memorial lines with 
the English, which in their Oemanhat of s^leare 
truly Germanic^ we shall get a dear sense of what 
that Celtic talent for style I have been speaking of is. 
. Or take this epitaph of an Irish Celt^ Angus the 
Culdee^ whose Fdird, or festology, I have already 
mentioned ; — a festology in which, at the end of the 
eighth or beginning of the ninth century, he collected 
from ''the countless hosts of the illuminated books of 
Erin" (to use his own words) the festivalB of the Irish 
saintly his poem having a stansa for erery day in the 
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year. The epitaph on Asgiui, who died at Ohiain 
RidhnecAi in Qoeen'a County, runs thus : — 

" Aogos in the asMmbly of Hearen, 
Here are his tomb and hit bed ; 
It ii fitom henoe he went to death. 
In the Friday, to holy Hearen. 

" It was in Cluain Eidhnech he was reared ; 
It was in Cluain Eidhnech he waa buried ; 
In Quain Eidhnech, of many eross cs, 
He first read his psalms." 

That is by no eminent hand; and yet aOreek epitaph 
Goold not show a finer perception of what conititateB 
propriety and felicity of style in compositions of this 
nature. Take the well-known Welsh prophecy about 
the fate of the Britons : — 

* * Their Lord they will praise^ 
Their speech they will keep^ 
Their lend th^ will lose^ 
Except wild Wslea" 

To however late an epoch that prophecy belongs, 
what a feeling for style, at any rate, it manifests I 
And the same thing may be said of the famous 
Welsh triada We may put aside all the vexed ques- 
tions as to their greater or less antiquity, and still 
what important witness they bear to the genius for 
literary style of the people who produced them 1 

Now we English undoubtedly exhibit very often 
the want of sense for style of our German kinsmen. 
The churchyard lines I just now quoted afford an 
instance .of it ; but the whole branch of our literature^ 
—and a very popular branch it is^ our hymnology,-* 
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to which those lines are to be referred, is one con- 
tinne d .ps tance of it Oar Grerman kinsmen and we 
aie(^jgreat^pebpl e for^ ynma The Gtonnans are 
Teiy prond^of tneir hymns, and we are rexy prond 
of oars; but it is hard to say which of the two^ the 
Geiman hymn-book or oars, has least poetical worth 
in itself or' does least to proTe genuine poetical 
power in the people producing it I hare not a word 
to say against Sir Boondell Palmer's choice and ar- 
rangement of materials for his Book of Praise; I am 
content, to put them on a level (and that is giving 
them the highest possible rank) with Mr. Palgrave's 
choice and arrangement of materials for his OMen 
Tnatury; but yet no sound critic can doubt that^ so 
£sr as poetry is concerned, while the OMen Treasury 
is a monument of a nation's strength, the Book of 
Praise is a monument of a nation's weaknesa Only 
the German race^ with its want of quick instinctive 
taet| of delicate^ sare perception, could have invented 
the hymn as the Gtomans and we have it; and our 
DOibGerman torn for style, — style, of which the very 
essenoe is a certain happy fineness and truth of poeti- 
cal perception,— could not but desert us when our 
German natare carried us into a kind of composition 
which can please only whm the perception is some- 
what blunt Scarcely any one of us ever judges our 
hymns fairly, becaose works of this kind have two 
nles^ — their side for religion and their side for 
poetiy. Everything which has helped a man in his 
vdigioas life, everything which associatefl itself in his 
mind with the growth of that lif e^ is beautiful and 
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venerable to him ; in this waj, productionB of little 
or no poetical Talae, like the Gtennan hymns and 
our% may come to be regarded as very precioas. 
Their worth in this sense^ as means by which we have 
been edified, I do not for a moment hold cheap; but 
there is an edification proper to all onr stages of de- 
velopment^ the highest as well as the lowest^ and it is 
for man to press on towards the highest stages of his 
devdopment^ with the certainty that for those stages^ 
too^ means of edification wiU not be found wanting. 
Now certainly it is a higher state of development 
when our fineness of perception is keen than when 
it is bluntb And if, — ^whereas the Semitic genius 
placed its highest spiritual life in the religious senti- 
ment^ and made that the basis of its poetry, — ^the 
Indo-European genius places its highest spiritual life 
in the imaginative reason, and makes that the basis 
of its poetry, we are none the better for wanting the 
perception to discern a natural law, which is, after all, 
like every natural law, irresistible ; we are none the 
better for trying to make ourselves Semiti<^ when 
Nature has made us Indo-European, and to shift the 
basis of our poetry. We may mean well ; all manner 
of good may happen to us on the road we go; but 
we are not on our real right road, the road we must 
in the end follow. 

That is why, when our hymns betray a false 
tendency by losing a power which accompanies the 
poetical work of our race on our other more suitable 
lines, the indication thus given is of great value and 
instructiveness for us. One of our main gifts for 
< TOLb Q. z 
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poetry deserts us in our hymns^ and so gives us a 
hint as to the one true basis for the spiritual work of 
aa Indo-European people, which the Germans^ who 
hare not this particular gift of ours^ do not and can- 
not get in this way, though they may get it in others. 
It is worth noticing that the masterpieces of the 
apiritnal work of Indo-Europeansi taking the pure re- 
Ugious sentiment^ and not the imaginatiye reason, for 
their basis^ are works like the ImUaiianf the Dies Ira^ 
the SUbai MaUr^ — ^works olotl^bg themselves in the 
Ifiddle-Age Latin, the genuine xigitive voice of no Indo- 
European nation. The perfection of their kind, but 
that kind not perfectly legitimate, they take a 
language not perfectly legitfanate ; as if to show, that 
when mankind's Semitic age js once passed^ tha.age 
which produced the great incomparable monuments of 
tiie pure religioua sentiment^ the books of Job and 
Isaiah, the Psalms^ — ^works truly to be called in- 
ajured, because the same divine power which worked 
in those who produced them works no longer, — as if 
to show us, that^ after this primitive age, we Indo- 
Eoropeana must feel these works without attempting 
to remake tiiem ; and that our poetry, if it tries to 
make itself simply the organ of the religious senti- 
mentfe leaves the true course, and must conceal this 
by not speaking a living languaga The moment 
it speaks a living language^ and still makes itself the 
organ of the religious sentiment only, as in the 
Geiman and English hymns^ it betrays weakness ; — 
the weakness of all false tendency. 

But 1^ by attending to the (Germanism in us 
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English and to its work% one has come to doabt 
whether we, too^ are not thorough Grennans by 
genius and with the German deadnesa to style, one 
has only to repeat to oneself a line of Milton, — a 
poet intoxicated with the passion for style as much as 
Taliesin or Pindar, — ^to see that we hare another side 
to our genius beside the Grerman one. Whence do we 
get it t The Normans may have brought in among 
us the Latin sense for rhetoric and style, — ^f or, indeed, 
this sense goes naturally with a high spirit and a 
strenuousness like theirs, — but the sense for style 
which English poetry shows is something finer than 
we could well have got from a people so positive and 
so little poetical as the Normans ; and it seems to me 
we may much more plausibly derive it from a root of 
the poetical Celtic nature in us. 

Its chord of penetrating passion and melancholy, 
again, its Titanism as we see it in Byron, — ^what other 
European poetxy possesses that like the English, and 
j where do we get it from t The Celta^ with their 
! vehement reaction against the despotism of faot^ with 
their sensuous nature^ their manifold strivings their 
adverse destiny, their immense calamities^ the Celts 
are the prime authors of this vein of pierdng regret 
and passion,— of this Titanism in poetry. A famous 
book, Macpherson's Ocmn, carried in the last century 
this vein like a flood of lava through Europe. I am 
not going to criticise Macpherson's Ossian here. Make 
the part of what is forged, modem, tawdry, spurious^ 
in the book, jas large as you please ; strip Scotland, if 
you like, of every feather of borrowed plumes which 
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on the Btrengtli of Macphenon's Ossian she may hare 
stolen from tliat vdua d major Scotia^ the troe home 
of the Ossianic poetxy, Ireland ; I make no objection. 
But there will still be left in the book a residae with 
the Tery sool of the Celtic genius in it^ and which 
has the prood distinction of haying brought this soul 
of the Celtic genius into contact with the genius of 
the nations of modem Europe^ and enriched all our 
poetry by it. Woody Morren, and echoing Sora, and 
Sebna with its silent halls I — ^we all owe them a debt 
of gratitude, and when we are unjust enough to for- 
get it^ may the Muse forget us I Choose any one of 
the better passages in Macpherson's OsMn and you 
can see even at this time of day what an apparition 
of newness and power such a strain must hav0~been 

to the eighteenth century :— 

''I have seen the walls of Baldutha, but they were 
desolata The fox looked out from the windows^ the 
rank grass of the wall wared round her head. Kaise 
the song of mourning, bard% over the land of 
steangers. They have but fallen before us, for one 
day we must falL Why dost thou buld the hall, son 
of the winged dayst Then lookest from thy towers 
to-day; yet a few years, and the blast of the desert 
comes; it howls in thy empty courts and whistles 
round thy half-worn shield. Let the blast of the 
desert come 1 we shall be renowned in our day." 

An Europe felt the power of that melancholy ; but 
what I wish to point out is, that no nation of Europe 
so caoght in its poetry the passionate penetrating 
aooent of the Celtic genius, its strain of Titanism, as 
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the English. Goethe, like Napoleon, felt the spell of 
Ossian very powerfolly, and he quotes a long passage 
from him in his JFerUur. Bat what is there Celtic^ 
turbulent^ and Titanio about the Grerman Werther, 
that amiable, cultrvated, and melancholy young man, 
having for his sorrow and suicide the perfectly de- 
finite motive thatLotte cannot be his t Faust^ again, 
has nothing unaccountable^ defiant^ and Titanic in 
him ; his knowledge does not bring him the satisfao- 
tion he expected from it^ and meanwhilo he finds 
himself poor and growing old, and baulked of the 
palpable enjoyment of life ; and here is the motive 
for Faust's discontent In the most energetic and 
impetuous of Goethe's creations, — ^his PnmeOimu^ — 
it is not Celtic self-will and passion, it is rather the 
Germanic sense of justice and reason, which revolts 
against the despotism of Zeus. The German Sifi&iruucU 
itself is a wistful, soft^ tearful longing, rather than a 
struggling fierce^ passionate one. But the Celtic 
melancholy is strug^ing, fierce^ passionate ; to catch 
its note, listen to Uywarch Hen in old age, addressing 
his crutch : — 

"0 my cratch 1 Is it not aatamn, when the fern ii red. the 
water-flag yellow f Have I not hated that which I love 7 

"0 my emtch I ii it not winter-time now, when men talk 
together after that they have dmnken 7 le not the aide of my 
bed left deaolate f 

"0 my crotch 1 ii it not aprin^ when the cockoo paaeea 
throngh the air, when the ibam aparklea on the tea ? The yonng 
maidena no longer love me. 

"0 my cratch I ia it not the firrt day of Hay f Thefiurowa^ 
are th^ not ahining ; the young corn, ia it not springing ? Ah 1 
the aSght of thy handle makea me wroth. 
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''0 nj cntch 1 ttaiid ttzitght^ thoawilt mpport nu tin 
Mtv; it Is wvj loQg nnoe I was lAjwueL 

*'Bflihidd old sge^ which mskes sport of ma^ firam the hair of 
mj haad to nj tooth, to my ^ei^ whioh womsn lored. 

''Tho ter thin^ I ha>To all mj Ufa most hated fkU upon mo 
tajgethary— oooghiag and old age^ aieknaia and sonow. 

««I am old, I am aloni^ shapalinaas and warmth arogone firam 
mo ; tho ooneh of hooonr ahall ho no mora mino ; I am misor- 
aU% I am hont on mj omteh. 

** How otQ waa tho lot allotted to Utywarch, fho night whoDr 
ho waa hraught fiirtii I aonowa without and, and no deliYoranoo 
ftom hii hmdan*" 

Tlieie is ihe litaiman of the Celt^ hia paomonatei. 
tmbulaDl^ mdomitaUe reaction against the despotism 
ofinot; and of whom does it remind ns so much as 
of BjrxuAt r 

. *Tha firo which on mj hooom pccya 
Is kno as somo Toleanio ialo ; 
Ho torah is Undlod at ita Uaw ; 
AftuMalpilol'' 

Qi^again: — 

^ Ooont o'or tho JojyB thino hoon haTO aoon, 
Count o'or thy days team anguish free, 
And know, whatoTor thon hast hoen, 
Tis somothinff hotter not to Iml" 



One has only to let one's memory h^gin to fetch 
passages from Bynm striking the same note as that 
passage from Uywaich Hen, and she will not soon 
stopi And an Byron's heroea^ not so mnch in collision 
wifli ootwaxd thingB, as breaking on some rock of 
xe?blt and miseiy in the depths of their own nature; 
Mmfredi self-oonsomed, fighting blindly and passion- 
atsly with I know not whai^ haying nothing of the 
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oonfiiBteiit deyelopment and intelligiblo motiye of 
FaiiBt^ — Manfred, Lara, CSaan, what are they but 
Titanic t Where in European poetry are we to find 
thi9 Celtic paadon of revolt so warm-breathing, puia- 
aant^ and sincere ; except perhaps in the creation of 
a yet greater poet than Byron, but an English poet^ 
too^ like Byron, — ^in the Satan of Miltont 

''What though th« field be loatt 

All ii not lost ; the nnconqaerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate, 
And ooniage never to enbmit or srield. 
And what is else not to be OTeroome.** 

There, surely, spealcs a genius to whose composition 
the Celtio fibre was not wholly a stranger 1 

And as, after notmg the Celtic Pindarism or power 
of style present in our poetry, we noted the German 
flatness coming in in our hymns, and found here a 
proof of our compositeness of nature ; so^ after noting 
the Celtic Titanism or power of rebellious passion in 
our poetry, we may also note the Germanic patience 
and reasonableness in it^ and get in this way a second 
proof how mixed a spirit we have. After Llywareh 
Hen's : — 

" How evil was the lot sllotted to Uywardh, the night when 
he was bron^t forth "~ 

after Byron's : — 

«< Coont o'er the Joys thine honn have seen "— 

take this of Southey's, in answer to the question 
whether he would like to have his youth over 
again: — 
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*'DoIngratth«pMt? 
Would I liTe o'er agtin 
Tho moraiiig hoan of lift f 
. Kay, WflliAm, nay, not ao I 

Ptaiaa ba to God who mada ma what I am, 
Other I would not ba.** 

There we hare the other dde of our being; the 
Germanie goodness^ docility, and fidelity to nature, 
in place of the Celtic Titanism. 

The Celt'a quick f eding for what is noble and 
diatingniahfld gave hia poetry style ; his indomitable 
personality gave it piide and passion; his sensibilitj 
•and nenrous exaltation gave it a better gift still, the 
git of rendering with wonderful felicity the magical 
charm of natura The forest solitude, the bubbling 
qiring^ Hbe wild flowers, are eyexywhere in romance. 
They have a mysterious life and grace there ; they 
are Nature's own children, and utter her secret in a 
way which make them something quite difTerent from 
ihe wood% watery and plants of Greek and Latin 
poetry. Now of this delicate magic, Celtic romance 
is so pr»«minent a mistress^ that it seems impossible 
to bdiere flie power did not come into romance from 
the Celts.^ Magic is just the word for it^ — the magic 
of nature; not merdy the beauty of nature, — ^thatthe 
Greeks and Latins had; not merdy an honest smadc 
of the soil, a faithful realism, — ^that the Germans had; 
but the intimate life of Nature^ her weird power and 

> Bhyma^ — tfaa moat atxiUng oharaetariatio of our modem 
poatiy aa diaHngnlahad from that of the aneienti^ and a main 
aooroe^ to our poetry, of itii magio and eharm, of what we call 
its nmmii9 etaneni^^rhyma iteelf, all the weight of erldenoa 
tnda to ahow, cornea into our poetiy from the Oeltib 
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her fairy charm. As the Saxon names of plaoe% with 
the pleasant wholesome smack of the soil in them, — 
Weathersfield, Thazted, Shalf ord^-^-^o^ to the Celtio 
names of places, with their penetrating^ lofty beaaty, 
— Yelindra^ l^tagel, CSaemarvony — so is the homely 
realism of German and Norse natoie to the fairy-Uke 
loveliness of Celtio nature. Gwydion wants a wife 
for his pupil: ''Well,'' says Math, ''we will seek, I 
and thon, by charms and illusions^ to form a wife for 
him out of flowers. So they took the Uossoms of the 
oak, and the blossoms of the broom, and the blossoms 
of the meadow-sweety and produced from them a 
maiden, the fairest and most graceful that man ever 
saw. And they baptized her, and gave her the name 
of Elower^Aspect" Celtio romance is full of exquisite 
touches like that^ showing the delicaq^ of the Celt's 
feeling in these matters, and how deeply Nature' lets 
him come into her secrets. The quick dropping of 
blood is called "faster than the fall of the dewdrop 
from the blade of reed-grass upon the earth, when 
the dew of June is at the heaviest'' And thus is 
Olwen described: "More yellow was her hair than 
the flower of the broom, and her skin was whiter 
than the foam of the wave, and fairer were her hands 
and her fingers than the blossoms of the wood-anemony 
amidst the spray of the meado w foimtaina,* For loveli- 
ness it would boy^ Md to be^ that; and for magical 
deamess and nearness take the following: — 

"And in the evening Peredur entered a valley, 
and at the head of the valley he came to a hermit's 
ceU, and the hermit welcomed him gladly, and there 
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he spent the nlghi And in the morning he eroeei 
and when he went forth, hehold, a shower of snow 
had faDen the niight before^ and a hawk had killed a 
wild-fowl in front of the oelL And the nois^ of the 
hone seared the hawk away, and a rayen alighted 
upon the bird. And Peredur stood and compared 
the blackness of the rayen, and the whiteness of the 
snow, and the redness of the blood, to the hair of the 
lady whom best he loyed, which was blacker than the 
rayen, and to her skin, which was whiter than the 
mow, and to her two cheeks^ which were redder than 
the Uood upon the snow appeared to be.** 

And thii^ which is perhaps less striking^ is not less 
bfMHitifgT:— 

** And early in the day Geraint and Enid left^e 
wood, and they came to an open country, with 
meadows on one hand and mowers mowing the 
meadows. And there was a tiyer before them, and 
the horus bent down and drank the water. And 
they went up oat of the riyer by a steep bank, and 
there they met a dender stripling with a satchel 
abont his neck; and he had a small Uoe pitcher in 
his'hand, and a bowl on the mouth of the pitcher." 

And here the landscape^ up to this point so Greek 
in its desr beauty, is suddoily magicalised by the 
romance touch:-'- 

''And they saw a tall tree by the side of the riyer, 
oneJialf of which was in flames from the root to the 
top^ and the other half was green and in full leal'' 

MMfpc is the word to insist upon, — a magically 
Tirid and near interpretation of nature; since it is 
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this which constitatefl the epedsl chann and power 

of the effect I am calling attention to, and it is for j 

this that the Celt's sensibility gives him a peculiar 

aptitude. But the matter needs rather fine handling, I 

and it is easy to make mistakes here in our criticism. 

In the first place^ Europe tends constantly to become ] 

more and more one community, and we tend to 

become Europeans instead of merely Englishmen, 

IVenchmen, Germans, Italians; so whatever aptitude 

or felicity one people imparts into spiritual work, 

gets imitated by the others, and thus tends to become 

the common property of alL Therefore anything so 

beautiful and attractive as the natural magic I am 

speaking oi^ is sure^ nowadays, if it appears in the 

productions of the Celts^ or of the English, or of the 

French, to appear in the productions of the Germans \ "• 

also, or in the productions of the Italians; but there 

will be a stamp of perfectness and inimitableness 

about it in the literatures where it is native^ which it 

will not have in the literatures where it is not native. 

Novalis or Buckert^ for instance, have their eye fixed 

on nature^ and have undoubtedly a feeling for natural 

magic; a rough-and-ready critic easily credits them ! 

and the Germans with the Celtic fineness of tact the I 

Celtic nearness to Nature and her secret; but the \ 

question is whether the strokes in the German's * ) 

picture of nature^ have ever the indefinable delicacy, 

^ Tidce the following attempt to lender the natnnl magio 
•appoied to penrade liedc's poetiy i — "In diesen Diehtangen 
heincht eine goheimninrolle Inni^elt^ ein sonderbares Kinve> 
tttfndnia mit der Nator, beaonden mit der Fflanaen-nnd Stein- 
reioh. Der Laser ftthlt aieh da wis in einem vemaberten 



^^ 
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duunn, and perfection of the Celt's touch in the pieces 
I just now quoted, or of Shakspeaie's touch in his 
diffodil, Wordsworth's in his cuckoo^ Eeats's in his 
Antomn, Obermann's in his mountain birch-tree or 
his Easterdaisy among the Swiss fums. To decide 
where the gift for natural magic originally liesi 
whether it is properly Celtic or Germanic, we must 
decide this question. 

In the second place^ there are many ways of 
handling nature^ and we are here only concerned 
with one of them; but a rough-and-ready critic 
imagines that it is all the same so long as nature 
is handled at all, and bSh to draw the needful dis- 
tinction between modes of handling her. But these 
modes are many; J will mention four of them" now : 
there is the oonyentional way of handling nature^ 
there is the faithful way of handling naturOi there is 
the Greek way of handling nature, there is the . 
magical way of handling nature. In all these three 
last the eye iti on the object, but with a difference; 
in the faithful way of handling nature^ the eye is on 

Walde ; «r hSkt die nntarizdiaehen QaeUen melodiaeh raiuehen ; 
wfldfremde Wimderbhrnien schanen flm an mit ihren bnnten 
wihinflrhtigen Afigen ; uuichtbareLippenklinenaemeWangen 
adt nackwidar Zirtlichkeit ; hohs PQu, wU goldn§ Olodten^ 
vfatkun Umifmi ^n^tar am Fuau dtr Bduau;" and so on. 
Kow that stroka of tha hohs FOwi, tha great fongusM, would 
kava baoa impoMlbla to tha tact and deUcaojr ef a bom lorer 
of xiatan liko tha Gelt^ and oonld only hara coma from a Gannan 
wlio haa kUisituludiUi himaolf Into natoial magic It ii a oy- 
iog fidsi nota^ wliich carriei ui at onca oat of tha world of 
aataa^nagjb and tha hareath of tha wood% into tha world of 
thislie-niagic and tha sbmU of gM and oimngo-peoL 
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the object^ and that is all you can say; in the Greek, 
the eye is on the object^ bat lightness and brightness 
are added; in the magical, the eye is on the object^ 
but charm and magic are added. In the conventional 
way of handling nature, the eye is not on the object; 
what that means we all know, we have only to 
of our eighteenth-centoxy poetiy : — 

" Ai when the moos, refUgent lamp of nt^t "— 



• • • " iDMitis henran • • • • 
MolUa oompoeitA litors fronde tegit ** — 

side by side the line of Theocritus by which it was 
suggested : — 

we get at the same moment a good specimen both of 
the. conventional and of the Greek way of handling 
nature. But from our own poetry we may get sped* 
mens of the Greek way of handling nature^ as well as 
of the conventional : for instance, Eeats's :^ 

*' What little town, by river or seuhore, 
Or monntsin-bnilt with quiet dtadel, 
la emptied of Ita folk, this ptoos mom 1" 

is Greek, as Greek as a thing from Homer or Theo- 
critus; it is composed with the eye on the object^ a 
radiancy and light deaxness being added. (German 
poetry abounds in specimens of the faithful way of 
)ift«iilmg nature; an excellent example is to be found 



to call up any number of instances. Latin poetry i 

supplies plenty of instances too; if we put this from 
Ptopertius's JTylu .'— 
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in the stanzas called ZuAgnung^ prefixed to Qoethe's 
poems; the morning walk, the mist^ the dew, the 
SOD, are as faithful as they can be, they are giren 
with the eye on the object^ but there the merit of 
the work, as a handling of nature, stops; neither 
Greek radiance nor Celtic magic is added; the power 
of these is not what gives the poem in question its 
merits but a power of quite another kind, a power of 
morsl and spiritoal emotion. But the power of Greek 
radiance Goethe could give to his handling of^ nature^ 
and nobly too^ as any one who will read his JFamdertr^ 
— the poem in which a wanderer falls in with* a 
peasant woman and her child by their hut^ built out 
of the ruins of a temple near Cum% — ^may sea Only 
the power of natural magic Goethe does not^ lihink, 
pre; whereas Eeats passes atwillfromtheGreek power 
to that power which is^ as I say, Celtic; from his : — 

''Whit little town, by liTor or Msihore"— 

tohis: — 

"^ Wbits hawthorn and the pastond eglantine 
Ast*ladiiig Tioleti coTsr'd vp in lasTW "^ 

or his: — 

• • . "magio ctsementi^ opening on the foiin 
Of perilous aea% in faiiy lands forlorn "— 



in which the very same note is stnidc as in those 
eortracts which I quoted from Celtic romance, and 
struck with authentic and unmistakable power. 

Shakspeaze^ in handling nature^ touches this Celtic 
note so exquisitely, that perhaps one is inclined to 
be always looking for the Celtic note in him, and not 
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to recognise his Greek note when it cornea Bat if 
one attends well to the difference between the two 
notes, and bears in mind, to guide one, such things 
as Yizgil's *' moss-grown springs and grass softer than 
sleep : " — 

" Muaoosi fontes st sonmo mollior herbs ** — 

as his charming flower-gatherer, who : — 

• '' Plillentes tIoIss et smmna paparem ctrpeas 
' Nsrditiim et flonm Jiingit bsns oleatis aaethi **— 

as his quinces and chestnuts : — 

. • • " cans legamtsnemlsniigins mils 
Castanetsqnsniioes'* • 

then, I think, we, shall be disposed to say that in 
Shakspeare's : — 

" I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlipe and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite OTerocenopied with Insdons woodbine, 
With sweet mnak-roees and with 



it is' mainly a Greek note which is struck. Then, 
again in his: — 

..... "look how the floor of hearen 
li thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 1 " 

we are at the very point of transition from the Greek 
note to the Celtic; there is the Greek clearness and 
brightness^ with the Celtic aSrialness and magic com- 
ing in. Then we hare the sheer, inimitable Celtic 
note in passages like this : — 

^ Met we on hill, in dale, foreit or mead. 
By pared- fountain or by mahy broolg 
Or in the beached maigent of the aea'*"* 
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or thii^ the Lut I will quote :— 

""TIm moon ihx&M bright. In taeh a night as tldi^ 
' 'Whan tha iwaet wind did gently kiss tha treat, 
. Andthflydidmakanonoiae^ inauohanight 
ThrfliM, mathinka, mounted the IVojan walla^ 

" in aooh a night 

Did Thiaba iearfliUy o'artrip tha daw— 

"in each a night 

ifitoM{ i>»d0^ vOft a wiUow in A«r toui, 

Ji coBii fljMiii to QmrttfliML** 

And those last lines of all are so drenched and in- 
tozieated with the faiij-dew of that natural magic 
which is our theme^ that I cannot do better than end 
with them. — ^. 

And now, with the pieces of evidence in our hand, 
let us go to those who say it is yain to look for 
Celtic elements in any Englishman, and let us ask 
them, firsts if they seize what we mean by the power 
of natoral magic in Celtic poetry; secondly, if Eng- 
lish poefary does not eminently exhibit this power; 
and, thirdly, where they suppose English poetry got 
ttfroml 

I perodve that I shall be accused of having rather 
the air, in what I have said, of denying this and that 
gift to the Gennans^ and of establishing our differ^ 
enee from them a little ungraciously and at their 
eipeDseu The truth is^ few people have any real 
care to analyse dosdy in their eritiGism ; they merely 
emploj criticism as a means for heaping all praise on 
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what they Uke^ and all blame on what they dislike. 
Those of us (and they are many) who owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the German spirit and to Ger- 
man literature, do not like to be told of any powers 
being lacldng there; we are like the young ladies 
who think the hero of their norel is only half a hero 
unless he has all perfections united in him. But 
nature does not work, either in heroes or races^ 
acoording to the young ladiea^ notion. We all are 
what we are, the hero and the great nation are what 
they are, by our limitations as well as by our powers^ 
by lacldng something as well as by possessing some- 
thing. It is not always gain to possess this or that 
gif t^ or loss to lack this or that gift Our greats our 
only first-rate body of contemporary poetiy is the 
German; the grand business of modem poetiy,—^ 
moraUnteipretation, from an independent point of 
vieW| of man and the world, — ^it is only Gennan 
poetry, Goethe's poetry, that has, since the Greeks, 
made much way with. Campbell's power of style^ 
and the natural magic of Keats and Wordsworth, 
and Byron's Titanic personality, may be wanting to 
this poetry; but see what it has accomplished with- 
out them 1 How much more than Campbell with his 
power of style, and Keats and Wordsworth with their 
natural magic, and Byron with his Titanic personality! 
Why, for the immense serious task it had to perform, 
the steadiness of German poetiy, its going near the 
ground, its patient fidelity to nature^ its using great 
plaiimess of speech, poetical drawbacks in one point 
of view, were safeguards and helps in another. The 
VOL. ir. K 
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plaximeas and eamestneas of the two lines I have 
already quoted £rom Goethe : — 

«'Si bOdetein TiJeiit nch in der Stillc^ 
Skh dn Chaneter in dem Strom der Welt"— 

compared with the play and power of Shakapeare's 
atjrle or Dante's^ suggest at once the difference be- 
tween Goethe's task and theirs^ and the fitness of the 
faithful laboriona Grennan spirit for its own task. 
Dante's task was to set forth the lesson of the world 
from the pdnt of view of medisBval Catholidsm; the 
bans of spiritoal life was given, Dante had not .to 
make this anew* Shakspearo's task was to set forth 
the spectacle of the world when man's spirit re-awoke 
to the possession of the world at the Benaissance. 
The spectacle of human life^ left to bear its own 
.significance and tell its own stoxy, but shown in all 
its fnlnessi variety, and power, is at that moment the 
great matter; bat^ if we are to press deeper, the 
bans of apiritoal life is still at that time the tradi- 
tional religion, reformed or unrefoimed, of Christen- 
dom, and Shakspeare has not to supply a new basis. 
But when Goethe came^ Europe had lost her basis of 
spiritual life; she had to find it again; Goethe's task 
wa% — ^tfae inevitable task for the modem poet hence- 
forth is^ — ^as it was for the Greek poet in the days of 
Pericles^ not to preach a sublime sermon on a given 
text like Dante^ not to exhibit all the kingdoms of 
human life and the glory of them like Shakspeare^ 
but to interpret human life afresh, and to supply a 
new spiritual basis to it This is not only a work for 
styles eloquence, charm, poetry; it is a work for 
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science ; and the scientafici serious (Jennan spirit^ not 
carried away by this and tihat intoxication of ear, and 
eye^ and self-will, has peculiar aptitudes for it 

We^ on the other hand, do not necessarily gain by 
the commixture of elements in us; we have seen how 
the clashing of natures in us hampers and embarrasses 
our behayiour; we might very likely be more at- 
tractiye^ we mi^t very likely be more successful, 
if we were all of a piece. Our want of sureness of 
taste^ our eccentricity, come in great measure, no 
doubt^ from our not being all of a piece, from our 
having no fixed, fatal, spiritual centre of gravity. 
The Bue de Rivoli is one thing, and Nurembei^ is 
another, and Stonehenge is ano&er; but we have a 
turn for all three, and lump them all up together. 
Mr. Tom Taylor's translations from Breton poetry 
offer a good example of this mixing; he has a genume 
feeling for these Celtio matters, and of ten, as in the f'nl 
Tribuie o/Namenoif or in Lord Nann and the Fairjft he 
is, both in movement and expression, true and appro- 
priate ; but he has a sort of Teutpnism and TAtinism 
in him too» and so he cannot forbear mixing with 
Celtic strain such disparates as : — 

'"Twss mirk, mirk night, and the water faiight 
Trottbled and drumlie flowed "— 

which is evidently Lowland-Scotchy ; or as :^ 

" Foraged, bttt thon'rt an artfol hand 1 * 

which is English-stagey ; or as : — 

'< To Gradlon'e daughter, bright of ble^ 
Her loTcr he whiapered tenderly— 
Mhi$ikthu,MMdJMuti thsheyr * 
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which it Anaereontio in the manner of Tom Moore. 
Te% it is not a sheer advantage to hayeseTeral strings 
to one's bow I if we had been all Germany we might 
have had the science of Qermany; if we had been all 
Celtio^ we might hare been popular and agreeable ; if 
we had been all TiatiniBedi we might hare governed 
Ireland as the French govern Alsace^ without getting 
ouaelveB detested. Bat now we have (Germanism 
enoo^ to make us Philistines, and Normanism 
enongh to make us imperious^ and Celtism enough 
to make us self-conscious and awkward ; but Gtoman 
fidelity to Nature^ and Latin predsion and clear rea- 
son, and Celtic quick-wittedness and spiritnalityi we 
faD short oL Nay, perhaps^ if we are doomed to 
perish (Heaven avert the omen \\ we shall perish by 
our Cdtism, by our self-will and want of patience 
with idea% our inability to see the way the world is 
going; and yet those very CeltSi by our affinity with 
whom we are periahing^ will be hating and upbraiding 
usall the tima 

This is a somewhat unpleasant view to take of the 
matter; but if it is true^ its being unpleasant does not 
make it any less true^ and we are always the better 
for seeing the truth. What we here see is not the 
whole truth, however. So long as this mixed consti- 
tution of our nature possesses u% we pay it tribute 
and serve it; so soon as we possess it^ it pays us 
tribute and serves u& So long as we are Uindly and 
ignorantly idled about by the forces of our nature^ 
their contradiction baffles us and lames us; so soon 
as we have clearly discerned what they are^ andb^gun 
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to apply to them a law of measure, oontroly and gmd- 
ancoi ihey may be made to work for our good and to 
cany us forward. Then we n^y hare the good of 
our Glerman part^ the good of our Latin part^ the 
good of our Celtic part; and instead of one part 
dashingwith theother, wemay biingitin to continue 
and perfect the other, when the other has giren us 
all the ^poi it can yield, and by being pressed further, 
could only give us its faulty excess. Then we may 
use the Graman faithfulness to Nature to giro us 
science^ and to free us from insolence and self-will ; 
we may use the Celtic quickness of perception to give 
us delicacy, and to free us from hardness and Philis- 
tinism; we may use the Latin decisiveness to give us 
strenuous dear method, and to free us from fumbling 
and idling. Already, in their imtrained state^ these 
elements give signs, in our life and literature, of their 
being present in us, and a kind of prophecy of what 
they could do for us if they were properly observed, 
trained, and applied. But this they have not yet been; 
we ride one force of our nature to death; we will be 
nothing but Ang^o^Saxons in the Old World or in the 
New; and when our race has built Bold Street^ Liver- 
pool, and pronounced it vexy good, it hurries across 
the Atlantic, and builds Nashville, and Jacksonville, 
and Milledgeville^ and thinks it is fulfilling the designs 
of Providence in an incomparable manner. But true 
Anglo-Saxons, simply and sincerely rooted in the 
German nature, we are not and cannot be; all we have 
accomplished by our onesidedness is to blur and con- 
fuse the natural basis in ourselves altogether, and to 
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become ■omething eooentrioi unattnetiye^ and ixihar- 
monioiu. 

A man of ezqninte intelligenoe and charming 
dianeter, the late Mr. Cobden, used to fancy that a 
better acqnaintance with the United States was the 
grand panacea f or ua ; and once in a speech he be- 
wailed the inattention of onr seats of learning to 
them, and seemed to think that if oar ingenuous 
youth at Oxford were taught a little less about the 
Ilissa^ and a little more about Chicago^ we should all 
be the better for it Chicago has its claims upon us, 
no doubt; but it is evident that from the point of 
yiew to which I haye been leadings a stimulation of 
our Anglo-Sazomsm, such as is intended by Mr. Cob- 
den's proposal, does not appear the thing most need- 
ful for us; seeing our American brothers ihemselyes 
haye rather, like us^ to tiy and moderate the flame of 
Anglo-Sazonism in their own breasts, than to ask us 
to dap the bellows to it in ours. So I am inclined 
to beeeedi Oxford, instead of expiating her oyer- 
addidaon to the Ilissus by lectures on Chicago, to giye 
us an expounder for a stOl m<w6 remote-looking object 
than the Tlissusi — ^the Celtic languages and literature. 
And yet why should I call it remotet if , as I have 
been labouring to show, in the spiritual frame of us 
English ourselyes, a Celtic fibre, little as we may haye 
eyer thoughtof tnudng it^ liyes and works Miens in 
^puck^ in rdigUmt ^ liood/ said Lord Lyndhurst; the 
philologists haye set him right about the speech, the 
phyaiolpgists about the Uood ; and perhaps^ taking 
rel^gioQ in the wide but true sense of our whole spiri- 
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toal actiyityi those who hare followed what I hare 
been saying here will think that the Celt is not so 
wholly alien to us in rel%ion« Bnt^ at any rate, let 
us consider that of the shrunken and diminished re- 
mains of this great primitive raoe^ all, with one insig- 
nificant exception, belongs to the English empire; 
only Brittany is notours; we have Ireland, the Scotch 
Highlands^ Wales, the Isle of Man, ComwalL They 
are a part of ourselyea^ we are deeply interested in J 

knowing them, they are deeply interested in being J\ 

known by us ; and yet in the great and rich uniyer- 
sities of this great and rich country there is no chair 
of Celtic, there is no study or teaching of Celtic mat> 
ters ; those who want them must go abroad for them. 
It is neither right nor reasonable that this should be 
besa Ireland has had in the last half centuxy a band , 
of Celtic students, — a band with which death, alas 1 
has of late been busy, — ^from whence Oxford or Cam- 
bridge might have taken an admirable professor of 
Celtic ; and with the authority of a university chair, 
a great Celtic scholar, on a subject little known, and 
where all would have readily deferred to him, might 
have by this time doubled our facilities for knowing 
the Celt^ by procuring for this country Celtic docu- 
ments which were inaccessible here, and preventing 
the dispersion of others which were accessible It is 
not much that the English Covemment does for science 
or literature; but if Eugene CCuny, from a chair of 
Celtic at Oxford, had appealed to the Oovemment to 
get him copies or the originals of the Celtic treasures 
in the Buigundian library at Brussels, or in the 
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ON TRANSLATING HOMEB. 



It has more tiiaa once been suggested to me that I 
should translate Homer. That is a task for which 
I have neither the time nor the courage; but the 
suggestion led me to regard yet more closely a poet 
whom I had already long studied, and for one or two 
years the works of Homer were seldom out of my 
haiida The study of classical literature is probably 
on the decline; but^ whatever may be the fate of 
this study in general, it is certain that^ as instruc- 
tion spreads and the number of readers increases^ 
attention will be more and more directed to the 
poetry of Homery not indeed as part of a classical 
course, but as the most important poetical monu- 
ment existing. Even within the last ten years two 
fresh translations of the Iliad have appeared in 
England : one by a man of great ability and genuine 
learning Professor Newman; the other by ]k£r. 
Wright^ the conscientious and painstaking translator 
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of Dante. It may safely be asserted that neither 
of these works will take rank as the standard trans- 
lation of Homer; that the task of rendering him 
will still be attempted by other transUtom It 
may perhaps be possible to render to these some 
service^ to save them some loss of labouri by pointing 
oat locks on which their predecessors have splits 
and the right objects on which a translator of Homer 
should fix his attention. 

It is disputed what aim a translator should propose 
to himself in dealing with his original Even this 
prdiminaiy is not yet settled. On one side it is 
said that the translation ought to be such "that 
the reader should, if possible^ foiget that it is a 
translation at all, and be luUed into the illusion 
that he is reading an original work,— something 
original" (if the tnnslation be in English), ''from 
an English hand." The real original is in this case, 
it is said, ''taken as a basis on which to rear a poem 
that shall afiiMst our countrymen as the original may 
be oonoeiyed to have afiected its natural hearers." 
On the other hand, iSr, Newman, who states the 
foregoing doctrine only to condemn it^ declares 
that he "aims at precisely the opposite: to retain 
eyeiy peeoliariQr of the original, so far as he is aUe^ 
wUk the gretUer care the mare for^gn ii mw^ happen to 
k/* so that it may "never be forgotten that he is 
imitating^ and imitating in a different material" The 
tianslatoi's "first duty," says Mr. Newman, "is a 
hjstorical one^ to be faiihJvL** Probably both sides 
would agree that the tianslatoi's "first duty is to 
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be faithful;" but the question at issue between 
them is, in what faithfulness consistsL 

My one object is to give practical advice to a 
translator ; and I shall not the least concern myself 
with theories of translation as such. But I advise 
the translator not to try ''to rear on the basis of the 
Iliad^ a poem that shall.affect our countrymen as the 
original may be conceived to have afiected its natural 
hearers ;" and for this simple reason, that we cannot 
possibly tell Ikw the Hiad ''affected its natural hearers.'' 
It is probably meant merely that he should try to 
affect Englishmen powerf ully, as Homer affected 
Greeks powerfully; but this direction is not enough, 
and can give no real guidance. For all great poets 
affect their hearers powerfully, but the effect of one 
poet is one thin^ that of another poet another thing : 
it is our translator's business to reproduce the effect 
of Homer, and the most powerful emotion of the 
unlearned English reader can never assure him 
whether he has reproduced this, or whether he has 
produced something else. So^ again, he may follow 
Mr. Newman's directions, he may try to be "faith- 
ful," he may "retain every peculiarity of his ori- 
ginal ;" but who is to assure him, who iiT to assure 
Mr. Newman himself that, when he has done this^ 
he has done that for which Mr. Newman enjoinai 
this to be done^ "adhered closely to Homer's manner 
and habit of thought" 1 Evidently the translator 
needs some more practical directions than these. No 
one can tell him how Homer affected the Greeks; 
but there are those who can tell him how Homer 
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aflbets ihenL These are scholars; who possess^ at 
the same time with knowledge of Greek, adequate 
poetical taste and feeling No translation will seem 
to them of much worth compared with the original; 
but they slone can say whether the translation pro- 
duces more or less the same effect upon them as the 
original They are the only competent tribunal in 
this matter: the Greeks are dead; the unlearned 
Knglishman has not the data for judging; and no 
man can safely confide in his own single judgment 
of his own work. Let not the translatori then, 
trust to his notions of what the ancient Greeks 
would have thought of him; he will lose himself 
in the vague. Let him not trust to what the ordi* 
naiy English reader thinks of him ; he will be taking 
the blind for his guide. Let him not trust to his 
own judgment of his own work; he may be misled 
by individual caprices. Let him ask how his work 
affects those who both know Greek and can appre- 
ciate poetry; whether to read it gives the Provost 
of Eton, or Professor Thompson at Cambridge^ or 
Professor Jowett here in Oxford, at all the same 
fedii^ which to read the origiual gives them. I 
consider that when Bentley said of Pope's translsr 
tion, ^It was a pretty poem, but must not be called 
Homer," the work, in spite of all its power and 
attractiveness^ was judged. 

42f ctv < ^pjyft/iof tpinuv, — ''as the judicious 
would determine^" — that is a test to which every 
one professes himself willing to submit his works. 
Unluq^pily, in most cases, no two persons agree as 
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to who *'the judidoufl" are. In the piesent case, 
the ambiguity is removed : I suppose the translator 
at one with me as to the tribunal to which alone he 
should look for judgment; and he has thus obtained 
a practical test by which to estimate the real success 
of his work. How is he to proceed, in order that 
his work| tried by this test^ may be found^ most 
successful 1 

First of all, there are certain negative counsels 
which I will give him. Homer has occupied men's 
minds so much, such a literature has arisen about 
him, that every one who approaches him should' 
resolve strictly to limit himself to that which may 
directly serve the object for which he approaches 
him. I advise the translator to have nothing to do 
with the questions, whether Homer ever eSdsted; 
whether the poet of the Iliad be one or many; 
whether the Iliad be one poem or an AehiU^ and 
an Iliad stuck together; whether the Christian doc- 
trine of the Atonement is shadowed forth in the 
Homeric mythology; whether the (Goddess Latona 
in any way prefigures the Yixgin Mary, and so on. 
These are questions which have been discussed with 
learning, with ingenuity, nay, with genius; but they 
have two inconveniences, — one general for all who 
approach them, one particular for the translator. 
The general inconvenience is that there really exist 
no data for determining them. The particular in- 
convenience is that their solution by the translator, 
even were it possible, could be of no benefit to 
translation* 

VOUIL L 
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. I advise hiniy again, not to trouble himself with 
conatrnetiiig a special vocabulary for his use in trans- 
lation; with excluding a certain class of English 
woxd% and with confining himself to another class, in 
obedience to any theory about the peculiar qualities 
of Homei's style. Mr. Newman says that *'the 
entire dialect of Homer being essentially archaic, that 
of a translator ought to be as much Saju)-Norman as 
posable^ and owe as little as possible to the elements 
thrown into our language by classical learning.** Mr. 
Newman is unfortunate in the observance of his own 
theory; for I continually find in his translation words 
of Latin origin, which seem to me quite alien to the 
simplicity of Homer, — *^ responsive^'' for instance, 
which is a favourite word of "Mi. Newman, to Fspre- 
sent tUa Homeric iiut^iuv^ : 

""GrMt Haelor of th« motley lielm thus spoke to her fWQwiuiw. 
'* But thns tmptmtlmiy to him spoke god-like Alexander. " 

And the word *' celestial,'' again, in the grand address 
of Zeus to the horses of Achilles^ 

** Toi^ who an bom cdedM^ firam Eld and Deeth exempted 1 " 

seems to me in that place exactly to jar upon the 
feeling as too booIdsL But^ apart from the question 
of Vi. Newman's fidelity to his own theory, such a 
theory seems to me both dangerous for a translator 
and false in itselL Dangerous for a translator ; be- 
cause^ wherever one finds such a theory announced 
(and one finds it pretty often), it is generally followed 
by an. eog^^losion of pedantry; and pedantry is of all 
things in the world the most un-Homeric False in 
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itself; becansOi in fact^ we owe to the Latin element 
in our language most of that very rapidity and desr 
dedsiveness by which it is contradistinguished from 
the German, and in sympathy with the languages of 
Greece and Bome : so that to limit an English trans- 
lator of Homer to words of Saxon origin is to deprive 
him of one of his special advantages for translating 
Homer. In Yoss's well-known translation of Homer, 
it is precisely the qualities of his German language 
itself y something heavy and trailing both in the struo- 
ture of its sentences and in the words of which it is 
composed, which prevent his translation, in spite of 
the hexameters, in spite of the fidelity, from creating 
in. us the impression created by the Greek Mr. 
Newman's prescription, if followed, would just strip 
the English translator of the advantage which he has 
over Voss. 

The frame of mind in which we approach an author 
influences our correctness of appreciation of him ; and 
Homer should be approached by a translator in the 
simplest frame of mind possible. Modem sentiment 
tries to make the ancient not less than the modem 
world its own ; but against modem sentiment in its 
applications to Homer the translator, if he would feel 
Homer truly — and unless he feels him truly, how can 
he render him truly t — cannot be too much on his 
guard. For example : the writer of an interesting 
article on English translations of Homer, in the last 
number of the National Beview^ quotes, I see, with 
admiration, a criticism of Mr. Buskin on the use of 
the epithet ^wriCoos, ** life-giving^" in that beautiful 
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paasage in the third book of the Viad^ which follows 
Helen's mention of her brothers Castor and Pollux 
as afiye^ thongh they were in troth dead : 

Mf ^r« * Tvdr 9 48f Kwixof ^iMrlftot aZa 



^The poet^" says l£r. Buskin, ^^has to speak of the 
earth in sadness ; but he will not let ttiat sadness 
affect or change his thought of it No; though 
Castor and Polluz be dead, yet the earth is our 
mother stOl, — ^buitful, life-giving." This is a just 
specimen of that sort of application of modem senti* 
ment to the andentfl^ against which a student^ who 
wishes to feel the ancients truly, cannot too resolutely 
defend himsell It reminds one^ as, alas 1 so jniich 
of Mr. Buskin's writing reminds one^ of those words 
of the most delicate of living critics : " Comme tout 
genre de composition a son toieil particulier, edvi du 
genre remameeguet ifesi le fauac," The reader may feel 
moved as he roads it ; but it is not the less an ex- 
ample of ^le fiuix'^in criticism ; it is taien. It is not 
tme^ as to that particular passage^ that Homer called 
the earth ^wr^oo^ because^ ^'though he had to speak 
of'tbe earth in sadnesi^ he would not let that sadness 
change or affect his thou^^t of it^" but consoled him- 
self by considering that "the earth is our mother 
stiD, — ^fruitful, life-giving.** It is not trae^ as a 
matter of general criticism, that this kind of senti- 
mentality, eminently modem, inspires Homer at alL 
'^Vnm, Homer and Polygnotus I eveiy day lean 
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more clearly,** Bays Goethe^ ''that in our life heie 
above ground we have^ properly speaking to enact 
Hell : " ^ — ^if the student must absolutely have a key- 
note to the Hiadf let him take this of Goethe^ and see 
what he can do with it ; it will not^ at any rate^ like 
the tender pantheism of Mr* Sudan, falsify for him 
the whole strain of Homer. 

These are negative counsels ; I come to the posi- 
tive. "When I say, the translator of Homer should 
above all be penetrated by a sense of four qualities of 
his author ; — ^that he is eminently rapid; that he is 
eminently plain and direct^ both in the evolution of 
his thought and in the expression of it^ that is, both 
in his syntax and in his words ; that he is eminently 
plain and direct in the substance of his thought^ that 
iS| in his matter and ideas ; and, finally that he is 
eminently noble ; — ^I probably seem to be saying what 
is too general to be of much service to anybody* Yet 
it is strictly true that^ for want of duly penetratisg 
themselves with the first-named quality of Homer, 
his rapidity, Cowper and "Mr. Wright have failed in 
rendering him; that^ for want of duly appreciating 
the second-named quality, his plainness and directness 
of style and dictation, Pope and Mr. Sotheby have 
failed in rendering him ; that for want of appreciating 
the third, his plainness and directness of ideas^ C9uip- 
man has failed in rendering him; while for want of ap- 
preciating the f oiirth, his nobleness^ Mr. Newman, who 
has clearly seen some of the faults of his predecessors! 
has yet failed more conspicuously than any of them. 
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Coleridge sayi^ in his strange language^ spealdng 
of the union of the human soul with the divine 
essencOi that this takes place 

** WbsDs'cr the mist^ whieh ttands 'twizt God and thee^ 
DcfeoatM to a pun tmuparraqr ; " 

and 80^ too^ it may be said of that union of the trans- 
lator with his origmaly which alone can produce a 
good translation, that it takes place when the mist 
which stands between them — ^the mist of alien modes 
of thinkings speaking, and feeling on the translator's 
part — "defecates to a pure transparency,'' 'and dis- 
appears. But between Oowper and Homer — (Mr. 
Wright repeats in the main Gowper's manner, as Mr. 
Sotheby repeats Pope's manner, and neither "Mr. 
Wright's tnmslation nor Mr. Sotheby's has, I must 
be f OEgiven for sayin|^ any proper reason for existing) 
— ^between Oowper and Homer there is interposed the 
mist of Gowper's elaborate Miltonic manner, entirely 
alien to the flowing rapidity of Homer ; between Pope 
and Homer there is interposed the nust of Pope's 
literary artificial manner, entirely alien to the plain 
nataralneBs of Homer's manner; between Chapman 
and Homer there is interposed the mist of the fanci- 
fulness of the Elizabethan age, entirely alien to the 
plain directness of Homer's thought and feeling ; 
while between Mr. Newman and Homer is interposed 
a doud of more than Egyptian thicknesi^ — ^namely, a 
manner, in Mr. Newman's yerdon, eminently ignoble^ 
while Homer^s manner is eminently noble. 

I do not despair of making all these propositions 
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dear to a student who approaches Homer with a free 
mind. Firsts Homer is eminently rapid, and to this 
rapidity the elaborate movement of Miltonic blank 
verse is alien. The reputation of Gowpery that most 
interesting man and excellent poet^ does not depend 
on his translation of Homer ; and in his preface to 
the second edition, he himself tells us that he felt^ — 
he had too much poetical taste not to feel,— on re- 
turning to his own version after six or seven years, 
''more dissatisfied with it himself than the most 
difficult to be pleased of all his judges." And he was 
dissatisfied with it for the right reason, — that ''it 
seemed to him deficient in the grace of ease.** Yet he 
seems to have originally misconceived the manner of 
Homer so much, that it is no wonder he rendered 
him amiss. " The similitude of Milton's manner to 
that of Homer is such,'' he says, "that no person 
familiar with both can read either without being re- 
minded of the other; and it is in those breaks and 
pauses to which the numbers of the English poet are 
so much indebted, both for their dignity and variety, 
that he chiefiy copies the Oredan." It would be 
more true to say: "The unlikeness of Milton's 
manner to that of Homer is such, that no person 
familiar with both can read either without being 
struck with his difference from the other ; and it is 
in his breaks and .pauses that the English poet is 
most imlike the Qrecian." 

The inversion and pregnant conciseness of Milton 
or Dante are, doubtless, most impressive qualities of 
style; but they are the very oppoates of the direct- 
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Hess and flowingness of Homer, which he keeps alike 
in passages of the simplest narratiye^ and in those of 
the deepest emotion. Not only, for example^ are 
these lines of Gowper nnoHomeric : — 

^ So nnmeroni leemod those fires the hanks hetween 
Of Za]ithii% hlaziog, and the fleet of Greece 
la prospect all of Troy ; " 

where the position of the word ^'blazing" gives an 
entirely nn-Homeric movement to this simple passage, 
describing the fires of the Trojan camp outside of 
Troj; but the following lines^ in that very highly- 
wxoQght passage where the horse of Achilles answers 
his mastoids reproaches for having left Patrodus on 
the field of battle^ are equally un-Homeric : — 

** For not through sloth or tardiness on ns 
An^t chaigeahle, have Diom's sons thine snns 
Stript from Fktioolas' shoulders ; bnt a God 
Mstchless in hattls, oflspiing of bright-haired 
lAtenSp him oontending in the van 
Slew, to the glory of the chief of Troy.** 

Here even the first inversion, ''have Ilium's sons 
thine anns Stript from Patrodus' shoulders," gives 
the reader a sense of a movement not Homeric; and 
the second inversion, ''a Qcd him contending in the 
van Slew," gives this sense ten times stronger. In« 
stead of moving on without check, as in reading the 
original, the reader twice finds himself, in reading the 
trandation, brought up and chedced* ^omer moves 
with the same simplidty and rapidity in the highly- 
wrought as in the simple passage. 

It is in vain tliat Cowper insists on Ids fidelity : 
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<<my chief boast ia that I have adhered closely to my 

original:" — *'the matter found in me^ whether the 

reader like it or not^ is found also in Homer; and 

the matter not found in me^ how much soever the 

reader may admire it^ is found only in Mr, Pope.* 

To suppose that it is JiddUy to an original to give its 

matter, unless you at the same time give its manner; 

or, rather, to suppose that you can really give its 

matter at all, unless you can give its manner, is just 

the mistake of our pre-Baphadite school of painters^ 

who do not understand that the peculiar effect of 

nature resides in the whole and not in the parta So 

the peculiar effect of a poet resides in his manner and 

movement^ not in his words taken separately. It is 

well known how conscientiously literal is Cowper in 

his translation of Homer. It is well known how 

extravagantly free is Pope. 

"So let it Im I 
Portents and nrodkies are loet on me s "* 

that is Pope's rendering of the words, 

" XanthuB, why propheeiest thon my death to me I thon needeit 
not at all ; "— 

yet^ on the whole^ Pope's translation of the Hiad is 
more Homeric than Cowper's, for it is more rapid. 

Pope's movement^ however, though rapid, is not 
of the same kind as Homer's ; and here I come to the 
real objection to rhyme in a translation of Homer. 
It is commonly said that rhjrme is to be abandoned 
in a translation of Homer, because *'the exigences of 

^ Iliad, six. 420. 
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ihyme,* to quote Mr. Newman, I'poeitively forbid 
faithfoInesB ; " because ''a joat tranalation of any 
ancient poet in rhyme^** to quote Cowper, "is im- 
poasible.'* Thia, bowever, is merely an accidental 
objection to rhyma If thia were all, it might be 
anppoaed, that if rhymea were more abundant^ Homer 
could be adequately translated in rhyma But thia 
ia not ao ; there ia a deeper, a aubatantial objection 
to rhyme in a tranalation of Homer. It ia, that 
rhyme inevitably tenda to pair linea which in the 
original are independent^ and thua the movement.of 
the poem ia changed. In these linea of Chapman, for 
instance, from Sarpedon'a apeech to Olaucua, in the 
twelfth book of the Iliad.*— 

**OfUeiid. if keeping back ^ 
Would keep back age from u^ and death, and that we might 

sotwnck 
In thia life'a hunan aea at all, bat that deferring now 
We ahnnned death erer,— nor would I half thia Tain ya or ahow, 
Ker i^adtj a folly ao^ to wiah thee to adTaaoe ; 
But aince we mfiutl go^ though not here^ and that besidea the 



Rpopo s ed now, then are infinite fittee,** etc 

Here the neceaaity of making the line^ 

''Kor gloriiy a folly ao, to wish thee to advance," 

xhyme with the line which foUowa it^ entirely changea 
and apoila the movement of the paaaaga 

''Keither would I myaelf go ibrth to fight with the foremoat^ 
Ker would I uge thee on to enter the i^orioaa battle^" 

> Iliad, ziL aa t 
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BtLjB Homer; there he stops, and begins an opposed 
moyement : 

" But— fbr a thonwind flttes of death stsnd doMtoaaalwayi"— 

This line, in which Homer wishes to go away with 
the most marked rapidity £rom the line before^ Chap- 
man IB forced, by the necessity of rhyming^ intimately 
to connect with the line before. 



'* Bat since ws mitff go^ thoi^ not bttvy and that baiidflB tha * 

chance "-» ! 



The moment the word dianee strikes our ear. we are 
irresistibly carried back to advance and to the whole | 

previous line, which, according to Homer^s own feel* j 

ing^ we ought to hare left behind us entirely, and to J 

be moving farther and farther away from. 

Bhyme certainly, by intensifying antithesis^ can 
intensify separation, and this is precisely what Pope ! 

does; but this balanced rhetorical antithesis, though 
veiy effective, is entirely un-Homeria And this is 
what I mean by saying that Pope fails to render I 

Homer, because he does not render his plainness and ' 

directness of style and diction. Where Homer marks ^ 

separation by moving away. Pope marks it by anti- | 

thesis. No passage could show this better than the j 

passage I have just quoted, on which I will pause for 
a moment 

Bobert Wood, whose Essay on ihs Oenius of Eomar 
is mentioned by (joethe as one of the books which 
fell into his hands when his powers were first develop- 
ing themselves, and strongly interested him, relates 
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of this passage a striking stoiy. He says that in 
1762; at the end of the Seven Years' War, being 
then Under-Secretaiy of States he was directed to 
wait apon the P^resident of the Conndly Lord Gran- 
Tiller a few days before he died, with the preliminary 
artides of the Treaty of Pariai *'I found him," he 
continnei^ "so languid, that I proposed postponing 
my bunness for another time; but he insisted that 
I should stay, saying it could not prolong his life to 
n^ect his duty; and repeating the following passage 
out of Sarpedon's speech, he dwelled with particular 
emphasis on the third line, which recalled to his mind 
the distinguishing part he had taken in public affairs :---• 

& wiwm, if /ih yii^ wSKi/utf mpl ritfdt ^iryfmt, . 

olffl ^ fUXXufuw iyipn ^ dioMiifu n 

y^mff 9Ct€ k€w «dr5f M 9fAr9i9i /i«xo/mV»^ 

otfn Iff 0k ^rihXmfiii /tdx?F ^ KiMMnpoM' 

His Lordship repeated the last word several times 
withacalm and detenninate resignation; and, after a 
serious pause of some minutes^ he desired to hear the 
iVeaty read, to which he listened with great atten- 
tion, and recovered spirits enough to declare the 
^)probation of a dying statesman (I use his own 
woods) *on the most glorious war, and most honour- 
able peaces this nation ever saw/** 



> ThflM SIS ths wndt on which Loid GnuiTills 'Mwellsd 
irith psrtieiilir emphiifi." 

* Bobot Wood, JBua^ m iMs Origkidl CfmUui atid WriUm^ 
^Mmut, LoDdoB, 1775. p. vIL 
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I quote thiB story, firsts becaoBe it is interesting as 
exhibiting the English aristocracy at its very height 
of coltore^ lofty spirit^ and greatness^ towards the 
middle of the last century. I quote it^ secondly, 
because it seems to me to illustrate Groethe's saying 
which I mentioned, that our lif e^ in Homer's view of 
it^ represents a conflict and a hell; and it brings out^ 
too, what there is tonic and fortifying in this doctxina 
I quote it^ lastly, because it shows that the passage 
is just one of those in translating which Pope wOl be 
at his best^ a passage of strong emotion and oratorical 
movementi not of simple narrative or description. 

Pope translates the passage thus : — 

''Could all our can elado tha gloomy grava 
Which daima no leaa tha feariul than tha hrava^ 
For luat of iama I ahoold not yainly daia 
In fighting fialda, nor nzga thy aonl to wart 
Bat flinoe^ alaa t IgnoUa aga moat coma, 
Diaoaaci and daath'a inaxorahla doom ; 
Tha Ufa which othan pay, lat na bestow. 
And gLva to iama what wa to nature owe.** 

Nothing could better exhibit Pope's prodigious talent^ 
and nothing, too, could be better in its own way. 
But^ as Bentley said, '< You must not call it Homer*" 
One feds that Homer^s thought has passed through a 
literary and rhetorical crucible, and come out h^hly 
intellectualised; come out in a form which strongly 
impresses us, indeed, but which no longer im|Mresses 
us in the same way as when it was uttered by Homer. 
The antithesis of the last two lines — 

«<Tha lift which othan pay, lat na beatow. 
And give to &ma what wa to natora owa**— 



' *' *»■ ' ■» ■ — y«* l» m il i n wrm «— >t z— -. - — ;;^ 
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is ezodlent^ and is just suited to Pope's heroic 
oouplet; but neither the antithesiB itself nor the 
couplet which conveys it^ is suited to the feeling or 
to the movement of the Homeric tofuv, 

A litexaiy and intelleetualised language is, how- 
ever, in its own way well suited to grand matters; and 
Pope^ with a language of this kind and his own ad- 
mirable talent^ comes off well enough as long aa he 
has passion, or oratory, or a great crisis to deal with. 
Even here, as I have been pointing out^ he does not 
render Homer; buth^ and his style are in themselves 
strong. It is when he comes to level passages, pas- 
sages of narrative or description, that he and his style 
are sorely tried, and prove themselves weak A per- 
fectly plain direct style can of course conveythe 
simplest matter as naturally as the grandest ; indeed, 
it must be harder for it^ one would say, to convey a 
gnmd matter worthily and nobly, than to convey a 
common matter, as alone such a matter should be 
conveyed, plainly and simply. But the style of 
Hasselas is incomparably better fitted to describe a 
sage philosophising than a soldier lighting his camp- 
fire. The style of Pope is not the style of Basselas ; 
but it is equally a literary style, equally unfitted to 
describe a simple matter with the plain naturalness of 
Hcnner. 

Every one knows the passage at the end of the 
eighth book of HkBlUai, where the fires of the Trojan 
encampment are likened to the starsL It is veiy far 
from my wish to hold Pope up to ridicule^ so I shall 
not quote the commencement of the passage^ which in 
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die original is of great and celebrated beanty, and 
in tranalating which Pope haa been aingolarly and 
notoriously fortonata But the latter part of the 
passage, where Homer leaves the staiSi and comes to 
the Trojan firesi treats of the plainest^ most matterof- 
fact subject possible^ and deals with this, as Homer 
always deals with every subject^ in the plainest and 
moat straightforward style. ''So many in number, 
between the ships and the streams of Xanthus, shone 
forth in front of Troy the fires kindled by the Trojans. 
There were kindled a thousand fires in the plain; and 
by each one there sat Sity men in the light of the 
blazing fire. And the horses^ munching white barley 
and lye^ and standing by the chariots^ waited for the 
bright-throned Morning." ^ 

In Pope's translation, this plain story becomes the 
following : — 

" 80 many flames before proud Ilion Uaze^ 
. And brighten glimmering Xanthua with thoir xayi ; 
The long reflectiona of the distant fires 
Gleam on the \ra]ls» and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand pilea the dnsky horrois gild. 
And shoot a ahadj lustre o'er the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pUe attend, 
Whose umbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send ; 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of com. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom." 

It is for passages of this sort^ which, after all, form 
the bulk of a narrative poem, that Pope's style is so 
bad. In elevated passages he is powerful, as Homer 
is powerful, though not in the same way; but in 

^ Iliad, Till 660. 
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plain DArratiye, where Homer is still power and delight- 
fo], Pope^ by the inherent ianlt of his style^ is in- 
eflfectiye and oat of taste. Wordsworth says some- 
where^ that wherever Yirgil seems to have composed 
^ with his eye on the object^*" Dryden fails to render 
him. Homer invariably composes *' with his eye on 
the object^" whether the object be a moral or a 
material one : Pope composes with his eye on .his 
styles into which he transktes his object^ whatever 
it is. lliat^ therefore^ which Homer conveys to us 
immediately^ Pope conveys to us through a medium. 
He aims at taming Homer's sentiments pointedly Imd 
rhetorically; at investing Hom^s description with 
ornament and dignity. A sentiment may be changed 
by being pat into a pointed and oratorical f orm, yet 
may still be very effective in that form ; but a de- 
scription, the moment it takes its eyes off that which 
it is to describe, and begins to think of ornamenting 
itself is worthlesa 

Therefore^ I say, the translator of Homer should 
penetrate himself with a sense of the plainness and 
directness of Hom^s style; of the simplicity with 
which Homer's thought is evolved and expressed. He 
has Pope's fate before his eyes, to show him what a 
divorce may be created even between the most gifted 
translator and Homer by an artificial evolution of 
thought and a literary cast of style. 

Chapman's style is not artificial and literary like 
Pope'si nor his movement elaborate and self-retarding 
like, the Miltonio movement of Cowper. He is plain- 
spoken, firash, vigorooi^ and, to acertain d^gree^ rapid; 
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and all these are Homerio qualitiea I cannot say 
that I think the movement of his foarteon^syllable 
line, which has been so mach commended, Homeric ; 
but on this point I shall have more to say by and 
by, when I come to speak of Mr. Newman's metrical 
exploita But it is not distinctly anti-Homeric, like 
the movement of Milton's blank verse ; and it has a 
rapidity of its own. Chapman's diction, too^ is gene- 
rally good, that is^ appropriate to Homer ; above all, 
the qmtactical character of his style is appropriata 
With these merits^ what prevents his translation from 
being a satisfactory version of Homer t Is it merely 
the want of literal faithfulness to his original, imposed 
upon him, it is said, by the exigences of rhymet 
Has this celebrated version, which has so many ad* 
vantages, no other and deeper defect than thatt Its 
author is a poet^ and a poet^ too, of the Elizabethan 
age; the golden age of English literatore as it is 
called, and on the whole truly called; for, whatever 
be the defects of Elizabethan literatore (and they are 
great), we have no development of our literature to 
compare with it for vigour and richness. This age, 
too, showed what it could do in translating by pro- 
ducing a master-piece, its version of the Bible. 

Chapman's translation has often been praised as 
eminently Homeric. Eeats's fine sonnet in its honour 
every one knows; bat Keats could not read the 
original, and therefore could not really judge the 
translation. Coleridge, in praising Chapman's version, 
says at the saQie time^ ''It will give you small idea 
of Homer." But the grave authority of Mr. Hallam 
' VOL. IL u 
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pronounces this translation to be *' often exceedingly 
Homeric;" and its latest editor boldly declares that 
by what^ with a deplorable styles he calls " his own 
innatiye Homeric geninsi" Chapman "has thoroughly 
identified himself with Homer;'' and that ''we paidon 
him even for his digressions^ for they are such as we 
fed Homer himself wonld have writtea" 

I confess that I can never read twenty linea of 
Chapman's version without recurring to Bentle/s cry, 
''This is not Homer 1" and that from a deeper cause 
than any unfaithfulness occasioned by the fetters of 
riiyme. 

I said that there were four things which eminently 
distingnished Homer, and with a sense of which 
Homer^s translator should penetrate himself a»*fully 
as possible. One of these four things was, the plain- 
ness and directness of Homer's ideas. I have just 
been speaking of the plainness and directness of his 
style; but the plainness and directness of the con- 
tents of his style^ of his ideas themselves, is not less 
remarkable. But as eminently as Homer is plain, so 
eminently is the Elizabethan literature in general, 
and Chapman in particular, fandfuL Steeped in 
humours and fantasticality up to its very lips, the 
Elisabethan age, newly arrived at the free use of the 
human faculties after their long term, of bondage, and 
delighting to exercise them freely, suflTers from its 
own extravagance in this first exercise of them, can 
hardly faring itself to see an object quietly or to de- 
scribe it temperately. Happily, in the translation of 
the Bible^ the sacred character of their original in- 
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spired the trauBlaton with sach respect that they did 
not dare to give the rein to their own fancies in dealing 
with it But^ in dealing with works of profane litera- 
ture, in dealing with poetical works above all, which 
highly stimulated thenii one may say that the minds 
of the Elizabethan translatois were too active; that 
they could not forbear importing so much of their 
own, and this of a most peculiar and Elisabethan 
character, into their original, that they eflBEtced the 
character of the original itseli 

Take merely the opening pages to Chapman's trans- 
lation, the introductory verses, and the dedications. 
You will find:— 

"An Anagnm of the name of our Dzead Fkiiioa^ 
Hy most gncioiia and sacred Mwcenaa, 
Henry, Prince of Wales, 
Onr Snnn, Heyr, Peace, Lifeb"— 

Henry, son of James the Firsts to whom the work is 
dedicated. Then comes an address, 

" To the sacred Fountain of Princes, 
Sole Empress of Beaut]r and Virtue^ Anne^ Queen 

Of England," etc. 

All the Middle Age, with its grotesquenesa^ its 
conceits, its irrationality, U still in these opening 
pages; they by themselves are sufficient to indicate 
to us what agulf divides Chapman from the ** dearest- 
souled" of poets, from Homer; almost as great a gulf 
as that which divides him from Voltaire. Pope has 
been sneered i^t for saying that Chapman writes 
« somewhat as one might imagine Homer himself to 
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have written before he arrived at years of diacretioxL'' 
But the remark ii excellent : Homer expresses him- 
self like a man of adult reason. Chapman like a man 
whose reason has not yet cleared itsell For inatancoi 
if Homer had had to say of a poet^ that he hoped his 
merit was now about to be fully established in the 
opinion of good judges^ he was as incapable of saying 
this as Chapman says it^ — ''Though truth in her very 
nakedness sits in so deep a pit^ that from Grades to 
Aurorsi and Granges, few eyes can sound her, I hope 
yet those few here will so discover and confinn that 
the date being out of her darkness in this morning of 
our poet^ he shall now gird his temples with the sun," 
— ^Isay, Homer was as incapable of saying this in that 
manner, as Voltaire himself would have been. "Homer, 
indeed, has actually an affinity with Voltaire in the 
unrivalled deamess and straightforwardness of his 
thinking; in the way in which he keeps to one thought 
at a time^ and puts that thought forth in its complete 
natunJ plainness^ instead of being led away from it 
by some &nqr striking him in connection with it^ and 
being beguiled to wander off with this fancy till his 
Giigmal Uiought^ in its natural reality, knows him no 
more. What could better show ua how gifted a race 
was this Greek race T The same member of it has not 
only the power of profoundly touching that natural 
heart of humanity which it is Voltaire's weakness 
that he cannot reach, but can also address the under- 
standing with all Voltaire's admirable simplicity and 
rationality. 

My limits will not allow me to do more than 
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diortly iUu8tnit6» £rom Chapman's yendon of the IBad, 
what I mean when I speak of this vital difference 
between Homer and an Elizabethan poet in the 
quali^ of their thought ; between the pUun simplicity 
of the thought of the one^ and the carious complexity 
of the thought of the other. As in Pope's case^ I 
carefully abstain from choosing passages for the ex- 
press purpose of making Chapman appear ridiculous; 
Chapman, like Pope^ merits in himself all respect^ 
though he too, like Pope, fails to render Homer. 

In that tonic speech of Sarpedon, of which I hare 
said so much. Homer, you may remember, has : — 

"if indeed, Vat onoe iki$ battle aroided. 
We wen for erer to Uto without ^wing old and immortaL" 

Chapman cannot be satisfied with thia^ but must add 

a fancy to it : — 

<* if keeping back 
^yonld keep back age from ni» and death, and ihai «• mifiki 

and so on. Again ; in another passage which I have 
before quoted, where Zeus says to the horses of 
Pelous, 

fi 9^ Utuf Ihik^ iifdm 



"Why giTO weyou to royal Peleoi, to a mortal t but ye are 
without old age, and inunortaL" 



> Iliad, xyiL 44a. 
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CShapman sophisticatefl this into : — 

''Why giTd w% yoa if a mortal kin^ when Immorfctlity 

Again; in the speech of Achilles to his horsesi where 
Aehillefl^ according to Homer, says simply, *'Take 
heed that ye bring your master safe back to the host 
of theDanaans^ in some other sort than the last time^ 
when the battle is ended," Chapman sophisticates this 
into: — 

Qur kmri mOktff^ briog na «£** 

In Hector's famous speech, again, at his parting from 
Andromache, Homer makes him say : *'Nor does my 
own heart so bid me'' (to keep safe behind the walls), 
''sinoe I hare learned to be staunch alwaysi and to 
fight among the foremost of the Trojans^ busy on 
behalf of my faih^s great glory, and my own.**^ In 
Chapman's hand's this becomes : — 

** The spirit I fixet did breathe 
Did serer teach me that; much lesi^eiiioe the contempt of death 
Wee settled in me^ amd my mSmd Jamo yshai a wniky mbj^ 
Whom <^/l6$ i» te 20041 imjighl^ ami gim %o dok/^pan 
WUkoMiimtfnffKmad* In tkU Jin mud Bettor's iridlMiis: 
An wiMd kU eomiiryffBUhir,JriendM, h$ in him mods diMfu^" 

Yoa see how ingeuiously Hom^s plain thought is 
ionnenied, as the French would say, hera Homer 
goes on: Tor well I know this in my mind and in 
my hearty the day will be^ when sacred Troy shall 
perish:" — 
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Chapman makes this : — 

"And such a darmy day shall eome, in mind and soul I know. 
When aured Twj »haU tked her ipwat, /or nan qf ovar- 
ikrow.'* 

I might go on for everi bat I could not give yon'a 
better Qluatration than this laat^ of what I mean by 
saying that the Elizabethan poet fails to render Homer 
because he cannot forbear to intexpose a play of 
thought between his object and its expression. CSiap- 
man translates his object into Elizabethan, as Pope 
translates it into the Augustan of Queen Anne ; both 
convey it to us through a medium. Homer, on the 
other hand, sees his object and conveys it to us 
immediately. 

And jret^ in spite of this perfect plainness and 
directness of Homer's style, in spite of this perfect 
plainness and directness of his ideas, he is eminently 
noUe; he works as entirely in the grand style, he is 
as grandiose, as Phidias, or Dante, or Michael Angela 
This is what makes his translators despair. '*To give 
relief" says Cowper, "to prosaic subjects" (such as 
dressing, eatings drinking, harnessing, travelling, going 
to bed), that is to treat such subjects nobly, in the 
grand styles "without seeming unreasonably tumid, 
is extremely difficult'' It is difficulty but Homer has 
done it Homer is precisely the incomparablo poet 
he is, because he has done it His translator must 
not be tumid, must not be artificial, must not be 
Uterary; true: but then also he must not be common- 
place, must not be ignoble. I have shown you how 
translators of Homer fail by wanting rapidity, by 
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wanting simplicity of vtyU^ by wanting plainness of 
thought : in a second lecture I will show 70a how a 
tnnslator fails by wanting nobility. 

IL 

I mnst repeat what I said in beginnings that the 
tnnslator of Homer ought steadily to keep in mind 
where lies the real test of the success of his transla- 
tion, what judges he is to try to satisfy. He is to 
tiy to satisfy ichdan^ because scholars alone have the 
means of really judging him. A scholar may be a 
pedant^ it is true, and then his judgment will be 
worthless; but a scholar may also have poetical feel* 
ingS and then he can judge him truly; whereas' all 
the poetical feeling in the world will not enable a 
man who is not a scholar to judge him truly. For 
the translator is to reproduce Homer» and the scholar 
alone has the means of knowing that Homer who is 
to be rqNToduced. He knows him but imperfectly, 
for he is separated from him by time, race^ and Ian* 
guage; but he alone knows him at all Yet people 
speak as if there were two real tribunals in this 
matter, — the scholar^s tribunal, and that of the 
general puUia They speak as if the schohr^s judg- 
ment was one things and the general public's judgment 
another; both with their shortcomings, both with 
their liability to error; but both to be regarded by 
the tianaUtor. The translator who makes verbal 
literalness his chief care ''will,'' says a writer in the 
Ulaiumal Semsw whom I Iiave already quoted, ** be 
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appreciated by the scholar accostomed to test a trans- 
lation rigidly by comparison with the original, to look 
perhaps with ezcesdye care to finish in detail rather 
than boldness and general effect^ and find pardon 
oven for a version that seems bare and bold, so it be 
scholastic and faithful Bnt^ if the scholar in judging 
a translation looks to detail rather than to general 
effect^ he judges it pedantically and ilL The appeal, 
however, lies not from the pedantic scholar to the 
general public, which can only like or dislike Chap- 
man's version, or Pope's, or Mr. Newman's, but cannot 
jvdg€ them; it lies from the pedantic scholar to the 
scholar who is not pedantic, who knows that Homer 
is Homer by his general effect^ and not by his single 
words, and who demands but one thing in a tnuudar 
tion, — ^that it shall, as nearly as possible, reproduce 
for him the general ^ed of Homer. This, dien, re- 
mains the one proper aim of the translator : to repro- 
duce on the intelligent scholar, as nearly as possible, 
the general effect of Homer. Except so far as he 
reproduces this, he loses his labour, even though he 
may make a spirited Iliad of his own, like Pope, or 
translate Homer^s Iliad word for word, like Mr. New- 
man. If his proper aim were to stimulate in any 
manner possible the general public, he might be right 
in following Pope's example; if his proper aim were 
to help schoolboys to construe Homer, ho might be 
right in following Mr. Newman'a But it is not : his 
proper aim is, I repeat it yet once more^ to reproduce 
on the intelligent scholar, as nearly as he can, the 
general effect of Homer. 
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When, therofoiei Cowper sayB, "My chief boast is 
that I haTe adhered doaely to mj original;" when 
Mr. Newman bmjb, "Mj aim is to retain evezy pecii- 
Hari^ of the original, to be faUhfuIf exactly as ia the 
case with the dranghtsman of the Elgin marbles;" 
their real judge only replies : ''It may be so : repro- 
duce then npon n% reproduce the effect of Homer, 
as a good copy reproduces the effect of the Hffn, 
marbles." * 

When, again, Mr. Newman tells us that ''by an 
edianstiTe process of argument and experiment" lie 
haa found a metre which is at once the metre of "the 
modem Greek epic^" and a metre "like in moral 
genius" to Homer^s metre^ his judge has still but the 
same answer for him : "Itmaybeso; reproduce then 
on our ear something of the effSdct produced by the 
movement of Homer." 

But what is the general effect which Homer pro- > 
duces on Mr. Newman himself t because^ when we 
know this, we shall know whether he and his judges 
are agreed at the outset^ whether we may expect him, 
if he can reproduce the effi^ct he f eels^ if his hand 
does not betray him in the execution, to satisfy his 
judges and to succeed. I^ however, Mr. Newman's 
impression from Homer is something quite different 
from that of his judges, then it can hardly be expected 
that any amount of labour or talent will enable him 
to reproduce for them ihdr Homer. 

Mr. Newman does not leave us in doubt as to the 
general effect which Homer makes upon him. As I 
have told yon what is the general effect which Homer 
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makes upon me, — ^that of a most rapidly moTing poeti 
that of a poet most plain and direct in his style^ that 
of a poet most plain and direct in his ideas, that of a 
poet eminently noUe, — so Mr. Newman tells ns his 
general impression of Homer. '' Homor^s style^" he 
says, "is direct^ popolar, forcible, quaint^ flowinf^garm- 
lous." Again: "Homer rises and sinka with his subject 
is prosaic when it is tame, is low when it is mean." 

I lay my finger on four words in these two sen- 
tences of Mr. Newman, and I say that the man who 
could apply those words to Homer can never render 
Homer truly. The four words are these: guakd^ 
garruhuSf prosaic^ huk Search the English language 
for a word which does not apply to Homer, and you 
could not fix on a better than gwMd^ unless perhaps 
you fixed on one of the other three, 

Again; "to translate Homer suitably," says Mr. 
Newman, "we need a diction sufficiently antiquated 
to obtain pardon of the reader for its frequent home- 
liness." "I am concerned," he says again, "with the 
artistic problem of attaining a plausible aspect of 
moderate antiquity, while remaining easily intelli- 
gible." And again, he speaks of "the more anti- 
quated style suited to this subject" Quaint t anti- 
quated I — but to whomt Sir Thomas Browne is 
quaint^ and the diction of Chaucer is antiquated : does 
Mr. Newman suppose that Homer seemed quaint to 
Sophodes, when he read him, as Sir Thomas Browne 
seems quaint to us, when we read himi or that 
Homei^s diction seemed antiquated to Sophodes, as 
Ohaucer^s diction seems antiquated to uat But we 
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cannot really know, I eonf essi how Homer seemed to 
Sophoeles : well then, to those who can tell us how 
he seems to them, to the living schohuTy to onr only 
present witness on this matter^^^oes Homer make 
on the FkOFOst of Eton, when he reads him, the im- 
presnon of a poet quaint and antiquated! does he 
make this impression on IVof essor Thompson, or Pro- 
fessor Jowettt When Shakspeare saya^ *' The princes 
orgukm!* meaning ** the proud princes," we say, " This 
is antiquated;* when he says of the Trojan gatea^ 
that they 

'* With massy ttaplet 
And coimponslTa and folfiUing bolts 
Sptrr up the tons of Troj," 

wa aay, ''This is both quaint and antiquated. "^'But 
.does Homer ever compose in a language which pro- 
duces on the scholar at all the same impression as this 
language which I have quoted from Shakspeare t 
Nerer once. Shakspeare is quaint and antiquated 
in the lines which I haTS just quoted; but Shak- 
speare— need I say it t— can compose^ when he likes, 
when he is at his best^ in a language perf ectiy sunple, 
perfectiy intelligible; in a language which, in spite 
of the two centuxiea and a half which part its author 
from u% stops us or surprises us as little as the 
language of a contemporary. And Homer has not 
Shakspeare'a variations : Homer always composes as 
Shakspeare composes at his best; Homer is always 
simple and intelligible, as Shakspeare is often; 
Homer is never quaint and antiquated, as' Shak- 
^eaie is sometimes. 
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When Mr. Newman says that Homer is garruloiUi 
he seems, perhaps, to depart less inidj from the 
common opinion than when he calls him qnaint; for 
is there not Horace's authority for asserting that 
*'tho good Homer sometimes nods^" Sonitf darmitat 
Hcmenut and a great many people have come, from 
the currency of this well-known criticism, to represent 
Homer to themselves as a diffuse old man, with the 
full-etocked mind, but also with the occasional slips 
and weaknesses of old age. Horace has said better 
things than his *' bonus dormitat Homeros;" but he 
never meant by this, as I need not remind any one 
who knows the passage, that Homer was garrulous^ 
or anything of the kind. Tnsteadi however, of either 
discussing what Horace meant» or discussing Homei^s 
garrulity as a general question, I prefer to bring to 
my mind some style which is garrulous, and to ask 
myself, to ask you, whether anything at all of the 
impression made by that style is ever made by the 
style of Homer. Hie mediaval romancers^ for in- 
stance, are garrulous; the following, to take out of a 
thousand instances the first which comes to hand, is 
in a garrulous manner. It is from the romance of 
Bichard CcBur de Lion. 

** Of my tale be not a-wondered 1 
The French says he slew an hnndrod 
(Whereof is made this English saw) 
Or he rested him any thraw. 
Him followed many an English knight 
That eagerly holp him for to fights "^ 

and so on. * Now the manner of that composition I 
call garrulous; every one will feel it to be garrulous ; 



*i»"». 
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every one will undoFBtand what is meant when it is 
called gaiTuloas. Then I ask the scholar, — does 
Homex^s manner ever make npon yon, I do not say, 
the same impression of its garmlity as that passage, 
but does it make^ ever for one moment^ an impression 
in the slightest way resembling^ in the remotest degree 
akin to^ the impression made by that passage of the 
medi»yal poett I have no fear of the answer. 

I follow the same method with Mr. Newman's two 
other epithetfl^ ptasaic and low, "Homer rises and 
sinks with his sabject^" says Mr. Newman; "is prosaic 
idien it is tame^ is low when it is mean." First I 
say, Homer is never, in any sense, to be with truth 
called prosaic; he is never to be calledlow. He does 
not rise and sink with his subject; on the contrary,^ 
his manner invests his subject^ whatever his subject 
be, with nobleness. Then I look for an author of 
whom it may with truth be said, that he "rises and 
nnks with its subject^ ib prosaic when it is tame, is 
low when it is meanu" Defoe ib eminently such an 
author; of Defoe's manner it may with perfect pre- 
cision be said, that it follows his matter; his lifelike 
composition takes its character from the facts which 
it convqrs» not from the nobleness of the composer. 
In MM Flanderi and Cokmd Jaek^ Defoe is undoubt- 
edly prosaic when his subject is tame, low when his 
subject ia mean. Does Homer^s manner in the Iliads 
I adE the scholar, ever make upon him an impres- 
sion at all like the impression made by Defoe's 
manner in McU Ihinden and Colonel Jaekf Does 
it not^ on the contniy, leave him with an impression 
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of noblenesfl^ ov«n when it deals with Thendtes or 
withlraBt 

Well then, Homer is neither qaaint^ nor gamilouBi 
nor prosaici nor mean : and Mr. Newman, in seeing 
him so, sees him differently from those who are to 
judge Mr. Newman's rendering of him. By pointing 
out how a wrong conception of Homer affects Mr. 
Newman's translation, I hope to place in still clearer 
light those four cardinal truths which I pronounce 
essential for him who would have a ri^t conception 
of Homer; that Homer is rapid, that he is plain and 
direct in word and style, that he is plain and direct 
in his ideas, and that he is noUa 

Mr. Newman says that in fixing on a style for 
suitably rendering Homer, as he conceives him, he 
« alights on the delicate line which separates the 
quaint from the groiesgue." *^I ought to be quaint^" 
he says, *'I ought not to be grotesqua" This is a 
most unfortunate sentence. Mr. Newman is grotesque^ 
which he himself says he ought not to be; and he 
ought not to be quaint^ which he himself says he 
ought to be. 

''No two persons will agree," says Mr. Newman, 
"as to where the quaint ends and the grotesque be- 
gins ; " .and perhaps this is trua But^ in order to 
avoid all ambiguity in the use of the two words, it is 
enough to say, that most persons would call an expres- 
sion which produced on them a vexy strong sense of 
its incongruity, and which violently suiprised them, 
grdugw ; and an expression, which produced on them 
a slighter sense of its incongruity, and which more 
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g«ntly Borprised them, quaint. Using the two words 
in this manner, I say, that when Mr. Newman trans- 
lates Helen's words to Hector in the sixth bool^ ' 

iMp ipd^ Kw^ nK0§ufxi9Wf, dcptfo^#vi9f,^— 

''O, hrotiisr thob of mi^ who am a iiiiioblAf«working Tixsn, 
. ▲ Bnmbiog homr,**— 

ho is grotesque ; that i% he expresses himself in a 
manner which prodnces on ns a veiy strong sense' of 
its incongmiiy, and which Tiolently surprises ua I 
say, again, that when Mr. Newman translates the 
common line, 

^'Gitat Hector of Um motlqr heha thoa tpsike to h«r retpon* 

or the common expression cSitin^/Ai&s ' Axoio^ ^ dapper- 
greaved Achaians," he is quaint ; that is, he expresses 
hiinself in a manner which produces on us a slighter 
sense of incongruity, and which more gently surprises 
uSb But violent and gentle surprise are alike far from 
the schoIar^s spirit when he reads in Homer jcwis koko- 
fuiXivoVf or, KopvOatokas *EjtrM/», or, cvicv^fuScs 'A^aioC 
Xhese expressions no more seem odd to him than the 
simplest expressions in English. He is not more 
checked by any feeling of strangeness, strong or weak, 
when he reads them, than when he reads in an Eng- 
lish book ** the painted savage," or, ** the phlegmatic 
Dtttchman." Mr. Newman's renderings of them must, 
therefore, be wrong expressions in a translation of 
Homer, because they excite in the scholar, their only 

t lUad, vL S4i. 
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competent judge, a feeling qtiite alien to that 
in him by what they profess to render. 

Mr. Newman, by expressions of this kind, is false 
to his original in two waya He is false to him inas- 
much as he is ignoble ; for a noble air, and agrotesque 
air, the air of the address. 



ASi^ iluSOf Kimbt Kaun§ntx4Fmft ixfuoh^ntp^ 

and the air of the address, 

** 0, brothar thoa of mt, who am a ndaohief-workiog Tizan, 
▲ nombisg horror,"—* 

are just contraxy the one to the other: and he is fake 
to him inasmuch as he is odd; for an odd diction like 
Mr. Newman's, and a perfectly plain natural diction 
like Homei^s,-* ^ dapper-greaved Achaians " and cvki^ 
fuJks *Axa<o4 — are also just contrary the one to the 
other. Where, indeed, Mr. Newman got his diction, 
with whom he can have lived, what can be his test of 
antiquity and rarity for words, are questions which I 
ask myself with bewQdermeni He has prefixed to 
his translation a list of what he calls "the more 
antiquated or rarer words" which he has used. Li 
this list appear, on the one hand, such words as 
doughty^ grisly ^ lusiy^ naUome^ ravin^ which are familiar, 
one would think, to all the world; on the other hand 
such words as bragly^ meaning, Mr. Newman tells us^ 
'' proudly fine ;" iuttin, "a calf;" j)/tfmp, "amass;" 
and so on. "I am concerned," says Mr. Newman, 
"with the artistic problem of attaining a plausible 
aspect of moderate antiquity, while remaining easily 
. YOU IL N 
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intdligibla" Bat it seems to me that huly is not 
antiqiuited: and that bragly is not a word readily 
anderstood. That this word, indeed, and (uSUfi, may 
have '*a plausible aspect of moderate antiquity/' I 
admit; but that they are *' easily intelligible," I deny. 
Mr. Newman's syntax has^ I say it with pleasure, 
a much more Homeric cast than his vocabulaiy; his 
syntax^ the mode in which his thought is evolyed, 
idthoogh not the actual words in which it is expressed, 
seems to me right in its general character, and the 
best feature of his version. It is not artificial or 
rhetorical like Cowper^s syntax or Pope's : itis simple, 
direct^ and natural, and so far it is like Homei^s. It 
fails^ howerer, just where^ from the inherent fault of 
Mr. Newman's conception of Homer, one might ex- 
pect it to fail, — it failB in nobleness. It presents the 
thought in a way which is something more than 
unconstzaaned,— over-familiar; something more than 
easy, — free and easy. In this respect it is like the' 
movement of Mr. Newman's version, like his rhythm, 
for this, too^ fails^ in spite of some good qualities, by 
not being noUe enough; thu^ while it avoids the 
fiuilts of being slow and elaborate^ falls into a fault 
in the opposite direction, and is slip-shod. Homer 
presents his thought naturally; but when Mr. New- 
man haSb 

**A tbwiMud fins slong ths plain, Imy, tbst n)^ wsrs bom- 
laft-— 



he presents his thought familiarly ; in a style which 
may be the genuine stjle of ballad-poetiy, but which 
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is not the style of Homer. Homer moyes freely; 
but when Mr. Newman baa, 

"In&tfuitel that thoawerfe lord to aome other •nny,"^- 

he gives himself too much freedom; he leaves ns too 
much to do for his rhythm ooiselves^ instead of giving 
to OS a rhythm like Homer^oy easy indeed, but master- 
ing our ear with a fohiess of power which is ixre* 
sistibia 

I said that a certain style n^ght be the genuine 
style of ballad-poetry, but yet not the style of Homer. 
The analogy of the ballad is ever present to Mr. 
Newman's thoughts in considering Homer; and per- 
haps nothing has mors caused his faults than this 
analogy, — this popnlar, but^ it is time to say, this 
erroneous analogy. '* The moral qualities of Homer^s 
style," says Mr. Newman, ^^being like to those of the 
English ballad, we need a metre of the same genioa 
Only those metres, which by the very possession of 
these qualities are liable to degenerate into daggerd, axe 
suitable to reproduce the ancient epic." *'The style 
of Homer," he say% in a passage which I have before 
quoted, ^ is direct^ popular, forcible, quaint^ flowing, 
garrulous : in all these respects it is similar to the old 

1 From the reproachM aiuwer of ITIyeaea to Agamemnon, 
who had propoeed an abandonment of their expedition. Thia 
is one of the "tonio" paaiages of the Iliad, ao I quote it :— 

"Ah, nnworthy king; aome other ingloriona army 
Shonld'st thou oommand, not rale over im^ whoee portion 

forever 
Zona hath made it; from yonth right up to age, to he windlog 
8keina of grierona wan, till eveiy aoul of na perish." 

niad. xiT. Si. 
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• 

Engliah ballad.'' Mr. Newm&n, I need not say, is by 
no meant alone in thia opinion. *'The most xeally 
and tmly Homerio of all the creations of the English 
mnse is," says Mr. Newman's critic in the Naiional 
BerieWf ^the ballad-poeti7 of ancient times ; and the 
association between metre and subject is one that it 
would be tme wisdom to preser7eL'' **It is confessed," 
says Chapman's last editor, Mr. Hooper, ^ that the 
fonrteen-syllable Terse" (that is, a ballad-yerse) ''is 
pecoliaily fitting for Homeric translation.'' And the 
editor of Dr. Maginn's derer and popular Eameric 
BaBadi assumes it as one of his author^ greatest and 
most undisputablo merita^ that he was ''the first who 
eonscionsly realised to himself the truth that Greek 
ballads can be really represented in English -only by 
a similar measura" 

This proposition that Homer^s poetry is laUad 
fodryt analogous to the well-known ballad-poetry of 
the English and other nations, has a certain small' 
portion of truth in it^ and at one time probably served 
a useful purpose^ when it was employed to discredit 
the artificial and literary manner in which Pope and 
his school rendered Homer. But it has been so ez- 
trayagantly OTer-used, the mistake which it was useful 
in combating has so entirely lost the public favour, 
that it is now much more important to insist on the 
laige part of error contained in it^ than to extol its 
small part of truth. It is time to say plainly that^ 
whateyer the admirers of our old ballads may think, 
the supreme form of epic poetry, the genuine Homeric 
mould, is not the form of the Ballad d LordBateman. 
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I have myself shown the broad difference between 
Milton's manner and Homer's ; bat^ after a eonne of 
Mr. Newman and Dr. Maginni I torn round in desperar 
tion npon them and upon the balladists who have mis- 
led them, and I ezdaim: '' Compared with yon, Milton 
is Homer's double; there is, whatever you may think, 
ten thousand times more of the real strain of Homer 
in, 

•Blind Thsmyiii, s&d blind Mttonides, 

AndTirasisi^ sndFhinsii^ piophetiold,'— 

than in, 

' Kow Christ thse WKn, thoa proud porUr, 

Kow Ghxist thse iSTS snd seis' ^— 
orm, 

" Whils the tinker did dins^ he hsd plenty of wine.*** 

For Homer is not only rapid in movement^ simple 
in style, plain in language, natural in thought;, he is 
also^ and above all, noble. I have advised the trans- 
lator not to go into the vexed question of Homei^s 
identity. Yet I will just remind him that the grand 
aipmient— or rather, not argument^ for the matter 
affords no data for arguing, but the grand source from 
which conviction, as we read the Iliad^ keeps pressing 
in upon us, that there is one poet of the Iliad^ one 
Homer — ^is precisely this nobleness of the poet^ this 
grand manner; we feel that the analogy drawn from 
other joint compositions does not hold good here^ 
because those works do not bear, like the lUad, the 
magic stamp of a master; and the moment you have 



1 From the helled of Xing JBttmen, in Ftovy'e Mi^um rf 
AneUiU SnglUK hut/ry, I 69 (edit of 1767). 
* BdijuM, L 241. 
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anyOifi^ less than a masterwork, the oo-operation or 
cooflolidatioii of fieVeral poets becomes poasible, for 
talent is not nnooimnon; the moment yon have much 
less than a masterwork, they become easyi for medio- 
erilyiseYexTwhera I can imagine fifty Bradies joined 
iriSk as many Tates to make the New Version of the 
Psalma I can imagine several poets having con- 
tributed to any one of the old English ballads in 
Percy's collection. I can imagine several poets, 
possessing, like Chapman, the Elizabethan vigour and 
the Eliaabethan mannerism^ iroit^Kl ifith Chapman 
to pcodnce his version of the Iliad, I can imagine 
several poeta^ witb the literary knack of the twelfth 
eentoiy, miited to produce the HibelungenLLay in 
the form in which we have it^ — a work which the 
Germans^ in their joy at discovering a national epic 
of their own, have rated vastly higher than it deserves. 
And lastly, though Mr. Newman's translation of Homer 
bean the strong mark of his own idiosyncrasy, yet I 
can imagine Mr. Newman and a school of adepts 
trained by him in his art of poetry, jointly producing 
that work, so that Aiistarchua himself should have 
difBcuUy in pronouncing which line was the master^s, 
and which a pupil's. But I cannot imagine several 
poetfl^ or one poet^ joined with Dante in tix^ composi- 
tion of his Inferno^ though many poets have taken 
for their subject a descent into HelL Many artistSi 
again, have represented Moses; but there is only one 
Moses of Xfichael Angela So the insurmountable 
obstacle to believing the lUad a consolidated work of 
several poets is this s that the work of groat masters 
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18 uniqixe; and the Iliad haa a great maatei'a gename 
atamp^ and that atamp xa the grand style. 

Poeta who cannot work in the grand atyle inatmo- 
tivdy aeek a atyle in which their comparatiye inferi- 
ority may feel itaelf at eaae, a manner which may be, 
ao to apeak, indulgent to their ineqoalitiea. The 
ballad-atjle ofiTen to an epic poet^ quite unable to 
fill the canvaa of Homer, or Dante^ or Milton, a 
canvaa which he ia capable of filling The ballad- 
meaaure ia quite able to give due effect to the 
vigour and apirit which ita employer, when at hia 
very beat^ may be able to exhibit; and, when he ia 
not at hiB beat^ when he ia a little trivial, or a little 
dull, it will not betray him, it will not bring out hia 
weakneaaea into broad relief. Thia ia a convenience ; 
but it ia a convenience which the ballad-atyle pur- 
chaaea by reaigning all pretenaiona to the higbeat^ to 
the grand manner. It ia true of ita movement^ aa it 
ia noi true of Homer'a, that it ia '^liable to degene- 
rate into doggerel" It ia true of ita *' moral quali- 
tiea," aa it ia furf true of Homer^oy that ^^quaintneaa" 
and "garrulity" are among them. It ia true of ita 
employera, aa it ia lurf true of Homer, that they 
-*'riae and aink with their aubject^ are proaaic when 
it ia tame, are low when it ia mean." For thia reaaon 
the ballad-atyle and the ballad-meaaure are eminently 
tfiappropriate to render Homer. Homer'a manner 
and movement are alwaya both noble and power> 
ful: the ballad-manner and movement are often 
either jaunty and amart^ ao not noUe; or ]<^-trot 
and humdrum, ao not powerful 



/ 
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The Nibdungen Lay affords a good illustration 
of the qualities of the ballad-manner. Based on 
grand traditions^ which had found eipresdon in a 
grand Ijiio poetry, the German epic poem of the 
Nibdwngen Lay^ though it is interesting^ and though 
it has ^Dod passages, is itself anything rather than a 
grand poem. It is a poem of which the composer ia^ 
to speak the truth, a very ordinary mortal, and often, 
therefore^ like other ordinary mortals, very prosy. 
It is in a measure which eminently adapts itself to 
this commonplace personality of its composer, which 
has much the movement of the well-known measures 
of Tate and Brady, and can jog on, for hundreds of 
lines at a tims^ with a level ease which reminds one 
of Sheridan's saying that easy writing may he often 
such hard reading. But^ instead of occupying myself 
with the Nibdungen Lay, I prefer to look at the 
ballad-style as directly applied to Homer, in Chap-, 
man's version and Mr. Newman's^ and in the HoTnerie 
Ballads of Dr. Magina 

First I take Chapman. I have already shown 
that Chapman's conceits are un-Homeri^ and that 
his rhyme is un-Homeric; I will now show how his 
manner and movement are un-Homeria Chapman's 
diction, I have said, is generally good ] but it must 
be called good with this reserve, that^ though it has 
Homer^s plainness and directness, it often offends 
him who knows Homer, by wanting Homer^s noble- 
nefM. In a passage which I have already quoted, the 
address of Zeus to the horses of Adiille^ where 
Homer 



/ 
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Chapman 



« 



*Poarwrdchedheasta,'BMhb, 
'Why gjkTt wtt yoa to a mortal king, when immortali^ 
And incapacity of age so dignifies your states t 
Was it to haste* the miseries poured oat on human &teB t' 



There are many faults in this rendering of Chap- 
man's^ bat what I particularly wish to notice in it is 
the expression ''Poor wretched beasts" for 2 &&XmL 
This expression just illustrates the difference be- 
tween the ballad-manner and Homer'a The ballad- 
manner — Chapman's manner — is^ I say, pitched 
sensibly lower than Homer's. The ballad-manner 
requires that an expression shall be plain and natu- 
ral, and then it asks no more. Homer's nianner 
requires that an expression shall be plain and 
natural, but it also requires that it shall be noUe. 
'A UtXi is as plain, as simple as ''Poor wretched 
beasts;'' but it is also noble^ which "Poor wretched 
beasts " is not "Poor wretched beasts " ia^ in truth, 
a little over-familiar, but this is no objection to it for 
the ballad-manner; it is good enough for tho old 
English ballad, good enough for tho Ntbdungeh 
Lay^ good enough for Chapman's Iliad^ good enough 
for Mr. Newman's llxad^ good enough for Dr. 
Maginn's Homerk Ballads; bnt it is not good 
enough for Homer. 

^ Iliad, xviL 443. 
* All the editions which I hare seen hare "hasteb" hat the 
right leading must certainly he "taste." 
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To fed that Ghapman's measure, though natural, 
18 not Hometic; that^ though tolerably rapid, it has 
not Homei^s rapidity; that it has a jogging rapidity 
rather than a flowing rapidity; and a movement 
funiliar rather than nobly easy, one has only, I 
thinly to read half a dozen lines in any part of 
his version. I prefer to keep as much as possible 
to passages vrhidi I have already noticed, so I will 
quote the conclusion of the nineteenth book, where 
Achilles answers his horse Xanthus^ who has pro- 
phesied his death to him.^ 

*' AeliillM^ fiur in ngs^ 
Thai SBSwerad him : — ^It fits not thee thus proudly to pnngs 
My orertkrow. Iknowmywlfitiimy &te tofidl 
Thai far from Fhtiila ; yot thst &to ihall fail to renllier gill 
Till Dino voat thoManda— Thef words said, he fell to horrid 

dood% 
Gavi dreadAil signal, and forthright msds fly his ono>hoofod 



For what regards the manner of this passage, the 
words ** Achilles Thus answered him,** and ''I know 
myself it is my fate to fall Thus far from Fhthia," 
are in Homer^s manner, and all the rest is out of it 
But for what regards its movement^ who^ after being 
jolted by Chapman through such verse as this,— - 

''Thflso words said, ho fell to horrid deeds, 
Gave dreadfol signal, and forthrij^t made fly his ono>hoofed 



who does not fed the vital difference of the move- 
ment ct Homer, — 

"" > lUad, ilx. m. 
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To pass from CSiapman to Dr. Maginn, His 
Homeric BaBads aro vigorous and genuine poems 
in their own way; they are not one continual 
falsetto^ like the pinchbeck Boman BaBads oil Lord 
Macaulay ; but just because they are ballads in their 
manner and movement^ just because, to use the words 
of his applauding editor, Dr. Maginn has ** consdoudy 
realised to himself the truth that Greek ballads can 
be really represented in English only by a similar 
manner," — just for this yeiy reason they are not at 
all Homeric^ they have not the least in the world 
the manner of Homer. There is a celebrated inci- 
dent in the nineteenth book of the Odyssej/, the 
recognition by the old nurse Eurycleia of a scar on 
the leg of her master Ulysses, who has entered his 
own hall as an unknown wanderer, and whose feet 
she has been set to wash. *'Then she came near," 
says Homer, ''and b^gan to wash her master; and 
straightway she recognised a scar which he had got 
in former days from the white tusk of a wild boar, 
when he went to Parnassus unto Autolycus and the 
sons of Autolycus, his mother^s father and brethren."^ 
ThiB^ "really represented" by Dr. MuginTi^ in <*& 
measure similar " to Homer's, becomes : — 

• 

" And acarcely had she began to wuh 
Ere she was awaiB of the grisly gash 

AboTe his knee that ky. 
It was a womid from a wild-boar'i tooth, 
All on FsmBssaa' slopes 

Where he went to htmt in the dayi of his youth 
With his mother's sireb"— 

^ Odym^, six. 892. 
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and so on. That is the troe ballad-xnanner, no one 
can deny; *'all on Pamassos' dope" i% I was going 
to say, the true baUad-dang; but nerer again duJl 
I be able to read, 

wlfii 9 if i/nm fbwftt itnKxft Uif «Mca 9 tywm 

iritfaont having the detestable dance of Dr. 
Miflnn*S|— • 

'' And leuoelj hsd she bflgon to wuh 
En ths waa awtxe of the gridy guh,"— 

jigging in my ears^ to spoil the effect of Homer, and 
to torfeore me. To apply that manner and that 
xhythm to Homex^s incidentfl^ is not to imitate 

Homer, bat to travesty him. .^ 

Lastly I come to Mr. Newman. His rhythm, like 
Chapman's and Dr. Maginn's^ is a baUad-rhythm, bat 
with a modification of his own. "Holding it^** he 
teDs os^ ''as an azionit that rhyme most be abandoned,'' 
he found, on abandoning it^ "an unpleasant void 
until he gave a doable ending to the verse." Inshort^ 
instead of sayinj^ 

" Good people ill with one iceoid 
Give ear onto lay ta2i^"— 

Mr. Newman woold say, 

''Good people all with one aeooid 
Give ear onto my dorj^," 

A recent American writer^ gravely observes that for 

> ]fr.'llaiBh,l]i hia Xjcfcww em Oe JByKtfc Z«viMf% New 
Yeil[^ 1S60^ pw aSO. 
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hifl countrymen tliis rhythm has a disadvantage in 
being like the rhythm of the American natioinJ air 
Yamiee Doodle^ and thus proToldng ludicrous associa* 
tions.^ TcmkM DooUe is not our national air: for 
us Mr. Newman's rhythm has not this disadvantage. 
He himself gives us several plausible reasons why 
this rhythm of his really ought to be successful : let 
us examine how far it it successful 

Mr. Newman joins to a bad rhythm so bad a 
diction that it is difficult to distinguish exactly 
whether in any given passage it is his words or his 
measure which produces a total impression of such an 
unpleasant kind* But with a little attention we may 
analyse our total impression, and find the share which 
each element has in producing it To take the 
passage which I have so often mentioned, Saipedon's 
speech to 01aucu& Mr. Newman translates this as 
follows : — 

" gentle friend I if thou and ^ from this enoonnter 'scapingi 
Hereafter might forever be from Eld and Death exempted 
At heavenly godii not I in sooth would fi^t among tlie 

foremosti 
Nor liefly thee wonld I advance to man-ennobling battle. 
Kow,— «ith ten thousand a&apei of Death do any-gait por^ 

sue 118 
Which never mortal may evade, thongb sly of foot and 

nimble ; — 
Onward 1 and glory let ns earn, or glory yield to some one.— 

" Gonld all onr care elude the gloomy grave 
Which claims no lesa the feaiial than the brave**— 

I am not going to quote Pope's version over again, 
but I must remark in passings how much more^ 
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aU Pope*B ladical difference of maimer from Homer, 
ifc giyes na of the real effect of 



than Mr. Newman's lineaL And nov, why are Mr. 
Newman's lines fanltjt They are faulty, firsts be- 
cause^ aa a matter of diction, the expressions "0 
gentle friend," ''dd,'' <'in sooth,*' ^'liefly," *< advance," 
^'man-ennoblinj^" ^'sith," '^any-gait^" and **sly of 
f oot^" are all bad ; some of them worse than others, 
but all bad : that is, they all of them as here used 
excite in the scholar, their sole judge^ — excite^ I will 
boldly affirm, in Ptof essor Thompson or Professor 
Jowett^ — ft feeling totally different from that excited 
in them by the words of Homer which these expres- 
sions prof ess to render. The lines are faulty, secondly, 
because^ as ft matter of rhythm, any and eyery line 
anioog them has to the ear of the same judges (I 
affirm it with equal boldness) ft moyement aa unlike 
Hcnnar^s moyement in the corresponding line as the 
single words are unlike Homer^s words. Oi(rc m oi 
oTcXXa^ ftJiXflv jf KvSUcMiyiay, — ''Nor liefly thee 
would I adyance to man-ennobling batfle;" — for 
whoee ears do those two rhythms produce impressions 
o^ to use Mr. Newman's own words, ''similar moral 
geniust" 

I will by no means make seftreh in Mr. Newman's 
yernon for passages likely to raise ft laugh; that 
seaitfab alaa I would be fur too easy. I will quote 
but one other passage from him, and that a passage 
where' the diction is comparatiyely inoffensiye^ in 
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order that disapproyal of the words may not unfairly 
heighten disapproval of the rhythm. The end of the 
nineteenth boo)[, the answer of Achilles to his horse 
Xanthtu^ Mr. Newman gives thus : — 

*"ChMtniitl why bodest death to SMt from thee thii wis not 
seeded. 
Myielf right fonlj know wImA, that 't is my doom to periaht 
Fh>m mother and from &ther dear apart, in Troy ; bat nerer 
Flanae will I make of war, until the IVojans be glutted.' 
He ipake^ and yelling, held afront the tingle-hoofed harMap" 

Here Mr. Newman calls Xanthns ChedMdf indeed, as 
he caUs Balius SpoUeif and Padorga Spry-foot; which 
is as if a Frenchman were to call Miss Nightingale 
Mille, Bosrignolf or Mr. Bright Jf. Clair. And 
several other expressions, too^ — *' yelling,*, "held 
afiront^" " single-hoof ed,** — leave^ to say the very 
leasts much to be desired. Still, for Mr. Newman, 
the diction of this passage is pura All the more 
clearly appears the profound vice of a rhythm, which, 
with comparatively few faults of words, can leave a 
sense of such incurable alienation from Homex^s 
manner as, ''Myself right surely know alB6 that 'tis 
my doom to peri8h,^-compared with the c3 viS to4 oZSa 
Kol oMsi i /MM fjiipot ivOdS iXJhrOcu of Homer. 

But so deeply seated is the difference between the 
bsllad-manner and Homer^a, that even a man of the 
highest powers, even a man of the greatest vigour of 
spirit and of true genius^ — the Coryph»us of balladists. 
Sir Walter Scott^ — ^fails with a manner of this kind 
to produce an effect at all like the. effect of Homer. 
*'I am not so raah,** declares Mr. Newman, ''as to 



I 

I 



* « ^ 7 A. J <k' ^^ "^ •" * .^ ■!■■ ■ 
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say that if frudom be given to rhyme as in Walter 
Scotfs poetry,''— Walter Scotl^ '*by far the most 
Homerie of our poets," aa in another place he caUs 
him, — ^''a genius may not arise who will translate 
Homer into the melodies of Marmimk^ ''The fndy 
classical and the tndy romantio^" says Dr. Maginn, 
''are one; the moss-trooping Nestor reappears in the 
moss-trooping heroes of Percy's Bdiques;" and a 
description by Scott^ which he quotes^ he calls • 
"graphic^ and therefore Homeric" He forgets our 
fourth axiom, — ^that Homer is not anly graphic ; he 
is also noblfl^ and has the grand slyle. Human nature 
under like circumstances is probably in all ages much 
the same; and so far it may be said that "the truly 
dawrical and the truly romantic are one;" but it is 
of little use to tell us thia^ because we know the^ 
human nature of other ages only through the repre- 
sentations of them which have come down to uh^ and 
the classical and the romantic modes of representation 
axe so far £tom being "one," that they remain eternally 
distinct^ and have created for us a separation between 
the two worlds which they respectively ropresent 
^ereforo to call Nestor the "moss-trooping Nestor" 
is absurd; because^ though Nestor may possibly have 
been much the same sort of msn aa many a moss- 
trooper, he has yet come to us through a mode of 
representation so unlike that of Percy's Bdigves, that^ 
instead of "reappearing in the moss-trooping heroes" 
of these poem% he exists in our imagination as some- 
thing utterly unlike them, and as belonging to another 
wnld. So the Greeks in Shakspearo's Trmbu and 
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Oressida are no longer the Greeks whom we have 
known in Homer, becauee they come to na through a 
mode of representation of the romantio world* Bat 
I must not forget Scott 

I suppose that when Scott is in what may be called 
fall ballad swin^ no one. will hesitate to pronoanoe 
his manner neither Homeric nor the grand manner. 
When he say% for instance^ 

'* I do not iliyiiiA to that dull elf 
Who etnnot imBge to himsdfy"^ 



and so on, any scholar will feel that this is not Homex^s 
manner. Bat let us take Scott's poetry at its best; 
and when it is at its best^ it is undoubtedly yery good 

indeed: — 

>«. 

" Tonstall lies dead upon the field. 
His life-blood stains the spotless shield ; 
Edmund is down, — ^my life ii refti — 
The Admiral slone is left. 
Let Stanley chazge with apnr of fire^— 
With Chester chazge, and Lanesshira^ 
Full upon Scotland's central host^ 
Or yietoiy and England's lost"* 

That is, no doubt^ as vigorous as possible^ as spirited 
as possible ; it is exceedingly fine poetry. And still 
I say, it is not in the grand manner, and therefore it 
is not like Homer's poetry. Now, how shall I make 
him who doubts this feel that I say true; that these 
lines of Scott are essentially neither in Homer^s style 
nor in the grand stylet I may point out to him that 
the movement of Scott's lines, while it is rapid, is alao 

^ Jfarmion, canto vi 88. * MarmUMf canto tL 29. 

VOL. IL O 
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at the same time what the French call ioecadif its 
rapiditj is '^jerkj;'' whereas Homer's rapidity is a 
flowing rapidity. But this is something external and 
material; it is bat the outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual diversity. I may discuss what^ 
in the abstract^ constitutes the grand style ; but that 
sort ct general discussion never much helps our judg- 
ment of particular instances. I may say that the 
presence or absence of the grand style can only be 
spiritually diBcexned; and this is true^ but to jdead 
tfaia looks like evading the difficulty. My best way 
is to take eminent specimens of the grand style^ and 
to put them side by side with this ct Scott For 
example^ when Homer says : — 

that is in the grand style. When Viigil says :— 

''Disoa^ piur, virtatem cz am vwomqna LJxmm, 
Fortmisa cz aliiffe"' 



that is in the grand styla When Dante says : — 

'*Laido lo t^ 0t vo pai dold pomi 
Bramani a bm per lo vwioe Dnca ; 
Ua flno si osntro pria oonriaa ch' io toml,"* 

^ " Bs content, good friend, die alio thoa 1 why Umentest 
thou thjeelf on thif wiae t PfUrodn^ too, died, who wis a ht 
better than thoiL^—T^iod; zzL lOe. 

* **Tnm mb, yoong man, leam aoUeneae of aool and tne 
effnt i leam aoooaaa tnm othara."— .^EMd^ ziL 43&. 

* **I leave the gall of hittaneaa, and I go for the applee of 
Bwee Ui Mi pnmlaad nnto me by my ftithfril Goide ; bat fiv at 
tibo eaatra U behofis me tet to frll.**— JM; ZTi 61. 
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thftt 18 in the grand style. Wlien Milton says :— 

"Hit fona had 7«t not lost 
All h«r origtaal brightnfl«% sor appearad 
'^Lets than archangel rained, and the ezoeie 
Of ^017 obeemed,"^ 

that^ finally, is in the grand styla Nov let any one^ 
after repeating to himself these four passages^ repeat 
again the passage of Soott^ and he will peroeive that 
there is something in style vhieh the four first have 
in commoni and which the last is without; and this 
something is precisely the grand manner. It is no 
disrespect to Scott to say that he does not attain to ' 
this manner in his poetry; to say so^ is merely to say 
that he is not among the fiye or six supreme poets of 
the world. Among these he is not; but^ being a 
man of far greater powers than the ballad-poets, he 
has tried to give to their instrument a compass and 
an elevation which it does not naturally possess^ in 
order to enable him to come nearer to the efiect of 
the instrument used by the great epic poeta^ — an 
instrument which he felt he could not truly use^ — 
and in this attempt he has but imperfectly succeeded. 
The poetic style of Scott is — (it becomes necessary to 
say so when it is proposed to "translate Homer into 
the melodies of iformitm''} — ^it is, tried by the highest 
standards, a bastard eino style ; and that is why, out 
of his own powerful hands, it has had so little success. 
It is a less natural, and therefore a less good style, 
than the original ballad-style ; while it shares with 
the ballad-style the inherent incapacity of rising into 

1 Aradim Lad, I ^91. 
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tlia gnmd style^ of adequately rendering Homer. 
Soott is certainly at his best in his battlea Of Homer 
yoa oonld not say this; he is not better in his battles 
than elsewhere; but eren between the battle-pieces 
of the two there exists all the difference which there 
is between an able work and a masterpiecei 

"Tnnttdl lifls dMd upon the fiflli), 
Hit life-Uood itaina the spoUMS thiddt 
IMq^qM is down, — ^my lift is wtt, — 
TlM Adminl sIods is left.'' 

— ''For not in the hands of Diomede the son of 
lydeus rages the spear, to ward off destruction from 
the Danaans; neither as yet haye I heard the voice 
of the son of Atreus, shouting out of his hated mouth; 
but the voice of Hector the slayer of men bursts 
round me^ as he cheers on the Trojans; and they 
with their yellings fill all the plain, overcoming the 
^viiMimng in the battle." — I protest that^ to my feeling, 
Homei'ii perf onnance, even through that pale and 
fs»»ff shadow of a prose translation, still has a hundred 
times more of the grand manner about it^ than the 
onginal poetry of Scott 

Well, then, the ballad-manner and the ballad- 
measure^ whether in the hands of the old ballad 
poetfl^ or arranged by Chapman, or airanged by Mr. 
Newman, or, even, arranged by Sir Walter Scott^ 
cannot worthily render Homer. And for one reason : 
Homer is plain, so are they ; Homer is natural, so are 
they ; Homer is spirited, so are they ; but Homer is 
sostainedly noble^ and they are not Homer and they 
are both ct them natural, and therefore touching and 
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stirriDg ; but the grand styles which is KomeufB, is 
something more than touching and stirring; it can form 
the chaqicter, it is edifying. The old English balladist 
may stir Sir Philip Sidney's heart like a trumpet^ and 
this is much : but Homer, but the few artists in the 
grand style, can do more ; they can refine the raw 
natural man, they can transmute him. So it is not' 
without cause that I say, and say again, to the trans- 
lator of Homer : " Never for a moment suffer yourself 
to foiget our fourth fundamental proposition. Homer 
is nMe." For it is seen how large a share this noble- 
ness has in producing that general effect of his^ which 
it is the main business of a translator to r^roduce. 

I shall have to try your patience yet once more 
upon this subject^ and then my task will be completed. 
I have shown what the four axioms respecting Homer 
which I have laid down, exclude^ what they bid a 
translator not to do ; I have still to show what they 
supply, what positive help they can give to the trans- 
lator in his work. I will even, with their aid, mjrself 
try my fortune with some of those passages of Homer 
which I have already noticed ; not indeed with any 
confidence that I more than others can succeed in 
adequately rendering Homer, but in the hope of satis- 
fying competent judges, in the hope of making it 
clear to the future translator, that I at any rate follow 
a right method, and that^ in coming shorty I come 
short from weakness of execution, not from original 
vice of design. This is why I have so long occupied 
myself with Mr. Newman's version ; that^ apart from 
all faults of execution, his original design was wrong, 
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and thit he has done ns the good service of declaring 
dial design in its naked wiongness. To had practice 
ha has prefixed the had theory which made the 
practice had ; he has given us a false theory in his 
preface^ and he has exemplified the bad effects of 
that filse theory in his translation. It is because his 
starting-point is so had that he runs so badly; and to 
save others from taking so false a starting-point, may 
be to save them from running so futQe a coursa 

Mr. Newman, indeed, says in his preface, that if 
any one dislikes his tnmslation, '*he has his easy 
remedy; to keep aloof from it" But Mr. Newman - 
is a writer of considerable and deserved reputation ; 
be is also a Ptofessor of the University of London, 
an institution which by its position and by its merits 
aeqiaires every year greater importance. It would be 
a very grave thing if the authority of so eminent a 
Ph>fessor led his students to misconceive entirely the 
chief work of the Oreek world ; that work which, 
whatever the other works of classical antiquity have 
to give xu^ gives it more abundantly than they alL 
The eccentricity too^ the arbitrariness, of which Mr. 
Newman's ecmception of Homer ofiers so signal an 
example^ are not a peculiar failing of Mr. Newman's 
own ; in varyinjg degrees they are the great defect of 
Enj^ish intdlect^ the great blemish of English literm- 
turei Our literature of the eighteenth century, the 
literature of the school of Diyden, Addison, Pope, 
Johnson, is a long reaction against this eccentricity, 
this aibitraiiness ; that reaction perished by its own 
fanUsi and its enemies are left once more masters of 
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the field. It is much more likely that any new 
English version of Homer will have Mr. Newman's 
faults tl^^n Pope'sL Our present literature, which is 
very far, certainly, from having the spirit and power 
of Elisabethan genius, yet has in its own way these 
faults, eccentricity and arbitrariness^ quite as much 
as the Elizabethan literature ever had. They are 
the cause that^ while upon none^ perhaps^ of the 
modem literatures has so great a sum of force been 
expended as upon the English literature^ at the pre- 
sent hour this literature, regarded not as an object of 
mere literary interest but as a living intellectual 
instrument^ ranks only third in European effect and 
importance among the literatures of Europe; it ranks 
after the literatures of France and Germany. Ofthese 
two literatures, as of the intellect of Europe in general, 
the main effort^ for now many years, has been a eriHcal 
effort; the endeavour, in all branches of knowledge, 
theol<^, phflosophy, histoxy, art^ science^ — ^to see the 
object as in itself it really is. But^ owing to the 
presence in English literature of this eccentric and 
arbitrary spirit^ owing to the strong tendenqr of Eng- 
lish writers to bring to the consideration of their object 
some individual fancy, almost the last thing for which 
one would come to English literature is just that very 
thing which now Europe most desires — criHdsnL It 
is useful to notice any signal manifestation of those 
faults, which thus limit and impair the action of our 
literature. And therefore I have pointed out how 
widely, in translating Homer, a man even of real ability 
and learning may go astray, unless he brings to the 
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stady of this dearest of poets one quality in which 
our English anthon^ with all their great gifts, are apt 
to be iomeirhafc wanting — simple Ineidify of mincL 



IIL 

Homer is rapid in his movement^ Homer is plain 
in his words and style^ Homer is simple in his ideas^ 
Homer is noUe in his maimer. Cowper renders him 
in beeanse he is slow in his movement, and elaborate 
in his style ; Pope renders him ill because he is arti- 
ficial both in his style and in his words ; Chapman 
renders him ill because he is fantastic in his ideas ; 
Mk Newman renders him ill because he is odd in his 
words and ignoble in his manner. All four trans- 
latoTB diyeige from their original at other points 
besides those named ; but it is at the points thus 
named that their divergence is greatest Forinstance^ 
Cowper^s diction ii not as Homer^s diction, nor his 
nobleness as Homer^s nobleness ; but it is in move- 
ment and grammatical style that he is most unlike 
Homen Pope's rapidity is not of the same sort as 
Homer^s rapidity, nor are his plainness of ideas and 
hii nobleness as Homer's plainness of ideas and noble- 
ness : but it ii in the artificial character of his style 
and diction that he is most unlike Homer. Chap- 
man's movement, wwds, style^ and manner, are often 
far enough from resemUing. Homer^s movement^ 
word% style^ and manner; but it is the fantasticality 
of hii ideas which puts him farthest from resembling 
Homer. Mr. Newman's movement^ grammatical 
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style^ and ideaa^ are a thounnd times in strong oon- 
trast with Homei^s; still it is by the oddness of his 
diction and the 'ignobleness of his manner that he 
contrasts with Homer the most violently. 

Therefore the translator must not say to himself : 
^'Cowper is noble. Pope is rapid, Chapman has a 
good diction, Mr. Newman has a good cast of sen- 
tence; I will avoid Cowper^s slowness^ Pope's arti- 
ficiality, Chapman's conceits, Mr. Newman's oddi^ ; 
I will take Cowper^s dignified manner, Pope's impeta- 
ous movement, Chapman's vocabnlaiy, Mr. Newman's 
syntax, and so make a perfect translation of Homer." 
Undoubtedly in certain points the versions of Chap- 
man, Cowper, Pope, and Mr. Newman, all of them 
have merit ; some of them very high merit, others a 
lower merit ; but even in these points they have none 
of them precisely the same kind of merit as Homer, 
and therefore the new translator, even if he can imi- 
tate them in their good points, will still not satisfy 
his judge, the scholar, who asks him for Homer and 
Homer^s kind of merit, or, at leasts for as much of 
them as it is possible to give. 

So the translator really has no good model before 
him for any part of his work, and has to invent 
everything for himself. He is to be rapid in move- 
ment, plain in speech, simple in thought, and noble ; 
and hm he is to be either rapid, or plain, or simple^ 
or noble, no one yet has shown him. I shall try to4ay 
to establish scnne practical suggestions which may help 
the translator of Homer^s poetry to comply with the 
four grand requirements which we make of hiuL 
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His yeraon is to be rapid ; and of course, to make 
A man's poetry rapid, as to make it noble^ nothing 
can serve him so much as to have^ in his own nature^ 
lapidify and noblenesa liistkespirU thai quiekendh; 
and no one will so well render Homer^s swift-flowing 
nunrement as he who has himself something of the 
swift-moving spirit of Homer. Tet even this is not 
quite enon^ Pope certainly had a quick and dart- 
ing spirit^ as he had, also^ rral nobleness ; yet Pope 
does not render the movement of Homer. To render 
this the translator must have^ besides his natural 
qualifications^ an appropriate metra 

I have sufficiently shown why I think all forms of 
our ballad-metre unsuited to Homer. It seems to me 
to be beyond question tfaat^ for epic poetry, only 
three metres can seriously daim to be -accounted 
capable of the grand style. Two of these will at 
once occur to every one^ — the ten^syllable^ or so- 
called hiroiCi couplet^ and blank vexse. I do not 
add to these the Spenserian stanaa, although Dr. 
Maginn, whose metrical eccentricities I have already 
criticised, pronounces this stanza the one right mea- 
sure for a translation of Homer. It is enough to 
observe^ that if Pope's couplet^ with the simple system 
of convspondences that its rhymes introduce^ changes 
the movement, of Homer, in which no such corre- 
spondences are found, and is therefore a bad measure 
for a translator of Homer to employ, Spenser's stanaa, 
with its fsr more intricate system of correspondences, 
mnst change Homei^s movement far more profoundly, 
and must therefore be for the translator a fyr worse 
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metrare than the couplet of Popei Yet I will say, at 
the same time^ that the verse of Spenser is more 
fluid, slips more easily and quickly along^ than the 
verse of dmost any other English poet 

** By this the northeni wagoner had set 
Hia aeyen-fold team behind the ateadlast star 
Tb»t waa in ocean warea yet never wet, 
Bat firm is fixt» and aendeth li^t in/m ht 
To all that in tiie wide deep wandering are." ^ 

One cannot but feel that English verse has not often 
moved with the fluidity and sweet ease of these lines. 
It is possible that it may have been this quality of 
Spenser^s poetry which made Dr. Maginn think that 
the stanza of 7%« ^o^ Quern must be a good measure 
for rendering Homer. This it is not : Spenser's verse 
is fluid and rapid, no doubt^ but there are more ways 
than one of bdng fluid and rapid, and Homer is fluid 
and rapid in quite another way than Spenser. Spenser^s 
manner is no more Homeric than is the manner of 
the one modem inheritor of Spenser^s beautiful gift^ — 
the poet^ who evidently caught from Spenser his sweet 
and easy-slipping movement^ and who has exquisitely 
employed it; a Spenserian genius, nay, a genius by 
natural endowment richer probably than even Spen- 
ser ; that light which shines so unexpected and with- 
out fellow in our centuxy, an Elizabethan bom too 
late, the early lost and admirably gifted Eeata 

I say then that there are really but three metresi 
— the ten-syllable couplet^ blank verse^ and a third 
metre which I will not yet name^ but which is neither 

* The floury Qumh, Canto it atma 1. 
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the Spenserian stanza nor any fonn of ballad-yerse^ 
— between which, aa yehidea for Homer^a poetry, the 
tranalator has. to make hia choice. Evexy one will at 
once remember a thousand passages in which both 
the ten-syllable couplet and blank verse prove them- 
selves to have noblenesa Undoubtedly the move- 
ment and manner of this, — 

*' Still niso for good the nippUcatiiig roice. 
Bat leare to Hearen the meaiura and the choice," — 

are noble. Undoubtedly, the movement and manner 

of tbii : — 

•• Hi^ on a throne of royal state, which far 
Ontahone the wealth of Onnns and of Ind,**^ 

arenoblealso. But the fint is in a rhymed metre; and 
the unfitness of a rhymed metre for rendering Homer I 
have already ahown. I will observe^ too, that the fine 
couplet which I have quoted comes out of a satire, a 
didactic poem; and that it is in didactic poetry that the 
ten-syllable couplet has most successfully essayed the 
grand style. In narrative poetry ihia metre has suc- 
ceeded best when it essayed a sensibly lower stylc^ the 
style of Chaucer, for instance; whose narrative manner, 
though a very good and sound manner, is certainly 
neither the grand manner nor the manner of Homer. 
The rhymed ten-syllable couplet being thus ex- 
cluded, blank verse offers itself for the translator's 
ussl The first Idnd of blank verse which naturally 
ooeuis to us is the blank verse of Milton, which has 
been employed, with more or less modification, by 
1I& Gary in trsnalating Dante^ by Cowper, and by 
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Mr. Wright in translatmg Homer. How noUe this 
metre is in Milton's handsi how completely it shows 
itself capable of the grand, nay, of the grandest^ styles 
I need ndt say. To this metre^ as used in the Pank' 
diss Lasif our country owes the glory of having pro- 
duced one of the only two poetical works in the 
grand style which are to be found in the modem 
languages ; the Divine comedy of Dante is the other. 
England and Italy here stand alone ; Spain, France^ 
and Grermany, have produced great poets, but neither 
Calderon, nor Comeille, nor Schiller, nor even Goethe^ 
has produced a body of poetry in the true grand style^ 
in the sense in which the style of the body of Homer's 
poetry, or Pindar's, or Sophocles's, is grand. But 
Dante has, and so has Milton; and in this respect 
Milton possesses a distinction which even Shakspeare^ 
undoubtedly the supreme poetical power in our litera- 
ture, does not share with him. Not a tragedy of 
Shakspeare but contains passages in the worst of 
all styles, .the affected style ; and the grand style, 
although it may be harsh, or obscure, or cumbrous, 
or over-laboured, is never affected. In spite, theref ore^ 
of objections which may justly be urged against the 
plan and treatment of the Paradise Lost^ in spite of 
its possessing, certainly, a far less enthralling force of 
interest to attract and to cany forward the reader than 
the Iliad or the Divine Ccmedy^ it fully deserves, it can 
never lose, its immense reputation ; for, like the //tW 
and the DUAne Comedy^ nay, in some respects to a higher 
degree than either of them, it is in the grand style. 
But the grandeur of Milton is one thing, and the 
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grmdeur of Homer is another. Homer^s movement^ 
I have said again and again, is a flowing; a rapid 
morement; Milton'si on the other hand, is a laboured, 
a sdfaetaidJTig moyement In each caae^ the move- 
meai^ the metrical cast^ corresponds with the mode of 
erolntion of the thought^ with the syntactical cast^ 
and is indeed determined by it Milton charges him- 
self so fall with thought, imagination, knowledge, that 
his style will hardly contain theuL He is too full- 
stored to show us in much detail one conception, one 
peoe of knowledge; he just shows it to us in a preg- 
nant allusive way, and then he presses on to another; 
and all this fulnesa^ this pressure^ this condensation, 
this sdf-constndnt^ enters into his movement^ and 
makes it what it ia^ — noUe, but difficult and austerei 
Homer is quite different; he says a thing; and says 
it to the end, and then begins another, whfle Milton 
is tiying to press a thousand things into one. So 
that whereas, in reading IQton, you never lose the 
sense of laborious and condensed fulnesa; in reading 
Homer you never lose the sense of flowing and abound- 
11^ easa With Milton line runs into line, and all is 
straitly bound together: with Homer line runs off 
from line^imd all hurries away onward. Homerb^ginn; 
Vf rev aci&, 6cd[, — at the second word annooncing the 
p roposed action : Mton begins : 

««0f BAB't fint disobeditnetp snd the finit 
Of that iofbiddtti tn^ whoM norUl tuts 
Bnmgbt death into ths world, and all cor woi^ 
With low of Eden, till one graoter Man 
Bistort n% and regdn tho bliMftd aea^ 
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So chaxy of a sentence is he, 80 resolute not to let it 

escape him till he has crowded into it all he can, that 

it is not till the thirty-ninth word in the sentence that 

he will giv% us the key to it^ the word of action, the 

yerb. Milton says : 

** for that wirning Toioe^ which he, who nw 
Tho Apocalypse, heaxd eiy in hesren aloud*" 

He is not satisfied, unless he can tell ns^ all in one 
sentence, and without permitting himself to actoally 
mention the liamo^ that the man who had the warn- 
ing voice was the same man who saw the Apocalypse. 
Homer would have said, ^'0 for that warning Toice^ 
which John heard," — and if it had suited him to say 
that John also saw the Apocalypse, he would have 
given us that in another sentence. The effect of this 
allusive and compressed manner of Milton is^ I need 
not say, often vexy powerful ; and it is an effect which 
other great poets have often sought to obtain much 
in the same way : Dante is full of it» Horace is full 
of it; but wherever it exists, it is always an un- 
Homeric effect "The losses of the heavens," says 
Horace, 'Afresh moons speedily repair; we, when we 
have gone down where the pious JSneas, where the 
rich Tullos and Ancus are,— jw/m d umbra sumus/'^ 
He never actually says where we go to; he only indi- 
cates it by saying that it is that place where JSneas^ 
Tullus, and Aneus arei But Homer, when he has to 
speak of going down to the grave, sayi^ definitely, 
€9 'HXvoTiOV vtBlov-^aOavaTOi v^^^'owriy,^— ^The 
immortals shall send thee totheElysianjMn;* and it 

> Odi$, lY. viL is. • Ctfiwy, ir. MS. 
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is not till after ho has definitely said this, that he 
adds^ that it is there that the abode of departed wor- 
thies is placed : iOi £av0os *PaBafMv0vsj—*' Where the 
yellow-haired Bhadamanthus is." Again; Horace^ 
having to say that punishment sooner or later over- 
talces crimei says it thus : 

**RuQ antaeedentam sceleitum 
Deterait pede Poena claudo."> 

The thought itself of these lines is familiar enough to 
Homer and Hesiod ; but neither Homer nor Hedod, 
in expressing it^ could possibly have so complicated 
its expression as Horace complicates it^ and purposely 
complicates it^ by his use of the word deseruU. I say 
that this complicated evolution of the thought neces- 
sarily complicates the movement and rhythm of a 
poet; and that the MQtonie blank versci of course the 
first model of blank verse which suggests itself to an 
English translator of Homer, bears the strongest marks 
of aoch complication, and is therefore entirely unfit to 
render Homer. 

If blank verse is used in translating Homer, it must 
be a blank verse of which English poetry, naturally 
swayed much by Milton's treatment of this metre, 
ofiers at present hardly any examples. It must not 
be Cowper^s blank verse^ who has studied Milton's 
pregnant manner with such efiect^ that^ having^ to say 
of 1^. Throckmorton that he spares his avenue, al- 
thouj^ it is the fashion with other people to cut down 
thein^ he says that Benevolus *' reprieves The obso* 

^ 0dm, IIL ik SL 
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lete prolixity of shade." It must not be Mr. Tenny- 
son's blank verse. 

'* For all txperienee is an ardi, wberethroii|^ 
Olesms that untniTelled world, whooa distanee ftdcs 
For OTor and for erer, as ws gaze.*' 

,It is no blame to the thought of those lines, which 
belongs to another order of ideas than Homer^s^ but it 
is trae^ that Homer would certainly haye said of them, 
*' It is to consider too curiously to consider sa* It 
is no blame to their rhythm, which belongs to another 
order of movement than Homer^s, but it is true that 
these three lines by themselves take up nearly as much 
time as a whole book of the Iliad. No; the blank 
verse used in rendering Homer must be a blank verse 
of which perhaps the best specimens are to be found 
in some of the most rapid passages of Shakspeare's 
plays, — a blank verse which does not dovetail its lines 
into one another, and which habitually ends its lines 
with monosyllablesL Such a blank verse might no 
doubt be very rapid in its movement^ and might per- 
fectly adapt itself to a thought plainly and directly 
evolved; and it would be interesting to see it well 
applied to Homer. But the translator who dete^ 
mines to use it^ must not conceal from himself that 
in order to pour Homer into the mould of this metre, 
he will have entirely to break him up and melt him 
down, with the. hope of then successfully composing 
him afresh; and this is a process which is full of 
risks. It may, no doubt, be the real Homer that 
issues new from it; it is not certain beforehand that 
it cannot be the real Homers as it is certain that from 

VOL. IL F 
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the mould of Pope's couplet or Cowper^s Miltonic 
Terse it csxmot be the reel Homer that wiQ issue; 
stiD, the chsnces of disappointment are -geeaL The 
result of such an attempt to renovate the old poet 
maj be an .^son: but it may also, and more probably 
will, beaPdias. 

When I say this, I point to the metre which seems 
to me to give the translator the best chance of pre- 
serving the general effect of Homer, — ^that third metre 
which I have not yet expressly named, the hexameter. 
I know all that is said against the use of hexameters 
in English poetry ; but it comes only to this, that, 
among us^ they have not yet been used on any con- 
siderable scale with succesa Solvitur ambulando: this 
is an objection which can best be met by prodttdng 
good English hexameters And there is no reason i 
the nature of the En^^ish language why it should not 
adapt itself to hexameters as well as the German 
Isnguage does; nay, the English language, from its 
greater rapidity, is in itself better suited than the 
German for them. The hexameter, whether alone or 
with the pentameter, possesses a movement^ an ex- 
pression, which no metre hitherto in common use 
amongst us possesses^ and which I am convinced 
English poetry, as our mental wants multiply, will 
not always be content to forego. Applied to Homer, 
this metre affords to the translator the immense sup- 
port of keeping him more nearly than any other metre 
to Homer^s movement ; and, since a poet's movement 
makes so large a part of his general effect, and to re- 
pfodnoe this general effect is at once the translator's 
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indispeoBable busineas and so difficult for him, it is a 
great thing to have this part of yonr model's general 
effect already given you in yonr metres instead of 
having to get it entirely for yourself. 

These are general considerations; but there are 
also one or two particular considerations which con- 
firm me in the opinion that for translating Homer 
into English verso the hexameter should be used. 
The most successful attempt hitherto made at render- 
ing Homer into English, the attempt in which Homez's 
general effect has been best retained, is an attempt 
made in the hexameter measura It is a version of 
the famous lines in the third book of the Biadf which 
end with that mention of Castor and Pollux from 
which Mr. Buskin extracts the sentimental consoler 
tion already noticed by me. The author is the 
accomplished Provost of Eton, Dr. Hawtrey ; and 
this performance of his must be my excuse for 
having taken the liberty to single him out for 
mention, as .one of the natural judges of a transla- 
tion of Homer, along with Professor Thompson and 
Professor Jowett^ whose connection with Greek litoiar 
turo is official The passage is short;^ and Dr. 

1 So short, that I qnote it entire :— 

" Clearly tbe rest I behold of the dark-eyed ions of Aehaia ; 
Known to me well are the faces of aU ; their names I remember ; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the cor,— Polydeokes brare witli the ceetns,— 
Own dear brethren of mine^— one parent loved ns as infants. 
Are they not here in the host, firam the shores of loved Lace* 

dmnon. 
Or, thongh they came with the rest in ships that bonnd throng 

the waters, 
Bare they not enter the fight or stand in the connoil of Heroes^ 
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Hawtrey's yersion of it is soffused with a pensive 
gnoe which is, perhaps^ rather more Yirgilian than 
Homeric; stall it is the one version of any part of 
the Utad which in some degree reproduces for me 
the original effect of Homer : it is the best, and it 
ii in hezametera 

This is one of the particular considerations that 

AH for fear of tiM shame and the taunts my crime has awakened ? 
So said she;— they long since in Earth's soft srms were 
reposing^ 
Th&n, in their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lacedcmon." 
EngliMk SexameUr Trandaiunu; London, 1847 ; p. 242. 

I have changed Dr. Hawtrey'a ''Kastor," "Lakedaimon," 
hack to the familiar "Gastor," "Lacedaemon," in obedience to 
nj own mle that ereiTthing odd is to be avoided in rendering 
Homer, the most natnral and least odd of poets. I see Mr. 
Newman's critic in the Ifatianal Review niges our generation. 
to hear with the nnnatoial effect of these rewritten Greek names, 
in the hope thst by this means the effect of them may hare to 
the next generation become natnraL For my part, I feel no 
diq^tion to pass sU my own life in the wilderness of pedantry, 
in order that a posterity which I shall nerer see may one day 
enter an orthographical Canaan ; and, after all, the real qnes- 
tion is this: whether onr liring apprehension of the Greek 
world is more checked by meeting in an Englidi book aboat 
the Greeks, names not spelt letter for letter as in the original 
Greek, or by meeting names which make us rub onr eyes and 
call oat» '<How exceedingly odd I" 

Hm Latin names of the Greek deities raise in most cases the 
idea of qnite distinct personages from the personages whose idea 
is raised by the Greek names. Hen and Jnno are actually, to 
•reiy scholar's imagination, two different people. • So in all 
theae cases the Latin names must, at any inconrenienoe, be 
abandoned when we are dealing wiUi the Greek world. But I 
think it can be in the sensitiTe imagination of Mr. Grote only, 
tnat ''Thngrdides** raisse the idea of a different man torn 
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incline me to prefer the hexameter/ for translating 
HomeTi to oar established metres. There is another. 
Most of yon, probably, have some knowledge of a 
poem by Mr. Chough, Ths Botkie of Toper-wh 
juoAck^ a long-vacation pastoral, in hezameter& 
The gmeral merits of that poem I am not going 
to discuss ; it is a seiio-oomic poem, and, therefore, 
of essentially di£ferent nature from the lUoL Still 
in two things it is, more than any other English 
poem which I can call to mind, like the Iliad: in 
the rapidity of its movement^ and the plainness 
and directness of its style. The thought in this 
poem is often curious and subtle, ani that is not 
Homeric; the diction is often grotesque, and that 
is not Homeric. Still, by its rapidity of movement^ 
and plain and direct manner of presenting the 
thought however curious in itself this poem, which 
being as I say a serio-comic poem, has a right to be 
grotesque^ is grotesque indy^ not^ like Mr. Newman's 
yersion of the Iliad^ fabdy. Mr. dough's odd 
epithets, ''The grave man. nicknamed Adam," ''The 
hairy Aldrich," and so on, grow vitally and appear 
naturally in their place ; while Mr. Newman's 
"dapper-greaved Achaians," and "motley-helmed 
Hector," have all the air of being mechanically 
elaborated and artificially stuck in. Mr. Clough's 
hexameters are excessively, needlessly rough; still, 
owing to the native rajAdity of this measure, and 
to the directness of style which so well allies itself 
with it^ his composition produces a sense in the 
reader which Homer^s composition also produces, 
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and which Homer's translator ought to fvproducs^ 
— the sense of having, within short limits of time^ 
a large . portion of human life presented to him, 
instead of a small portion. 

Mr. dough's hexameters are, as I have just said, 
too roug^ and irr^ular; and indeed a good model, 
on any considerable scale, of this metre, the English 
translator wiU nowhere find. He must not follow 
the model ofiered bj Mr. Longf eUow in his pleasing 
and popular poem of Evangdin$; for the merit of 
the manner and movement of Evangeline^ when they 
are at their best^ is to be tenderly elegant; and their 
&ult^ when they are at their worsts is to be lumber- 
ing ; but Homer's defect is not lumberingness, neither 
is tender elegance his excellence. The lumbering 
effect of most English hexameters is caused by their 
being much too dactylic;^ the translator must learn 
to use spondees freely. Mr. dough has done this, 
but he has not su£Sciently observed another rule 
which the translator cannot follow too strictly ; and 
that ie^ to have no lines which will not^ as it is 
familiarly said, read ihemsekes. This is of the last 
importance for rhythms with which the ear of the 
English public is not thoroughly acquainted. Lord 
Bedesdale, in two papers on the subject of Greek 
and Soman metres^ has some good remarks on the 

^ For instanct ; ia a version (I believe^ by the late Mr. 
Lockbart) of Homer^e deecriptioa of the partmg of Hector and 
Andronaebi^ tben ooenia, in the iixst five line% bat one 
spondee beiidee the neoeeseiy spondees in the sixth place ; in 
the oonceponding five linee of Homer there oocnr ten. See 
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outrageooB disregard of quantity in which Engliah 
vene^ trusting to its force of accent^ is apt to indulge 
itself. The predominance of accent in our langoage 
is so great^ that it would he pedantic not to avail 
one's self of it; and Lord Bedesdale suggests rules 
which might easily he pushed too far. StiU, it is 
undeniable that in Engh'sh hexameters we generally 
force the quantity far too much; we rely on justificsr 
tion by accent with a security which is ezcesdve. 
But not only do we abuse accent by shortening long 
syllables and lengthening short ones ; we perpetually 
commit a far worse faulty by requiring the remoral 
of the accent from its natural jdace to an unnatural 
one^ in order to make our line scan. This is a faulty 
eyen when our metre is one which every English 
reader knows, and when he can see what we want 
and can correct the rhythm according to our wish; 
although it is a fault which a great master may 
sometimes commit knowingly to produce a desired 
effect^ as Milton changes the natural accent on the 
word TirMas in the line : — 



tt 



And Tireslas and Phinena, prophets old ; " 



and then it ceases to be a fault, and becomes a 
beauty. But it is a real faulty when Chapman has : — 

• < By him the golden-throned Queen alept^ the Qaeeii of Deitiei; " 

for in this line, to make it scan, you have to take 
away the accent from the word Queen, on which it 
naturally falls^ and to place it onthroMif which would 
naturally be unaccented; and yet^ after all, yon get 
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nopeenUar effect or beauty of cadence to reward you. 
It is a real faulty when Mr Newman has : — 

** Iii&taata I that thou wert lord to somo other army "— 

to here again the reader is required, not for any 
special adyantage to himself^ but simply to saye Mr. 
Newman trouble^ to phuM the accent on the insignifi- 
cant word vfert, where it has no business whateyer. 
Bat it is still a greater faulty when Spenser has (to 
take a striking mstance) : — 

'« Wot ys why his mother with a toQ hath oorered his iaoor 

tw a hexameter; because here not only is the reader 
causelessly required to make havoc with the natural 
acoentoation of the line in order to get it to run as a 
hexameter; but also he^ in nine cases out of ten, will 
be utterly at a loss how to perform the procesi' 
roquiredy and the line will remain a mere monster for 
him. ' I repeat^ it is adviBable to construct aU verses 
so that by reading them naturally— that is^ according 
to the sense and legitimate accent^ — ^the reader gets 
the light rhythm; but^ for English hexameten^ that 
they be so constructed is indispensabla 

If the hexameter best helps the translator to the 
Homerip rapidity, what style may best help him to the 
Homeric plainness and directness t It is the merit of 
a metre appropriate to your subject^ that it in some 
degree suggests and carries with itself a style appro- 
priate to the subject; the elaborate and self-retarding 
styles which comes so naturally when your metre is 
the Ifiltonio blank versci does not come naturally 
with the hexameter; i% indeed, alien to it On the 
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Other hand, the hexameter haa a natural dignity 
which lepela both the jaunty atjle and the jog-trot 
atyle^ to both of which the ballad^neasure so easily 
lenda itaell These are great advantages; and, 
perhaps^ it is nearly enough to say to the translator 
who uses the hexameter that he eannot too religiously 
follow, in style, the inspiration of his metre. He wiU 
find that a loose and idiomatic grammar — a grammar 
which follows the essential rather than the formal 
logic of the thought — allies itself excellently with the 
hexameter; and that^ while this sort of grammar 
ensures plainness and naturalness, it by no means 
comes short in nobleness. It is difficult to pronounce^ 
certainly, what is idiomatic in the ancient literature 
of a language which, though still spoken, has long 
since entirely adopted, as modem Greek has adopted, 
modem idioms. Still one may, I think, clearly 
perceive that Homer's grammatical style is idiomatic, 
— ^that it may even be called, not improperly, a loose 
grammatical, styla^ Examples, however, of what I 
mean by a loose grammatical styles will be of mora 
use to the translator if taken from English poetry 
than if taken from Homer. I call it^ then, a loose 
and idiomatic grammar which Shakspearo uses in the 
last line of the following three : — 



^ See, for inttanceb in tlie Iliad, the loose oonstnietio& of 4tfr^ 
xrii. 668; that of 0Mro| xriL 6B1 ; that of eTrv^ xriii. 809 ; and 
the ellipdcsl oonatmetion at xix. 42, 48 ; alio the idiomalio 
oonstruction of fyibr tf$« v«^ci#x*<^f xix. 140. These jnstanw 
are all taken within a range of a thowand lines ; any one may 
eaiily multiply them for himseUl 



I 
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" He'f hnt in donUe trust : 
Fixity •• I «m Ml kiniman and his tabjeet^ 
Stnma VoUl aaauul iks dedd : "•» 

or in this: — 

What Shakspeare means is perfectly dear, clearer, 
probably, than if he had said it in a more formal and 
regular manner; but his grammar is loose and idio- 
matic, because he leaves out the subject of the verb 
"wilt" in the second passage quoted, and because^ in 
the firsts a prodigious addition to the sentence has to 
be^ as we used to say in our old Latin grammar days^ 
widentood, before the word ^'both" can be properly 
parsed. So^ igun* Chapman's grammar is loose and 
idiomatic wh^re he sayi^ 

''fivsBthsnbathlM that keepsbis tent, andJU tojbtif dothgOb"— 

because he leaves out^ in the second danse^ the 
relative which in formal writing would be required* 
But Chapman here does not lose dignity by this 
idiomatic way of expressing himself, any more than 
Shakspeare loses it by neglecting to confer on 
'^boih'* the blessings of a regular government: 
neither -loses dignity, but each gives that impression 
of a plain, direct^ and natural mode of speakings which 
Homer, too^ givea^ and which it is so important^ as I 
say, that Homer's translator should succeed in giving. 
Cowper calls blank verse "a style further removed 
than rhyme from the vernacular idiom, both in the 
language itself and in the arrangement of it;* and 
just in proportion as Uank verse ii removed from the 
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vernacular idionii from that idiomatio style which is 
of all styles the plainest and most natorali blank Tenw 
is nnsoited to render Homer. 

Shakspeare is not only idiomatic in his grammar 
or style, he is also idiomatic in his words or diction; 
and herOi too, his example is valuable for the trans- 
lator of Homer. The translator must not^ indeed, 
allow himself all the liberty that Shakspeare allows 
himself; for Shakspeare sometimes uses expressions 
which pass perfectly well as he uses them, because 
Shakspeare thinks so fast and so powerfully, that in 
reading him we are borne over single words as by a 
mighty current ; but^ if our mind were less excited, — 
and who may rely on exciting our mind like Shak- 
speare 1 — ^they would check u& " To grunt and sweat 
under a weary load ; ** — ^that does perfectly well where 
it comes in Shakspeare; but if the translator of Homer, 
who will hardly have wound our minds up to the 
pitch at which these words of Hamlet find them, 
were to employ, when he has to speak of one of 
Homer^s heroes under the load of calamity, this figure 
of ''grunting" and " sweating," we should say, H€ 
Newmankes, and his diction would ofiend u& For he 
is to be noble; and no plea of wishing to.be plain 
and natural can get him excused from being this: 
only, as he is to be also, like Homer, perfectiy simple 
and free from artificiality, and. as the use of idiomatic 
expressions undoubtedly gives this effect,^ he should 

> Our knowledge of Homer's Greek is haxdly snch ss to 
enable ns to prononnee quite confidently what is idiomatb in 
bis diction, end what is nol^ any more than in hii grunmar ; 
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bo fts idiomatic as he can be witbout ceaaixig to be 
noble. Therefore the idiomatic language of Shak- 
apeare— each language aa^ ''prate of his uhereabcfid ;** 
**jump the life to come;" *'the damnation of his 
ialAng<§;^ <«hiB qjdduz make with a bare todtin" — 
ahonld be carefully obserred by the translator of 
Homer, although in every case he will have to decide 
for himself whether the use^ by him, of Shakspeare's 
liberty, will or will not clash with his indispensable 
duty of nobleness. He will find one English book 
and one only, where, as in the Iliad itself, perfect 
plainness of speech is allied with perfect nobleness ; 
and that book is the Bibla No one could see this 
mora clearly than Pope saw it: ''This pure and noble 
simplicity,'* he sayi^ "is nowhere in such perfection 
as in the Scripture and Homer:" yet even with Pope 
a woman is a "fair," a father is a "sire," and an old 
man a "reverend aage," and so on through all the 
phrases of that pseudo-Augustan, and most unbiblical, 
vocabulary. The Bible^ however, is undoubtedly the 
grand mine of diction for the translator of Homer; 
and, if he knows how to discriminate truly between 
what will suit him and what will not^ the Bible may 
afford hifi also invaluable lessons of styla 

I said that Homer, besides being plain in style and 

but I Mem to mjielf c2<trly to recogniaa an idiomstio stamp in 
such azpnnioiia as noXvrtiScir wMjiavtp sir. 66; ^dm h r^er^xv 
#4ft^ xtL 94 ; TV* tCv a#va#iwr o^rflr ytrv irdfi^^, six. 71 ; 
sXvrvsv^nF, six. 149 ; and many others Tho liist-qooted «z- 
pmsiinn, r^hmtAtm ifyuKiwt w^kiftmn^ tetms to mo to ImVa 
jnit about tlM SUM dcgiM of fkvedom m tho "juvnp tho lifo to 
i" or tho "Mh^ ^ this mortal coil,'' of ShakspMio. 
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diction, was plain in the quality of his thon^t It 
18 possible that a thought may be expressed with 
idiomatic plainneiw^ and yet not be in itself a plain 
thought For example^ in Mr. dough's poem, already 
mentioned, the style and diction is almost alirayt 
idiomatic and plain, but the thought itself is often of 
a quality which is not plain ; it is ammL But the 
grand instance of the union of idiomatic ejq>Tes8ion 
with curious or difficult thouj^t is in Shakspeare's 
poetiy. Such, indeed, is the force and power of 
Shakspeare's idiomatic expression, that it gives an 
effect of clearness and vividness even to a thought 
which is imperfect and incoherent ; for instance^ when 
Hamlet says^ — 

"TotakeanDiigainstaieaoftrottble^*'— , 

the figure there is undoubtedly most faulty, it by no 
means runs on four legs; but the thing is said so 
freely and idiomatically, that it passes. This, how- 
ever, is not a point to which I now want to call your 
attention ; I want you to remark, in Shakspeare and 
others, only that which we may directly apply to 
Homer. I say, then, that in Shakspeare the thought 
is often, while most idiomatically uttered, nay, while 
good and sound in itself yet of a quality which is 
curious and difficult ; and that this quality of thought 
is something entirely un-Homeric. For example, 
when Lady Macbeth says, — 

" Memozy, tfas warder of the hndo, 
Sliall be a fdsiab and the rsoeipt of reuoo 
A limbeck onljr — 
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is fignn is a perfectly sound and correct figoroi no 
doabt ; Mr. Knight even calls it a ** happy " fignie ; 
bat it is a dlfficuU figure : Homer would not have 
used it Again, when Lady Macbeth says^ — 

" Whan you dust do it^ then yon were a man ; 
And, to be more than what yon vere^ yon wonld 
Be so mnch more the man,"— 

the thought in the two last of these lines is^ when 
yon seize it^ a perfectly clear thought^ and a fine 
thought; but it is a curious thought: Homer would 
not hare used it These are favourable instances of 
the union of plain style and words with a thought 
not plain in quality; but take stronger instances 
of this union, — let the thought be not only not 
plain in quality, but highly fanciful : and you have^ 
the Elixabethan conceits ; you have^ in spite of idio- 
matio style and idiomatic diction, evexything which 
is most un-Homeric ; you have such atrocities as this 
of Cbapman: — 

"Fate ehall faU to vent her gaU 
Till mine rent thonandk" 

I say, the poets of a nation which has produced such 
conceit as that^ must purify themselves seven times 
in the fire before they can hope to render Homer. 
Tliey must expel their nature with a fork, and keep 
crying to one another night and day : '* Homer not 
only mores rapidly, not only speaks idiomatically; he 
is^ thOf free from fandfulntss." 

So essentially characteristic of Homer is his plain* 
nass and naturalness of thou^^t^ that to the preservsr 
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tion of thiB in his own version the tninslator most 
without scruple sacrifice, where it is necessary; verbal 
fidelity to his original, rather than ran any risk of 
producing, by literalness, an odd and unnatural effect 
The double epithets so constantly occurring in Homer 
must be dealt with according to this rule; these 
epithets come quite naturally in Homer's poetry; in 
English poetry they, in nine cases out of ten, come, 
when literally rendered, quite lumaturally. I will 
not now discuss why this is so, I assume it as an in- 
disputable fact that it is so ; that Homer's fitpowwf 
avOptanav comes to the reader as something perfectly 
natural, while Mr. Newman's " voice-dividing mortals " 
comes to him as something perfectly unnatural Well 
then, as it is Homei^s general effect which we are to, 
reproduce, it is to be false to Homer to be so verbally 
faithful to him as that we lose this effect : and by the 
EngUsh translator Homer's double epithets must be, 
in many places, renounced altogether; in all places 
where they ^ure rendered, rendered by equivalents 
which come naturally. Instead of rendering Om 
ravvsrcrXc by Mr. Newman's "Thetis trailing-robed," 
which brings to one's mind long petticoats sweeping 
a dir^ pavement^ the translator must render the 
Greek by English words which come as naturally to 
us as ililton's words when he says, '^Let gorgeous 
Tragedy With sceptred pall come sweeping by." In* 
stead of rendering fjuiwx^^ cnrovs by Chapman's 
"one-hoofed steeds^" or Mr. Newman's "single-hoofed 
horses;" he must speak of horses in a way which sur*. 
prises us as little as Shakspeare surprises us when he 
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aayii ^Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeda" Instead 
of rendering fnXnfiia OvfUv by "life as honey plea- 
aanti'* he must characterise life with the simple pathos 
of Gray's ''warm precincts of the cheerful day." In- 
stead of converting wot6v ov hm ^vycv Ipxos iUvntv ; 
into the portentous remonstrance, ''Betwixt the out- 
work of thy teeth what word hath sUptl" he must 
remonstrate in English as straightforward as this of 
St Peter, "Be it far from thee, Lord, this shall not 
be unto thee;" or as this of the disciples^ "What 
is this that he saith, a little whilet we cannot tell 
what he saith." Homer's Greek, in each of the places 
quoted, reads as naturally as any of those English 
passages : the expression no more calls away the at- 
tention from the sense in the Greek than in the 
English. But when, in order to render literally mr 
English one of Homer's double epithets^ a strange 
unfamiliar adjective ia invented, — such as "voice- 
dividing" for i*ipo^ — an improper share of the 
reader's attention is necessarily diverted to this an- 
cillary word, to this word which Homer never intended 
should receive so much notice; and a total effect 
quite different from Homer's is thus produced. There- 
fore Ur. Newman, though he does not purposely 
import^ like Chapman, conceits of his own into the 
lUad^ does actually import them ; for the result of 
his singular diction is to raise ideas^ and odd ideas^ 
not raised by the corresponding diction in Homer; 
and Chapman himself does no more. Cowper says : 
"I have cautiously avoided all terms of new inven- 
tioD, with an abundance of which persons of more 
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ingenoity than jadgment haye not enriched onr lan- 
guage but encumbered it;" and this criticism so 
exactly hits the diction of Mr. Newman, that one is 
ixresistibly led to imagine* his present appearance in 
the flesh to be at least his second. 

A translator cannot well have a Homeric rapidity, 
styles diction, and quality of thought^ without at the 
same time having what is the result of these in Homer, 
— ^nobleness. . Therefore I do not attempt to lay down 
any rules for obtaining this effect of nobleness, — the 
effect^ too^ of all others the most impalpable, the most 
irreducible to rule, and which most depends on the 
individual personality of the artist So I proceed at 
once to give you, in conclusion, one or two passages 
in which I have tried to follow those principles of 
Homeric translation which I have laid down. I give 
them, it must be remembered, not as specimens of 
perfect translation, but as specimens of an attempt 
to translate Homer on certain principles ; specimens 
which may very aptly illustrate those principles by 
falling short as well as by succeeding. 

I take first a passage of which I have already spoken, 
the comparison of the Trojan fires to the stars. The 
first part of that passage ia^ I have said, of splendid 
beauty; and to begin with a kme version of that 
would be the hei^t of imprudence in ma It is the 
last and more level part with which I shall concern 
mysell I have already quoted Cowper^s version of 
this part in order to diow you how unlike his stiff 
and Miltonic manner of telling a plain story is to 
Homer's easy and rapid manner : — 

VOL. IL Q 
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" So nomiroai aeemad thoM fires the btnk between 
Of Zmtlroi^ bUiing^ and the fleet of Gxeeoab 
Inproepeet all of T107 "-» 

I need not continae to the end I have also quoted 
Pop«^8 version of it^ to show you how unlike his 
ornate and artificial nuuiner ie to Homer^s plain and 
natural manner: 

" 80 many flamee before prond Dion blaze^ 
And bri^ten ^iinunering Zantbna with their nye ; 
The long rsfleetione of the distant fires 
Oleam on the iniU, and tremble on the spiras,''-^ 

and much more of the same kind. I want to show 
you that it is possible^ in a plain passage of this sort^ 
to keep Homer^s simplicity without being heavy and 
dull; and to keep his dignity without bringing in 
pomp and ornament ** As numerous as are the staia. 
on a clear nighty" says Homer, 

** 80 shone forth, in front of T^y, by the bed of Zanthni^ 
Between that and the shipe» the T^ans^ nnmerons fires. 
In the plain there w«ra kindled sthoQsand fires: by each one 
Tbers sat fifty men, in the raddy Ught of the fire : 
By their chaiiote stood the steeds^ and champed the white 

barley 
"While their masteit est by the &n, and waited for Monung." 



Here; in order to keep Homer^s efiect of perfect plain- 
ness and directness, I repeat the word '^fires'* as he 
repeats wvpa^ without scruple; although in a more 
elaborate and literary style of poetiy this recurrence 
of the same word would be a fault to be avoided I 
omit the epithet of Mornings and, whereas Homer 
says that the steeds "waited for Mornings" I prefer 
to attribute this expectation of Morning to the master 
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and not to the horse. Very likely in this particiilary 
as in any other single partioular, I may be wrong : 
-what I wish you to remark is my andeavoor after 
absolute plainness of speech, my care to avoii any- 
thing which may the least check or surprise the 
reader, whom Homer does not check or surprisa 
Homer's lively personal familiarity with war, and 
with the war-horse as his master's companion, is such 
that^ as it seems to me^ his attributing to the one the 
other's feelings comes to us quite natorally ; but^ from 
a poet without this familiarity, the attribution strikes 
as a little unnatural ; and therefore^ as everything the 
least unnatural is un-Homeric, I avoid it 

Again, in the address of 2i&QB to the horses of 
Achilles, C!owper has : 

" Jovs taw their grifif with pity, snd hit brows 
Shaking; within himself thna, peniiys, said. 

' Ah hapleei pair t wharefora by gift diiins 
Ware ya to Palans giTsn, a mortal king; 
TooraalTaa immortal and Dram age exempt t ' *' 

• 

There is no want of dignity here, as in the versionB 
of Chapman and Mr. Newman, which I have already 
quoted ; but the whole effect is much too slow. Take 

Pope: — 

" Kor Jove diadained to cast a pitying look 
While thus relenting to the steeds he spoke. 
' Unhappy eomsen of immortal strain 1 
Exempt firom sge and deathleaa now in Tain ; 
Did we yoor race on mortal man bestow 
Only, alaa t to share in mortal woe f" 

Here there is no want either of dignity or rapidity, 
bat all is too artificial ' " Nor Jove disdained," for in* 
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stance^ IB areiy artificial and literary iray of lendering 
Homflr^awordBiaDdaou^ '^oourserB of immortal atraixL'' 

** And with pity th* ton of Sfttun saw tb«m bewiQing^ 
And ha shook his hetd, and thus addiMiedhiiown booom i— 

' Ahy nnhappj pair, to Fdcns why did we giYo you 
To a mortal t but yo an without old a|po and immortaL 
Was it that ys^ with man, might hare yoor thousands of 

SOflOWS t 

For than man« indoad, thara hreathea no wratohader orcatun, 
Of an living thingi^ that on aarth ara hnathing and moTing.'" 

Here I will obaer^e that the use of ^'own," in the 
aeoond line^ for the last syllable of a dactyl, and the 
use of To a," in the foarthy for a complete spondee^ 
though they do not^ I think, actually spoil the run of 
the hexamet^y are yet undoubtedly inatancea of that 
orer-reliance on accent^ and too free disregard of 
quantity, which Lord Bedeadale visits with just re- 
prohenaion.^ 

^ It most ha ramambared, howarar, that, if wa dinagaid 
qnantity too mnch in oonstnieting English hazamatars, wa also 
dxBvgaid aooant too mnch in zaading Greek hazamatan. Wa 
nad araiy Greek daetyl ao aa to make a pore daetyl of it ; bnt^ 
to a Greek, the aooant most hara hindered many dactyla from 
sounding aa pore daetyla. When we read mt^0t fwot, for 
instance^ or ulyUx^*^ the dactyl in each of these caaea is 
made by nsaa pore a dactyl aa "Tit7x«b''or "dignity; "bat to 
a Gnak it waa not so. To him oldXsr most have been nearly aa 
Impores dactyl aa "death-deatined''iatoiiss and olyi^ nearly 
aaimporaaathe "dns8edhlaown'*of mytazt Kor, Ithink, 
doea this ri|^t mode of prononndng the two worda at all spoil 
the ran of the line aa a hexameter. The eiTeet of «/4XXef trret 
(er snmathing like that), though not our effect, is not a diaagree- 
aUo onOi ' On the other hand, OT^e#ai4Xef aa a parozytonon, 
aUhoQ^ it has the KspeetahU aathoiity of LiddaU and Scotfa 
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I now take two longer passages in oider to try my 
method more fully; but I still keep to passages whidi 
hare already come nndmr our notica I qnoted Chap- 
man's yersion of some passages in the speech <tf Hector 
at his parting with Andromacha One astotmding con- 
ceit will probably still be in your remembrance^ — 

'^When ncrad Troj thill tkidhirUn^n/orttan ^tfwrOfVM^''^- 

as a translation of ^ iv wv/ ikAkg Iknos tp^ I will 
quote a few lines which may give yon, also^ the key- 
note to the Anglo-Augostan manner of rendering this 
passage and to the Miltonio manner of rendexing it 
What Mr. Newman's manner of rendering it would 
be, you can by this time sufiSciently imagine for your- 
selyes. Mr. Wright^ — to quote for once from his^ 
meritorious Teraion instead of Oowpex^s, whose strong 
and weak points are those ci Mr. Wright also^ — iSx, 
Wright begins his yersion of this passage thus : 

** All these thy anxiooi caree are also minsp 
Pertner belored ; bat how ooold I endare 
The scorn of Trojans and their long-robed inrm^ 
Should they behold their Hector ehrink from war, 
And act the coward's part? Kor doth ny soul 
Prompt the base tfaonght.'' 

Ezped$ HercuUm: you see just what the manner is. 

Lexkon (following Heyne), is certainly wrong ; Ibr then the 
word cannot be pronoonced without throwing an sccent on the 
first syllable as well as the third* and idyas KQffv$ai6W9t 
'Exrup would haye been to a Greek as intolerable an ending tat 
a hexameter line as "accurst orphanhood'duHmd houses" 
would be to us. The best aiithoritieBi aoooxdingly« accent ss^ 
BoloKn as a proparozytonon. 
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Vt. Sotheby, on the other hand (to take a disciple of 
Pope inatead of Pope himselfX hepna thus : 

***WhMtmioffm ihm, moTW my mind«' bimT« Hector said, 
' Y«t TnfM upbraidiog looni I deeply dmd^ 
U, like a aUTe, wbere ehiefs with ehieft eogige^ 
TIm iranior Hector fern the war to wagOi 
Hot thne my heart inelinea.' " 

Viom that apedmen, too^ yon can easily divine what^ 
with anch a manner, will become of the whole passage. 
Bat Homer has neither 

*' What Bovea thei^ moTea my mind«''^> 

nor has he 

''AH these thy amdona caiea are also mine."* 

that ia what Homer ha% that is his style and moye-" 
ment| if one could bat catch it. Andromache, as 
yoa know, has been entreating Hector to defend 
Tnf from within the walls, instead of exposing his 
life^ and, with hia own life, the safety of all those 
dearest to him, by figjhting in the open plain. Hect<Mr 



'Woman, I too take thought for thia ; bat then I hethink ma 
What the Thjan men and Trojan women might mnxmiuv 
If like a oowud I iknlked hehiz^d, apart from the battle. 
Kor would my own heart let me ; my hearty which haa Ud 

me oeTauant 
Always and alwaya fighting among the fint of the Ttojan% 
Buy for Friam'a fune and my own, in apite of the fotova. 
For that day will come^ my aool ia aaanied of ita coming 
It win eome^ when aaered T^ ahall go to daetroction, 
1^, and wariike Friam too, and the people of Priam. 
And yet not that grie( whidi then will he^ of the Trcjan^ 
MefiamaaamBflh net Haeaha'a grie( nor Friam my fkth«^% 
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Nor my bnthren*i^ many and bnye, who then will bo lying 
In the bloody dnst^ beneath the feet of their foemen — 
As thy grief, when, in teaz% some brazen-coated Achalan 
Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be 

ended. 
Then, perhaps^ thon ahalt work at the loom of another, in 

Argos, 
Or bear paila to the well of ICeiseSi, or Hypereia, 
Sorely against thy will, hj strong Kocessity's order. 
And some man may say, as he looks and eees thy tears fiJlings 
See, tKe v^e ofHedor^ Uiai great pre-^mineiU eegMn 
Of ike AoTMiusft ^f Trei^, ^ ike dSoy fkeyfau^hifor thdr cSiif. 
80 some man will say ; and then thy grief will redouble 
At thy want of a man like me^ to saye thee from bondage. 
Bat let me be dead, and the earth be mounded aboye me^ 
Ere I hear thy eries^ and thy eaptiyity told oC" 

The main question, whether or no this yersion 
reproduces for him the moTement and general effect 
of Homer better than other yersions^ of the same 
passage, I leaye for the judgment of the scholar. 
But the particular points, in which the operation of 
my own rules is manifested, are as follows. In the 
second line I leaye out the epithet of the Trojan 
women, ikKexrarhrXovs^ altogether. In the sixth line 
I put in fiye words, **in spite of the future^** which 
are in the original by implication only, and are not 
there actually expressed. This I do, because Homer, 
as I haye before said, is so remote £rom one who 
reads him in English, that the English translator 
must be eyen plainer, if possible^ and more tinambigu- 
ous than Homer himself; the connection of meaning 

1 Dr. Hawtray also has translated this passage; bat hen^ he 
has not, I think, been so soeoessfiil aa in his "Helen on the 
walls of Troy." 
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must be eyen more distinctly marked in the trans- 
lation than in the original For in the Greek 
language itself thexe is something which brings one 
nearer to Homer, which gives one a clue to his 
thought^ which makes a hint enough; but in the 
English language this sense of nearness^ this clue^ is 
gone ; hints are insufficient^ everything must be stated 
with full distinctness. In the ninth line Homei^s 
epithet for Priam is ivfifikil^ — ** armed with good 
ashen spear,* say the dictionaries ; ** aahen-speared," 
translates Mr. Newman, following his own rule to 
''retain every peculiarity of his original/' — I say, on 
the other hand, that cv/iftcXu» has not the effect of a 
''peculiarity* in the original, while "ashen-speared" 
has the effect of a "peculiarity* in English; and^ 
"warlike* is as marking an equivalent as I dare 
give- for cvfifuXilu, tor fear of disturbing the balance 
of expression in Homer^s sentenca In the fourteenth 
line^ again, I translate xoLXjcoxfriivw by "brazen- 
coated.* Mr. Newman, meaning to be perfectly 
literal, translates it by "bnusen-doaked,* an expres> 
lion which comes to the reader oddly and unnaturally, 
while Homer^B word comes to him quite naturally; 
but I venture to go as near to a literal rendering as 
"braaen-coated,* because a "coat of brass* is familiar 
to us all from the Bible, and familiar, too^ as distinctly 
specified in connection with the wearer. Finally, let 
me further illustrate from the twentieth line the 
value which I attach, in a question of diction, to the 
authority of the Bible. The word "pre-eminent* 
oocnrs in that line; I was a little in doubt whether 
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that was not too booldah an expression to be used in 
rendering Homer, as I can imagine Mr. Newman to 
have been a little in doubt whether his ** responsively '• 

accosted" for ifuifiSfuvog rpocrc^, was not too \ 

bookish an expression. Let ns both, I say, consult 
our Bibles : Mr. Newman will nowhere find it in his 
Bible that David, for instance, **r$sponsMy aecosUd j 

Goliath;" but I do find in mine that **the ri^t 
hand of the Lord hath the pre-emineMe;^ and forth- 
with I use '* pre-eminent^" without scruple. Mj 
Bibliolatry is perhaps ezcessiye; and no doubt a 
true poetic feeling is the Homeric translator's best 
guide in the use of words; but where this feeling 
does not exists or is at faulty I think he cannot do 
better than take for a mechanical guide Cruden's^ 
CoTicordanee. To be sure, here as elsewhere, the con- 
suiter must know how to consult^ — ^must know how 
very slight a variation of word or dreumstance makes 
the difierence between an authority in his favour and 
an authority' which gives him no countenance at 
all; for instance, the ''Great simpleton 1" (for piya 
vi^irios) of Mr. Newman, and the ''Thou fool 1" of the 
Bible, are something alike ; but " Thou fool I" is very 
grand, and "Great simpleton!" is an atrocity. So, 
too, Chapman's "Poor wretched beasts" is pitched 
many degrees too low; but Shakspeare's "Poor 
venomous fool, Be angry and despatch!" is in the 
grand style. 

One more piece of translation and I have dona I 
will take the passage in which both Chapman and 
Mr. Newman have already so much excited our 
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astonialunantk the pauage at the end of the nineteenih 
book of the lUad, the dialogue between Achillea and 
hia bone Xanthiu^ after the death of Patroclaa. 
Achillaa b^gina : — 

'"Zaathna and Btlins both, y iar-fu&ed aaed of Poduga I 
8m that 7« bring yonr mastor hoBM to the host of Iba Aigiyes 
la aoma other aort than yoor ]ast» when the battle ii ended ; 
And not leaye him behind, a oorpee on the plain, UIm 
PatrodoiL' 
''Then, from beneath the yoke^ the fleet hone Zanthne 
addreeeed him z 
Sudden he bowed hia head, and aU hia mane^ aa he bowed it, 
Stnamed to the ground bj the joke^ eacapingfrom under tlie , 

collar; 
And he waa given a Toiee by the white-anned Qoddesa Heia. 
"^ * Truly, xat thia time will we aaye thee, mighty Achillee I 
Bat tiiy day of death ia at hand; norahaUiofbethereaaon— 
Kob but the will of heaTon, and Fate'a inTincible power, " 
For by no alow pace or want of awiftneaa of ouza 
Did the T^jana obtain to atiip the azma from Patroclaa ; 
Bat that prince among Ooda^ the eon of the lorely-haired Loto, 
SIaw him fighting in fbont of the fray, and glorified Hector. 
Bat, for oa, we Tie in apeed with the breath of the Weat-V^nd, 
Which, men aay, ia the flaeteat of winda ; 't ia then who art 

fated 
To lie low in death, by the hand of a God and a HortaL' 

"Ihaalarhe; and here hia voice waa atopped by the Fniieai 
Than, with a tnmUed hearty the awift Achillea addxeaaed him: 
*' 'Why dcat thoa piophe^ ao my death to me^ Xanthuaf 
Itneedanot 
I of layadf know well, that here I am deatined to peiiah. 
Par from my ikthar and mother dear t for aU that I will not 
Stay thia hand from fi^t, till the Thjana axe atteriy zoated.' 

''8oheapak% and drore with a ay hia ateeda into battle." 

Hera the 011I7 partieolar remazk which I will make 
ii^ that in the fourth and ei^th line the grammar ia 
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what I call a loose and idiomatic grammar. In writ- 
ing a xegnlar and literary style, one would in the 
fourth Une hare to repeat^ before "leaye" the words 
" that ye'' from the second line, and to insert the 
word ''do;" and in the eighth line one would not 
use such an expression as **he was giyen a Toice." 
But I will make one general remark on the character 
of my own translations, as I have made so many on 
that of the translations of others. It is^ that oyer 
the grayer passages there is shed an air somewhat 
too strenuous and seyeroi by comparison with that 
loyely ease and sweetness which Homer, for all Ins 
noble and masculine way of thinkings neyer Iose& 

Here I stopi I haye said so much, because I 
think that the task of translating Homer into En^ish 
yerse both will be re-attempted, and may be re- 
attempted successfully. There are great works 
composed of parts so disparate that one translator is 
not likely to haye the requisite gifts for poetically 
rendering all of them. Such are the works of 
Shakspeare^ and Goethe's Fcmd; and these it is best 
to attempt to render in prose only. People praise 
Tieck and Schlegel's yersion <tf Shakspeare: I, for 
my part^ would sooner read Shakspeare in the BVench 
prose translation, and that is saying agreat deal; but 
in the German poets' hands Shakspeare so often 
gets, especially where he is humorous, an air of what 
the French call niaiserie/ and can anything be more 
un-Shakspearian than thatt Again; Mr. Haywaxd's 

• 

prose translation of the first part of ^ous^-hm) good 
that it makes one regret lie. Hayward should haye 
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aibdoidoned the line of translation for a kind of 
litentnre which la^ to say' the leaat^ somewhat slight 
— ^is not likely to be surpassed by any translation in 
Tersa Bat poems like the lUad, which, in the main, 
axe in one manner, may hope to find a poetical tran^ 
latorso gifted and so trained as to be able to learn 
that one manner, and to xeproduce it Only, the 
poet who woold reprodnce this mnst cultiyate in, 
himself a Greek virtae by no means common among 
the modems in general, and the English in particnlar, 
— moderaiiaiL For Homer has not only the English 
Tigonr, he has the Greek grace; and when one 
obsenres the boistering, rollicking way in which his 
English admirers— even men of genins^ like the late 
Ph)fessor Wilson — love to talk of Homer andJus 
poetry, one cannot help feeling that there U no very 
dieep commmiity of nature between them and the 
object of their enthnsiasuL *'It is yery weU, my 
good friends^* I always imagine Homer saying to 
them : if he could hear them : ^you do me a great 
deal of honour, but somehow or other you praise me 
too like barbarians.'' For Homer^s grandeur i» not 
the mixed and turbid grandeur of the great poets of 
the north, of the authors of (MeUo and Faust; it iz 
a perf eet^ a lovely grandeur. Certainly his poetry 
has all the energy and power ci the poetry of our 
ruder climates; but it hasy besides the pure lines of 
an Ionian horison, the liquid clearness of an 
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LAST WOBD& 

daeUMvL* 

BuFTONi the great Freuch naturalist^ imposed on 
himself the rule of steadily abstaining from all answer 
to attacks made upon him. ** Je n'ai jamais rdpondu 
k aucune critique,'' he said to one of his friends who^ 
on the occasion of a certain criticism, was eager to 
take up anns in his behalf; ''je n'ai jamais i^pondu 
k aucune critique, et je gazderai le m6me silence sor 
ceUe^." On another occasion, when accused of 
plagiarism, and pressed by his friends to answer, 
^n Taut mieux," he said, '^laisser ces mauvaises 
gens dans Tincertitude." Even when reply to an 
attack was made successfully, he disapproved of it^ 
he regretted that those he esteemed should make it 
Montesquieu, more sensitiTe to criticism than Buffon, 
had answered, and successfully answered, an attack 
made upon his great work, the Esprit iss LoiSf by the 
Gazdier JanUidsU, This Jansenist Gazetteer was a 
periodical of those times, — a periodical such as other 
time% also, have occasionally seen, — ^very pretentious^ 
very aggressive, and, when the point to be seized was 
at all a delicate one^ very apt to miss it '^ Notwith- 
standing this example," said Buffon, — ^who^ as well 
as Montesquieu, had been attacked by the Jansenist 
Gazetteer, — '* notwithstanding this example^ I think 
I may promise my course will be different I shall 
not answer a single word.* 
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And to anj one who haa noticed the baneful efifecta 
<^ controvexBjy with all ita tram of personal rivalriea 
and hatreda^ on men of lettera or men of science ; to 
any one who has observed how it tends to impaiTi 
not onlj their dignity and reposCi but their produc- 
tive foroe^ their genuine activity; how it always 
checks the free play of the spirit^ and often eadz by 
stopping it altogether ; it can hardly seem doubtful, 
that the rule thus imposed on himself by Buffon was 
a wise one. His own career, indeed, admirably shows 
the wisdom of it. That career was as glorious as it 
was serene; but it owed to its serenity no small part 
of its glory. The regularity and completeness with 
whidi he gradually buflt up the great work which he 
had designed, the air of equable majesty which..he 
shed over it^ struck powerfully the imagination of his 
eontemporaries, and suirounded Buffon's fame with a 
peculiar respect and dignity. ''Heis^'saidFDederick 
the Great of him, ^the man who haa best deserved 
the great celebrity which he haa acquired.** And this 
regularity ci production, this equableness of temper, 
he maintained by hia resolute disdain of personal 
ouuUtiveiajf. 

Bnffon's example seems to me worthy of all 
imitation, and in my humble way I mean always to 
f oQow it. I never have replied, I never will reply, 
to any literary assailant; in such encounters tempers 
are loat^ the world laug^ and truth ia not served. 
Least of all ahould I think of using this Chair as a 
place from which to carry on such a conflict. But 
when a learned and estimable man thinks he haa 
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reaaoD to complain of language used by me in this 
GhaiTy — when he attributea to me intentiona and 
feelinga towards him which are far from my hearty I 
owe him 8<»ne ezpLmationy — and I ambomid, too, to 
make the explanation as public as the words which 
gave offencOi This is the reason why I revert once 
more to the subject of translating Homer. But being 
thus brought back to that subject^ and not wishing to 
occupy you solely with an explanation which, after 
ally is Mr. Newman's afiair and mine, not the public's, 
I shall take the opportunity, — ^not certainly to enter 
into any conflict with any one^ — but to try to estab- 
lish our old friend, the coming translator of Homer, 
yet a little firmer in the positions which I hope we 
have now secured for him; to protect him against 
the danger of relaxing in the confusion of dispute, 
his attention to those matters which alone I condder 
important for him; to save him from losing sight, in 
the dust of the attacks delivered over it^ of the real 
body of Patroclus. He will, probably, when he 
arrives, requite my solicitude very ill, and be in 
haste to disown his benefactor; but my interest in 
him is so sincere that I can disregard his probable 
ingratitude. 

Firsts however, for the explanation Mr. Newman 
has published a reply to the remarks which I made 
on his translation of the Iliad. He seema to think 
that the respect which at the outset of those remarks 
I professed for him must have been professed ironi- 
cally; he says that luse '4orma of attack against him 
which he does not know how to characterise; ** that I 
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''speak sconfiilly * of himi treat him with ** grated- 
toos insnlti gratoitoua rancour;'* that I '^propagate 
alanden** against him, that I wish to ** damage him 
with my readen," to ''stimnlate my readers to de- 
spise * him. He is entirely mistaken, I respect Mr. 
Newman sincerely; I respect him as one of the few 
learned men we haye^ one of the few who love learn- 
ing for its own sake; this respect for him I had before 
I read his translation d the lUad, I retained it while 
I was commenting on that translation, I hare not lost 
it after reading his reply. Any yivacities of eaq;>res- 
sion which may have given him pain I sincerely 
regret^ and can only assure him that I used them 
without a ihonght of insult or rancour. Whenltook 
the liberty of creating the verb to Newmanisef my in- 
tentions were no more rancorous than if I had saidto 
MiU(mis$i when I ezdaimed, in my astonishment at 
his vocabulary, '*T^th whom can Mr. Newman have 
livedt* I meant merely to convey, in a familiar 
form of speech, the sense of bewildennent one has at 
findiiig a person to whom words one thought all the 
world knew seem strange^ and words one thought 
entirely strange^ intelligible Yet this simple expree- 
sicn of my bewilderment Mr. Newman construes into 
an accusation that he is ''often guilty of keeping low 
company," and says that I shall "never want a stone 
to throw at him." And what is stranger stOl, one of 
his friends gravely tells me that Ifr. Newman "lived 
with the fellows <d BallioL" As if that made Mr. 
Newman's glossaiy less inexplicable to me 1 As if he 
coold have got his glossaiy from the feUows of BaUioU 
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Ab if I could believe that the memben of that dis- 
tinguiahed society— of whose diacoune^ not so many 
years afterwards» I myself was an tuiworthy hearer — 
were in Mr. Newman's time so hr removed from the 
Attic purity of speech which we all of ns admired, 
that when one of them called a calf a buIHn^ the rest 
•< easily miderstood" him; or, when he wanted to 
say that a new8pape^article was ** proudly fine," it 
mattered little whether he said it was that or Iraglp / 
No; his having lived with the fellows of Balliol does 
not explain Mr. Newman's glossary to me. I will no 
longer ask '^with whom he can have lived,** since 
that gives him offence> but I must still declare that 
where he got his test of rarity or intelligibility for 
words is a mystery to m& 

That^ however, does not prevent me from enter- 
taining a very sincere respect for Mr. Newman, and 
since he doubts it^ I am glad to reiterate my expres- 
sion of it. But the truth of the matter is this : I 
unf eignedly admire Mr. Newman's ability and learn- 
ing ; but I think in his translation of Homer he has 
employed that ability and leanung quite amiss. I 
think he has chosen quite the wrong field for turning 
his ability and learning to account I think that in 
England, partly from the want of an Academy, partly 
from a national habit of intellect to which that want 
of an Academy is itself due^ there exists too little of 
what I may call a public force of correct literary 
opinion, possessing within certain limits a clear sense 
of what is right and wrong, sound and unsound, and 
sharply recalling men of ability and learning from any 
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flagrant misdirection of these their advantages. I 
think, even, that in our conntry a powerful misdirec- 
tion of this kind is often more likely to subjugate and 
penrert opinion than to be checked and corrected 
by it^ Hence a chaos of false tendencies, wasted 
efforts, impotent conclusions^ works which ought 
never to have been undertaken. Any one who can 
introduce a little order into this chaos by establishing 
in any quarter a single sound rule of criticism, a 
single rule which clearly marks what is right as rights 
and what is wrong as wrong does a good deed; and 
his deed is so much the better the greater force he 
counteracts of learning and ability applied to thicken 
the chaos. Of course no one can be sure that he has 
fixed any such rules ; he can only do his best to fix 
them ; bnt somewhere or other, in the literary opinion 
of Europe^ if not in the literary opinion of one nation, 
in fif ^ year% if not in Sr% there is a final judgment 
on these matters, and the critic's work wOl at last 
stand or fall by its true merita 

Meanwhile, the charge of having in one instance 
misapplied his powers, of having once followed a false 
tendency, is no such grievous charge to bring against 

^ ^Itisffasftet. thaticfaoliii of iastidioaa refinement, bat 
of a Judgment wldch I think far more imimllTie than Mr. 
Amold'i^ hare pasied a most encooiaging eentenoe on lai^ge 
speeimens of my truiaUtion. I at present connt t^t such 
aamee."— "Befora venbuing to prints I soQ^^t to asoertain 
how Qnleamed women and childrni would aooept my veiaee. I 
conld boast how chlldien and half-edocated women hare ex* 
tolled theot, howgreedi^ a working man has inqnirod for them, 
witlioQt knowing who was the timaUtor."— Ur. Nxwhav's 
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a man ; it does not exclude a great respect for him- 
self personally^ or for his powers in the happier mani- 
festation of them. False tendency is^ I have said, an 
evil to which the artist or the man of letters in 
England is peculiarly prone ; but everywhere in our 
time he is liable to it^ — ^the greatest as well as the 
humblest *^The first beginnings of my JFUhdm 
MeisUr/' says Goethe^ ** arose out of an obscure sense 
of the great truth that man will often attempt some- 
thing for which nature has denied him the proper 
powers, will undertake and practise something in 
which he cannot become skilled. An inward feeling 
warns him to desist * (yes, but there are^ unhappily, 
cases of absolute judicial blindness 1), ''nerertheless he 
cannot get clear in himself about it^ and is driven 
along a false road to a &lse goal, without knowing 
how it is with him. To this we may refer everything 
which goes by the name of false tendency, dilettan- 
teism, and so oa A great many men waste in this 
way the fairest portion of their lives, and fiill at last 
into wonderful delusion.'' Yet after all, — Goethe 
adds, — ^it sometimes happens that even on this false 
road a man finds, not indeed that which he sought^ 
but something which is good and useful for him; 
"like Saul, the son of Eiidi, who went forth to look 
for his father^s a8se% and found a kingdom.* And 
thus false tendency as well as true^ vain effort as well 
as fruitful, go together to produce that great move- 
ment of life^ to present that immense and magic 
spectacle of human afiaira^ which from boyhood to old 
age fascinates the gase of every man of imaginatian, 
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and which voald he his terror^ if it vere not at the 
same time his delight. 

do Mr. Newman may see how wide-apread a 
danger it ii^ to which he haa^ aa I think, in setting 
himself to translate Homer, fallen a prey. He may 
be weQ satisfied if he can escape from it by paying it 
the tribute of a smgle work only. He may judge 
how unlikely it is that I ahoald ''despise ** him for 
onoe falling a prey to it I know far too well how 
exposed to it we all are ; how exposed to it I myself 
am. At this very moment^ for example^ I am fresh 
from reading Mr. Newman's Beply to my Lectures^ a 
reply full of that erudition in which (as I am so often 
and so good-naturedly reminded, but indeed I know 
it without being reminded) Mr. Newman is immeasur- 
ably my superior. Well, the demon that pushes us 
all to our ruin is even now prompting me to follow 
Mr. Newman into a diKUSsion about the digamma, 
and I know not what providence holds me back 
And some day, I have no doubt^ I shall lecture on 
the language of the Berben^ and give him his entire 
xevengQu 

Bat Mr. Newman does not confine himself to com- 
plaints on his own behalf, he complains on Homer^s 
behalf toa He aays that my ''atatements about 
Greek literature are against the most notorious and 
elementary &et;* that I ''do a public wrong to 
literature by publishing them;" aaod that the Pro- 
fessors to .whom I appealed in my three Lectures^ 
"would only lose credit if they sanctioned the use 1 
make of their names.** He does these eminent men 
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the kindness of adding^ however, that '* whether they 
are pleased with this parading of their names in behalf 
of paradoxical error, he may well doubt^" and that 
''until they endorse it themselves, he shall treat my 
processes a pieceof forgery.** He proceeds to diseoss 
my statements at great length, and with an erudition 
and ingenuity which nobody can admire more than I da 
And he ends by saying that my ignorance is great 

Alas 1 that is very tnxep Much as Mr. Newman 
was mistaken when he talked of my rancour, he is 
entirely right when he talks of my ignorance. And 
yet^ perverse as it seems to say so^ I sometimes find 
myself wishinj^ when dealing with these matters of 
poetical criticism, that my ignorance were even greater 
than it is. To handle these matters properly there is 
needed apoise so perfect that the least overweight in 
any direction tends to destroy the balance. Temper 
destroys it^ a crotchet destroys it^ even erudition may 
destroy it To press to the sense of the thing itself 
with which one is dealings not to go off on some col- 
lateral issue about the thmg, is the hardest matter in 
the world. The ''thing itself" with which one is 
here dealing — ^the critical perception of poetic truth, 
— ^is of all things the most volatile, elusive, and evan- 
escent ; by even pressing too impetuously after it^ one 
runs the risk of losing it The critic of poetry should 
have the finest tact^ the nicest moderation, the most 
free, flexible, and elastic spirit imaginable; he should 
be indeed the "ondoyant et divers^** the undulating 
and dmrse being of MontaignOi The less he can deal 
with his object simply and freely, the more things he 
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hai to take into acoomit in dealing with it^ — ^themordy 
in ahort^ he haa to encumber himself — ao much the 
greater foroe of apirithe needa toretain hia elaaticity. 
Bat one cannot exactly have thia greater force by 
wiahing for it; ao^ for the force of apirit one haa^ the 
load put npon it ia often heavier than it will well 
bear* The lato Doke of Wellington aaid of a certain 
peer thai ^it waa agreat pity his education had been 
ao far too much for hia abilitiea.*' In like manner, 
one often aeea erudition out of all proportion to its 
owner^a critical faculty. Little aa I know, therefore^ 
I am alwaya apprehenaiyei in dealing with poetryi 
leat even that little ahould prove *'too much for my 



With thia conadouaneaa of my own lack of learnings 
— ^nay, with thia aort of acquieacence in it| with this 
belief that for the labourer in the field of poetical 
eritidam leaning haa ita diaadvantagea^ — ^I am not 
likely to diaputo with Mr. Newman about mattera of 
eruditicm. All that he aaya on these mattera in his 
Beply I read with great intereet : in general I agree 
wiA him; but only, Lam aorxy to aay, up to a cer- 
tu|ip(nnt Like all learned men, accustomed to deaire 
definite mlea^ he drawa his oonbluaiona too absolutely; 
he winta toindude too much under hia rulea; he doea 
not quite perceive that in poetical eritidam the ahade, 
the fine distinction, ia evexytlung; and that^ when he 
haa once miaaed thia^ in all he aaya he ia in truth but 
beating the air. Forinatancezbecauae I think Homer 
noble^ he imagmea I muat think him elegant; and in 
faot he aaja in plain words that I do think him ao^ — 
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that to xne Homer seems ''pervadingly elegant" Bat 
he does not Yixgil is elegant^ — "penradiiigly ele> 
gant^"— even in passages of the highest emotion : 

• 

"0, uMcampi, 
gpeichaosqixc^ et Tiiginlbiia btodhata LacMiii 

Even there Virgil, thongh of a divine elegance, is still 
elegant : but Homer is not elegant; the word is quite 
a wrong one to apply to him, and Mr. Newman is 
quite right in blaming any one he finds so applying 
it Agun ; arguing against my assertion that Homer 
is not quaint^ he says: "It is quaint to caU waves 
ioeif milk tohiie^ blood dusky ^ horses nngMiaofed^ words 
wmged^ Yulcan Lchfool (KvAAoroS^v), a spear long- 
Aadowy^** and so on. I find I know not how many^ 
distinctions to draw here. I do not think it quaint 
to oall waves tew^ or milk vMU^ or words ioinged; but 
I do think it quaint to call horses singMioofed^ or 
Vulcan Lobfooif or a spear longshadowj/. As to calling 
blood dudoff I do not feel quite sure ; I will tell Mr. 
Newman my opinion when I seethe passage in which 
he calls it so. But then, again, because it is quaint 
to call Yulcan Lobfooif I cannot admit that it was 
quaint to call him KvAAovoS/cav; nor that^ because it 
is quaint to call a spear Itmgshadowy^ it was quaint to 
call it SoXix^xiov. Here Mr. Newman's erudition 
misleads him: he knows the literal value of the 
Greek so well, that he thinks lus literal rendering 

^ "0 for the fields of Theaaaly and thsstreuDS of Spercheiosj 
for the hilli sliye with the denoes of the T^teoniap maidens, 
the hills of Tsygetos I "^Oearffia. iL 488. 
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identical with the Greek, and that the Greek mnst 
stand or fall along with hia rendering. Bat the real 
qneation iBf not whether he has given us, so to speak, 
foil change for the Greek, but Juno he gives as oar 
change : we want it in gold, and he gives it us in 
copper. Again : '^ It is quaint^'' says iSi. Newman, 
''to address a young friend as '0 Pippinl* — ^it is 
qoaint to compare Ajax to an ass whom boys are, 
bebbooiing." Here^ too^ Mr. Newman goes much 
too fast^ and his category of qaaintness is too compre- 
hensivei To address a young friend as '' Pippin 1" 
is^ I cordially agree with him, very quaint; although' 
I do not think it was quaint in Sarpedon to address 
Glancus as i vhro¥ : but in comparing, whether in 
Greek or in English, Ajax to an ass whom boys-iure 
belabouring, I do not see that there is of necessity 
anything quaint at alL Again ; because I said thi^ 
eUf 2i^,«iJoaA| and other words, are, as Mr. Newman 
uses them in certain places^ bad word% he imagines 
that I must mean to stamp these words with an abso^ 
lute reprobation; and because I said that ''my 
BiUiolatry is excessive^* he imagines that I brand all 
words as ignoble which axe not in the Bible. Nothing 
of ihe land : there an no such absolute rules to be 
laid down in these matters. The Bible vocabulary is 
to be used as an assistance, not as an authority. Of 
the words which, placed where Mr. Newman places 
them, I have called bad words, evexy one may be 
excellent in some other placei Take e&( for instance : 
when Shakspeare^ reproaching man with the depend- 
ence in which his youth is passed, says : 
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«*all thy bleated youth 
Beoomee at aged, and doth beg the akaa 
Of pained eU;". . . 

it 866018 to m6 that eU com68 in 6zc6ll6ntl7 th6r6, in 
a pa88ag6 of coriooa m6ditation ; bnt when Mr. New- 
man rendeiB iyi^piA 'f iBavirt^ re by *'from Eld and 
Death exempted,** it seema to me he infoaes a tinge 
of quaintnesa into the transparent aimplicity of 
Homer^a expresaiony and so I call di a bad word in 
that place. 

Once more. Mr. Newman lays it down as a 
general rale that '^many of Homer^s energetic de- 
scriptions are expressed in coarse physical words.** 
He goes on: '^I give one illustration^ — Tp&€% vpo- 
urv^v doXAccs. Cowperi misled by the i|7ntf/a/ttt» of 
* stateliness^* renders it absurdly : 

' The powen of Iliom gaTe the fizat auanlt 
Embattled doae;' 

but it 18^ stricUyy ' The Trojans lauxHced forward (or, 
thumped, butted forward) in dose pack* The verb is 
too coarse for later polished prose, and even the 
adjective is very strong (packed togdher). I believe^ 
that ^ forward in pack the Trojans pitched,* would 
not be really unfaithful to the Homeric colour ; and 
I mftiTifflin^ that * forward in mass the Trojans 
pitched,* would be an irreprovable rendering." He 
actually gives us all that as if it were a piece of scien- 
tific deduction ; and as i^ at the end, he had arrived 
at an incontrovertible conclusion. But^ in truth, one 
cannot settle these matters quite in this way. Mr.New- 
man*8 general rule may be true or false (I dislike to 
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meddle with genenl rules), but every part in what 
follows mnat stand or fall by itself , and its soundness 
or unsoundness has nothing at all to do with the 
truth or falsehood of Mr. Newman's general rule. 
He first givesy as a strict rendering of the Greek, 
** The IVojans knocked forward (or, thumped, butted 
forward^ in dose pack" I need not say that^ as a 
''strict rendering of the Greek," this is good,— all 
Mr. Newman's ^ strict renderings of the Greek " are 
sure to be^ as such, good; but ''in dose pack," for 
ioXXkSf seems to me to be what Mr. Newman's ren- 
derings are not always^ — an excellent poetical render- 
tngaiihe Greek ; a thousand times better, certainly, 
than Cowper^s "embattled dose." Wdl, but Ii^. 
Newman goes on : " I bdieve that^ ' forward in -pack 
the IVojans ptched,' would not be really unfaithful 
to the Homeric colour." . Here^ I say, the Homeric 
colour is half washed out of Mr. Newman's happy 
rendmng of ioXAcn ; while in " pitdied " for «/)o- 
iSrv^v, the literal fidelity of the first rendering is gone, 
wh3e certainly no Homeric colour has come in its 
place. Finally, Mr. Newman condudes : " I main- 
tain that 'forward in mass the IVojans pitched,' 
would be an irreprovable rendering." Here^ in what 
Mr. Newman fancies his final moment of triumph, 
Homeric colour and literal fidelity have alike aban- 
doned him altogether; the last stage of his translation 
is much worse than the second, and immeasurably 
worse than the first. 

All this to show that a looser, easier method than 
Mn Newman's must be taken, if we are to arrive at 
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any good result in these questions. I nov go on to 
foUov Mr. Newman a little further, not at all as 
wishing to dispute with him, but as seeking (and this 
is the true fruit we may gather from criticisms upon 
us) to gain hints from him for the establishment of 
some useful truth about our subject^ even when I 
think him wronj^ I still retain, I confess, my con- 
viction that Homer^s charaeteristio qualities are ] 
rapidity of movement^ plainness of words and style^ j 
simplicity and directness of ideas, and, above all, 
nobleness, the grand manner. Whenever Mr. New- 
man drops a word, awakens a train of thought^ which 
leads me to aee any of these characteristics more 
clearly, I am grateful to him ; and one or two sug- 
gestions of this kind which he affords, are all that 
now, — having expressed my sorrow that he should 
have misconceived my feelings towards him, and 
pointed out what I think the vice of his method of 
criticism, — I have to notice in his Beply. 

Such a suggestion I find in Mr. Newman's remarks 
on my assertion that the translator of Homer must 
not adopt a quaint and antiquated style in rendering 
him, because the impression which Homer makes upon 
the living scholar is not that of a poet quaint and 
antiquated, but that of a poet perfectly simple^ per- 
fectly inteUigible. I added that we cannot^ I confess^ 
really know how Homer seemed to Sophodes, but 
that it is impossible to me to believe that he seemed 
to him quaint and antiquated. Mr. Newman asserts, 
on the other hand, that I am absurdly wrong here; 
that Homer seemed ** out and out * quaint and anti- 
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qnated to the Athenians; that "eveiy sentence of 
him was more or less antiquated to Sophocles, who 
could no more help feeling at every instant the foreign 
and antiquated character of the poetiy than an Eng- 
lishman can help feeling the same in reading Bums's 
poems;" And not only does Mr. Newman say this, 
bat he has managed thoron^y to convince some of 
his readers of it '*Homer^s Greek,'* says one of 
them, ^ certainly seemed antiquated to the historical 
times of Oreece. Mr. Newman, taking a far broader 
historical and philological view than Mr. Arnold, 
stoutly maintains that it did seem so." And another 
says: ''Doubtless Homer^s dialect and diction were 
as hard and obscure to a later Attic Oreek as Chaucer 
to an Englishman of our day." 

Mr. Newman goes on to say, that not only was 
Homer antiquated relatively to Peridea^ but he is 
antiquated to the living scholar; and, indeed, is in 
himself ''absolutely antique^ being the poet of a bar- 
barian aga" He tdls us of his "inexhaustible quaint- 
nesses^" of his "very eccentric diction;" and he 
inferB, of course^ that he is perfectly ^ght in render- 
ing him in a quaint and antiquated styla 

Now this question,— ^whether or no Homer seemed 
quaint and antiquated to Sophodea^ — ^I call a delight- 
ful question to raisa It is not a barren verbal dis- 
pute; it is a question "drenched in matter," to use 
an expression of Bacon; a question full of flesh and 
blood, and of which the scrutiny, though I still think 
we cannot settle it absolutely, may yet give us a 
directly useful result To scrutinise it may lead us 
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to soe more clearly what sort of a style a modem 
translator of Homer ought to adopt 

Homer's yerses vere some of the first vords which 
a young Athenian heard. He hesid them from his 
mother or his nurse before he want to school; and at 
school, when he went there^ he wss constantly occu- 
pied with them. So much did he hear of them that 
Socrates proposes^ in the interests of moialityi to 
have selections, from Homer made, and placed in the 
hands of mothers and nurses^ in his model republic ; 
ip order that^ of an author with whom they were 
sure to be so perpetually conversant^ the young mi^t 
learn only those parts which might do them good. 
His language was as familiar to Sophodea^ we may 
be quite sure^ as the language of the Kbie is to us. 

Nay, more. Homer's language was not» of ooursci 
in the time. of Sophodea^ the spoken or written lan- 
guage of ordinary lif e^ any more than the language of 
the Bible^ any more than the language of poetry, is 
with us ; but for one great species of composition — 
epic poetry — ^it was still the current language ; it was 
the language in which erery one who made that sort 
of poetry composed. Every one at Athens who 
dabbled in epic poetry, not only understood Homer's 
language, — ^he possessed it He possessed it as every 
one who dabbles in poetry with us^ possesses what 
may be called the poetical vocabulary, as distill- 
guished from the vocabulary of common speech and 
of modem prose : I mean, such expressions as jmt- 
cJumce torperhapSf spake for spoke^ aye for ever, don for 
put an, charmid for ehmrli^ and thousands of others. 
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I XDight go to Burns and Ohaocer, and, taking 
worda. and paasagea from them, ask if they afforded 
any parallel to a language so familiar and so poa- 
aeasei But tUa I will not do^ for Mr. Newman 
himaelf supplies me with what he thinks a fair 
parallel, in its effeot upon us^ to the language of 
Homer in its effeot upon Sophodea He says that 
snoh words as mon, londiSf lUhardf wUhouien, mucM^, 
give us a tolerable but incomplete notion of this 
parallel; and he finally exhibits the parallel in all 
its deamess^ by this poetical specimen : — 



** Dat moiif qnhicli haiild«Ui Eyngu af 
Londis yn fS&o, xuTcr 
(I tdl '•) feereth aught; tith has 
Doth haald hys londis yrflr." 



NoWy does Mr. Newman really think that.Sophodes. 
could, as he saysi ''no more help feeling at every 
instant the foreign and antiquated character of 
Homer, than an Englishman can help feeling the 
same in hearing** these linest Is he quite sure of 
itt He says he is; he will not allow of any doubt 
or hesitation in the matter. I had confessed we 
could not really know . how Homer aeemed to 
Sophodea; — ''Let Mr. Arnold confess for himself'' 
cries Mr. Newman, "and not for me, who know 
perfectly wdL* And this is what he knows 1 

' Mr. Newman says, however, that I "play falla- 
doudy on the worda familiar and unfamiliar;" that 
"Homer's words may have been familiar to the, 
Atheniana {i$. often heard) even when they were 
dther not understood by them or dse^ being under 
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Btoody were yet felt and known to be utterly foreign. 
Let my renderings," he continuei^ *^be heard, aa Pope 
or even Cowper haa been heard, and no one will be 
'auipriBed.'" 

Bat the whole question is hera The translator 
must not assume that to have taken place which has 
not taken place, although, perhaps, he may wish it 
to have taken place, — ^namely, that his diction is 
become ah -established possession of the minds of 
men, and therefore is, in its proper place, familiar 
to them, will not ^'suipiise" them. If Homer^s 
language was familiar, — ^that is^ often heard, — ^then 
to this language words like hndis and labard^ which 
are not familiar, o£fer, for the translator's purpose^ 
no parallel For some purpose of the philologer 
they may offer a parallel to it; for the translator's 
pmpose they o£fer nonCi The question is not^ 
whether a diction is antiquated for current speech, 
but whether it is antiquated for that particular pur- 
pose for which it is employed. A diction that is 
antiquated for common speech and common prose^ 
may very well not be antiquated for poetty or certain 
special kinds of prose. '^Perad venture there shall 
be ten found there," is not antiquated for Biblical 
prose^ though for conversation or for a newq^aper 
it is antiquated. "The trumpet spake not to the 
armdd throngs" is not antiquated for poetry, although 
we should not write in a letter, '*he spake to me^" or 
say, " the British soldier is artnSd with the Enfield 
rifle." But when language is antiquated for that 
particular purpose for which it is employed, — as 
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nmnben of Chaacer^s woid% for ixistanoe^ are anti- 
quated for poettjy — such language is a bad repre- 
sentative of language whioh, like Homer^Si was never 
antiquated for that particular purpose for which it 
was employed. I imagine that Ili^Xi^SfSctt for IIi^Acf- 
ioVf in Homer, no more sounded antiquated to 
Sophodes than armdd for arm^df in Milton, sounds 
antiquated to us; but Mr. Newman's toUhauien and 
nmdui do sound to us antiquated, even for poetry, 
and therefore thqr do not conespond in their e£fect 
upon us with Homer's words in their efifect 
upon Sophodes. TVhen Chaucer, who uses such 
won]% is to pass current amongst us^ to be familiar 
to us^ as Homer was bmiliar to the Athenians, he 
has to be modernised, as Wordsworth and oihezs.set 
to work to modernise him; but an Athenian no more 
needed to have Homer modernised, than we need to 
have the Bible modernised, or Wordsworth himseli 

Therefore^ when Mr. Newman's words hragltf^ 
huUdn, and the rest^ are an established possession 
of our mindly as Homer's words were an established 
possession of an Athenian's mind, he may use them; 
bfit not till then. Chaucer's words, the words of 
Buins^ great poets as these were, are yet not thus 
an established possession of an Englishman's mind, 
and therefore they must not be used in rendering 
Homer into English. 

Mr. Newman has been misled just by doing that 
which his admirer praises him for doings by taking a 
''far broader historical and philological view than" 
mina Pkrasely because he has done this, and has 
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applied the **plulological view" where it was not 
applicable^ but where the *' poetical view" alone was 
rightly applicable, he has fallen into error. 

It is the same with him in lus remarks on the 
difficulty and obseoiity of Homer. Homer, I say, 
is perfectly plain in speech, simple^ and intelligibleL 
And I infer from this that lus translator, too^ ought 
to be perfectly plain in speech, simple^ and intdli* 
giUe; ought not to say, for instance, in rendering 

''Nor liefly thee would I advance to man-ennobling 
battle," — and things of that kind. Mr. Newman 
hands me a list of some twenty hard words, invokes 
Buttman, Mr. Maiden, and M. Benf ey, and asks me 
if I think myself wiser than all the world of Greek 
scholars, and if I am ready to supply the deficiencies 
of liddeQ and Scotfs Leaiam/ But here^ again, 
Mr. Newman ens by not perceiving that the ques- 
tion ia one not of scholarship^ but of a poetical trans- 
lation of Homer. This^ I say, should be perfectly 
simple and intelligible. He replies by telling me 
that dJSivisy ciXivo&s^ and criyaXocis are hard words. 
Well, but what does he infer from thati That the 
poetical translation, in lus rendering of them, is to 
give us a sense of the difficulties of the scholar, and 
so is to make lus translation obscurot If he does 
not mean that^ how, by bringing forward these hard 
words, does he touch the question whether an English 
verrion of Homer should be plain or not plaint If 
Homer^s poetry, as poetry, is in its general effect on 
vou IL 8 
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the poetical reader perfectly simple and intelligible^ 
tlie uncertainty of the scholar about the true meaning 
of certain words can never change this general efifect. 
Bather will the poetry of Homer malce us forget his 
philology, than his philology make us forget his 
poetry. It may even be a£Srmed that eveiy one 
who reads Homer perpetually for the sake of enjoy- 
ing his poetry (and no one who does not so read him 
will ever translate him well), comes at last to form a 
perfectly dear sense in his own mind for every im- 
portant word in Homeri such as d&uAi^ or ^Xi/Jaro^ 
whatever the scholar^s doubts about the word may 
be. And this sense is present to his mind with 
perfect deamess and fulness^ whenever the word 
recur% although as a scholar he may know that he 
cannot be sore whether this sense is the right one 
or not But poetically he feels dearly about the 
word, although phflologically he may not The 
scholar in him may hesitate^ like the father in 
Sheridan's play; but the reader of poetty in him 
is, like the governor, fixed. The same thing happens 
to us with our own language. How many words 
*occur in the BiUe^ for instance, to which thousands 
of hearers do not fed sure they attach the precise 
real meaning; but they make out a meaning for 
them out of what materials they have at hand ; and 
the words, heard over and over again, come to convey 
this meaning with a certainty which poetically is 
adequate^ though not philologically. How many 
have attadied a dear and poetically adequate sense 
to ''the Uam" and ''the m^** though not pre- 
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dsely the right onel How dearly, aguxi, hare 
readen got a eenee from MUton's woidi^ '^grate on 
their tarannd pipefl^"* who yet might have heen 
puzzled to write * commentaiy on the.woid icnmnd 
for the dictionary 1 So we get a dear aense from 
i&iv^ aa an epithet for grie^ after often meeting 
with it and finding out all we can about it^ even 
though that all be phild^gically inauflkient; ao we 
get a dear aense from clXfiroScs aa an epithet for 
cowa. And this hia dear poetical aenae about the 
wordsi not hia philological uncertaintiea about them, 
ia what the trandator haa to convey* Wards like 
hragly and hdlan offer no paralld to theae worda; 
becauae the reader, from hia entire want of &mi- 
liarity with the woida bragly and htUb^ haa no dear 
aense of them poetically. 

Perplexed by hia knowledge of the philological 
aapect of Homex^a language^ encumbered by hia own 
leamins; Mr. Newman, I aay, miasea the poetical 
aspect^ miaaea that with which alone we are here* con- 
cerned. **Homer %$ odd," he peraiBta^ fixing hia eyea 
on hia own philological analyais of fuiw^ and ft^^ 
and KvXkmroitWf and not on these worda in their 
aynthetic character ;— just aa Prof eaaor Max Mfiller, 
going a little farther back, and fixing hia attention on 
the dementaxy value of the word Ovyin^ might aay 
Homer waa '*odd" for using {kai word;— **if the 
whole Oreek nation, by long familiarity, had become 
inobaervant of Homer^a oddities^*— of the odditiea of 
this ''noble barbariap,** aa Mr. Newman elsewhere 
caUa him, thia ''noble barbarian" with the "livdy 
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eye of the saTBge," — ** that would be no fault of minep 
That wodd not justify ilb. Axnold's blame of me for 
rendering the words corroetly." CorreeUy, — ah, bnt 
what if correctness in this case t This correctness of 
his is the veiy rock on which Mr. Newman has split 
He is so correct that at last he finds peculiarity 
erexywhere. The true knowledge of Homer becomes 
at last^ in his eyeM, a knowledge of Homer^s **peca* 
liaritiei^ pleasant and unpleasant" Learned men 
know these ** peculiarities^'' and Homer is to be trans- 
lated because the unlearned are impatient to know 
them toa **ThtA^'' he exclaimis ''is just why people 
want to read an English Homer, — io know all his 
oddUieifjtui as learned men da.^ Here I am obliged to 
shake my head, and to declare that^ in spite of slimy 
respect for Mr. Newmsn, I cannot go these lengths 
with him. He talks of my ''monomaniac fancy that 
there is nothing quaint or antique in Homer." Ter- 
rible learnings — I cannot help in my turn exclaim- 
ing^— teniUe learnings which discoyera so much 1 

Here^ then, I take my leave of Mr. Newman, 
retaining my opinion that his version of Homer is 
g|K»led l>y his making Homer odd and ignoMe; but 
hayings I hope^ sufficient love for literature to be able 
to canvass works without thinking of persons, and to 
hold this or that production cheap, while retaining a 
sincere respect^ on other grounds, for'its author. 

In fulfilment of my promise to take this oppor- 
tunity for giving the translator of Homer a little 
further advice^ I proceed to notice one or two other 
criticisms which I find, in like manner, suggestm; 
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which give us an oppoxtamty, that is, of seeing more 
dearly, as we look into them, the trae principlea on 
which transktion of Homer should rest This is all I 
seek in critiidsms; and, perhaps (as I have already 
said) it is only as one seeks a podtive result of this 
kind, that one can get any fruit from them. Seeking 
a n^gatire result from them, — personal altercation and 
wrangling; — one gets no fmit; seeking a positiye 
resolt^ — ^the elucidation and estahlishment of one's 
ideas^— one may get mncL Eren bad ciitidsms may 
thus be made suggestiye and fruitfuL I declared, in 
a former lecture on this subject^ my conviction that 
critidsm is not the strong point of our national 
literature. Well, even the bad criticisms on pur 
present topic which I meet with, serve to illustrate 
this conviction for me. And thus one is enabled, 
even in reading remarks which for Homeric criticism, 
for their immediate subject^ have no valuer — ^which 
areiar top personal in spirit^ far too immoderate in 
temper, and far too heavy-handed in style^ for the 
delicate matter they have to taraat^ — still to gain light 
and confirmation for a serious idea» and to follow the 
Baconian injunction, semper diquii aidiseere^ always to 
be adding to one's stock of observation and knowledge. 
Yea^ even when, we have to do with writers who^ — ^to 
quote the words of an exquisite critic, the master of 
us all in criticism. Ml Sainte-Beuve^ — ^remind tzs^ when 
they handle such subjects as our present^ of ** Bomans 
of the fourth or fifth century, coming to hold forth, 
all at random, in African styles on papers found in 
the desk of Augustus^ Mfficenas, or PoUio^" — even 
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tbea ve may iiiBtnict ounelTea if we may regard 
ideas and not peiBons; eren then we may enable 
oonelTes to say, with the same ciitie describing the 
eflTect made opon him by D^Aigenson's Menunm: 
^ My taste is revolted, bat I leam something ^—Js suis 

Bat let us pass to critioiBms which are soggestiye 
directly and not thus indirectly only, — criticisms by 
araminlng which we may be brought nearer to what 
immediately interests os^ — ^therig^t way of translating 
Homei^ 

I said that Homer did not rise and sink with his 
sabjecti was never to be called prosaic and low. This 
gives sorprise to many personsi who object that parts 
of the Iliad are certainly pitched lower than otEers^ 
and who remind me of a number of absolutely level 
passages in Homer. Butlnever denied that a £ii^*^ 
mnst rise and sink, that it must have its elevated and 
its level r^ons; all I deny is, that a poet can be 
said to rise and sink when all that he^ as a poet^ can 
dc^ is perfectly well done; when he is perfectly 
■oond and good, that ia^ perfect as a poet^ in the level 
r^ons of his sabject as well as in its elevated regiona 
Indeed, what distinguishes the greatest masters of 
poetry from all others is^ that they are perfectly 
soond and poetical in these level r^ons of 
their subject^ — in these regi<ms which are the 
great diflSculty of all poets but the very greatest^ 
which they never quite know what to do with. A 
poet may sink in these regions by bemg falsely grand 
as well as by being low; he sinka^ in shorty whenever 
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ha does not taraat his matter^ whateyer it ia^ in a 
peif ectlj good and poetic way. Bat^ so long as he 
treats it in this way, he cannot be said to tmh, what- 
ever his matter may da A passage of the simplest 
narrative is quoted to me from Homer :— 



and I am asked, whether Homer does not sink thers ; 
whether he *' can have intended such lines as those 
for poetiyf My answer is : Those lines are very 
good poetry indeed, poetry of the best class, tn ikai 
flaee. But when Wordsworth, having to narrate a 
veiy plain matter, tries no! to sink in narrating it^ 
trieSi in shorty to be what is falsely called poetical, he 
does sink, althongji he sinks by being pompons^ not 
by being low. 

** Onvird we drovs beneatii the Gastle ; eaQght^ 
While crossing ICagdalen Bridge, a glimpie of Gun, 
And at the Hoop alighted, fiunoos inn." 

• 

That last line shows excellently how a poet may sink 
with his subject by resolving not to sink with it A 
page or two farther on, the subject rises to grandeur, 
and then Wordsworth is noUy worthy of it>— 

^ The anteohapel, where the statoe stood 
Of Kewton with his prism and silent &oa^ 
The marUe index of a mind for erer 
Voyaging tibzongh strange sees of thought^ alone.** 

But the supreme poet is he who is thoroughly somid 
and poetical, alike when his subject is grand, and 
when it is plain : wfth him the subject may sink, but 

^ TZMi zviL aid. 
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never the poet But a Dutch painter does not rise 
and sink with his subject^ — ^DefoOi in MM Flanders, 
does not rise and sink with his sabjeot^ — in so far as 
an artist cannot be said to sink who is sound in his 
treatment of his subject^ however plain it is: yet 
Defoe^ yet a Dutch painter, may in one sense be said 
to nnk with their subject^ because though sound in 
their treatment of it^ they are not podieal, — ^poetical 
in the true^ not the false sense of the word; because, 
in f act^ they are not in the grand styles Homer can 
in no sense be said to sink with his subject^ because 
his soundness has something more than literal nataial- 
ness about it; because his soundness is the soundness 
of Homer, of a great epic poet; becaose^ in fact^ he is 
in the grand stylOi So he sheds over the simplest 
matter he touches the chann of his grand manner; 
he makes everything noble. Nothing has raised more 
questioning among my critics than these wcwds, — 
noble, the grand dyle. People complain that I do not 
define these words saffidently, that I do not tell them 
enough about them. ''The grand styles — but what 
i$ the grand stylef — they ay; some with an incli- 
nation to believe in it^ but puzzled; others mockingly 
and with incredulity. Alas I the grand style is the 
last matter in the world for verbal definition to deal 
with adequately. One may say of it as is said of 
faith : "One must feel it in order to know what it 
is." Bul^ as of faith, so too one may say of noble- 
' \ nesfl^ of the grand style : ''Woe to diose who know 

! itnotl" Tet this expression, though indefinable^ has 

I a charm; one is the better for oonsidering it; Umium 

i 

I 
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ed^nos hie $su; nay, one loves to try to explain it^ 
though one knows that one most speak impexfeetly. 
For those^ then, who ask the qnestion, — ^What is the 
grand stylet— with sincerity, I will try to make some 
answer, inadequate as it must be. For those who 
ask it mockingly I have no answer, except to repeat 
to them, with compassionate sorrow, the Gtospel words: 
Moriemini infececUis vesiris^ — Ye shall die in your sina 
Bat let me^ at any rate, have the pleasure of again 
giving^ before I begin to tiy and define the grand 
styles a specimen of what it is, 

" Standing on eazth, not npt abovo tbe pole, 
More lafe I dng with moTtal Toioe, nnchangtd 
To hoane or mnte^ thoogli lall*n on evil daju, 
On eril days though iall'n, and evil tongaea.** • . . ^ 

There is the grand style in perfection ; and any one 
who has a sense for it^ will* feel it a thousand times * 
better from repeatmg those lines than from hearing 
anyihing.I can say about it 

Let us try, however, what can be said, controlling 
what we say by examples. I think it will be found 
that the grand style arises in poetry, token a nMe 
nature^ fodicatty gifted, trecds wUh simpHdig or vUk 
severity a serious subjecL I think this definition will 
be found to cover aU instances of the grand style in 
poetry which present themselves. I think it will be 
found to exclude all poetry which is not in the grand 
style. And I think it contaios no terms which are 
obscure^ which themselves need defining. Even those 
who do not understand what is meant by calling 
poetry noble^ will understand, I imaginis what is 
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meant by speakuig of a noble natore in a man. Bat 
the noble or powerful natore — the bedeuiendes indi- 
viduiun of Goethe — is not enough. For instance, Mr. 
Newman has zeal for learnings zeal for thinkings zeal 
for liberty, and all these things are noble^ fhey ennoble 
A man; bat he has not the poetical gift : there most 
be the poetical gift, the ''divine fiunilty,'' also. And, 
besides all thi% the sobjeot mast be a serioas one (for * 
it is only by a kind of license that we can speak of 
the grand style in comedy); and it mast be treated 
uiih nn^Ueiiji arinerUf. Here is the great difficulty :. 
the poets of the world have been many; there has 
been wanting neither abundance of poetical gift nor 
abondance of noble natores; but a poetical gift so 
happy, in a noble natore so drcomstanced and tramed, 
that the resolt is a continnoos styles perfect in sim- 
plidty or perfect in sererity, has been extremely rare. 
One poet has had the gifts of natore and fiumlty in 
aneqnaUed folnesa^ without the droumstances and 
training which make this sustained perfection of style 
posdble. Of other poets, some have caught this per- 
fect strain now and then, in short pieces or single 
lines, but have not been able to maintain it through 
ooDsiderable works; others have composed all their 
productions in a style which, by comparison with the 
best^ one must call secondary. 

The best model of the grand style simple is Homer; 
perhaps the best model of the grand style serere is 
Ifflton. But Dante is remarkable for affording ad- 
mirable examples of both styles; he has the grand 
style whidi arises from simplicity, and he has the 
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grand style which arises from severity; and from him 
I wiU iUnstnte them botL In a former lectoie I 
pointed oat what that sererity of poetical style xi^ 
which comes from saying a thmg with a kind of in- 
tense compression, or in an allusiYe^ brie^ almost 
haughty waji as if the poe^s mind were charged with 
so many and soch grave mattersi that he would not 
deign to treat any one of them explicitly. Of this 
severity the last line of the following stansa of the 
Furgakry is a good examplep Dante has been telling 
Forese that Viigil had guided him throngji Hell, and 
he goes on : — 

*' Indi m' ban tzatto sa gli sooi eonforti^ 
8alendo e itginndo k Montag&a 
Chs driaa voickiU monda/ea tcftL"^ 

^Thence hath his comforting aid led me up^ climbing 

world mad$ arooJcei.^ These last words, ''la Montagna 
chedrmavoi chs il mondo fece tarH*' — ** the Mountain 
uhiA straighieM ^ whom the world made eroded^*' — 
for the Mountain of Purgatory, I call an excellent 
specimen of the grand style in severity, where the 
poet^s mind is too full chaiged to suffer him to speak 
more explicitly. Bat the very next stanza is a beaa- 
tiful specimen of the grand style in simplicity, where 
a noble nature and a poetical gift unite to atter a 
thing with the most limpid plainness anddeamess}— 

''Tanto 'dice di fanni sua compogna 
Ch' io 8ar6 U dove fSa Beatrioo ; 
Qoiri oon^isa che sansa Ini rintBgna."* 

1 Fitrgatory, zxiiL 124. • IML zriiL 187; 
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^So IcfDg/' Dante continues^ *'80 long he (Viigil) 
saith he will bear me company, until I shall be there 
where Beatrice is; there it behoves that without him 
I remain." But the noble simplicity of that in the 
Italian no words of mine can render. 

Both these styles, the simple and the severe, are 
truly grand; the severe seems^ perhaps the grandest^ 
so long as we Attend most to the great personality, to 
the noble nature^ in the poet its author ; the simple 
seems the grandest when we attend most to Uie 
exquisite faculty, to the poetical gift But the simple . 
is no doubt to be prefeired. It is the more magical: 
in the other there is something intellectual, something 
which gives scope for a play of thought which may 
exist where the poetical gift is either wanting or pre- 
sent in only inferior degree : the severe is much more 
imitable^ and this a little spoils its charm. A kind 
id semblance of this style keeps Young goinj^ one 
may say, through all the nine parts of that most in- 
different production, the Night Thaughii, But the 
grand style in simplicity is inimitable : 

iulkr9ii»99 Ir tpa ]l«#ir, nX h imOF^iKta 
tSm Wfi^a • • .^ 

> '^ A lecart time fell to th« lot noither of Palmis the aon of 
Smoom^ nor of the godlike CiLdiaiiB ; howbeit theee an said to 
hsTe hid, of all mortals, the saprane of happiness, who heard 
the golden-SDooded Maees sing, one of them on the monntain 
(M&imX the other in eefcn-gsted Thebes." 
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There is a limpidness in that^ a want of salient points 
to seize and transfer, which makes imitation impoa- 
sible^ except by a genins akin to the genins which 
produced it 

Oreek simplici^ and Greek grace are inimitable; 
but it is said that die lUad may still be ballad-poetry 
while infinitely superior to all other ballads^ andthat^ 
in my specimens of English ballad-poetry, I have been 
unfair. WeU, no doubt there are better things in 
English ballad-poetEy than 

" Now Christ thee laTa, thoa pnmd port^," • • • 

but the real strength of a chain, they say, is the 
strength of its weakest link; and what I was txying 
to show you was^ that the English ballad-style is not 
an instrument of enough compass and force to corre- 
spond to the Oreek hexameter; that^ owing to an 
inherent weakness in it as an epic style, it easily runs 
into one of two faults,— ^ther it is prosaic and hum- 
drum, or, trying to aroid that faulty and to make 
itself lively (se faxrt vt/), it becomes pert and jaunty. 
To showthat^ the passage about Eing Adland's porter 
serves vexy well But these degradations are not 
proper to a true epic instrument^ such as the Oroek 
hexameter. 

You may say, if you like, when you find Homer's 
verse^ even in describing the plainest matter, neither 
humdrum nor jaunty, that this is because he is so 
incomparably better a poet than other balladists, be- 
cause he is Homer.. But take the whole range of 
Greek epic poetry, — ^take the later poeta^ the poets of 
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the last ages of this poetry, many of them most 
indifferent^ — Colaihiu^ Tiyi^odora^ Quintos of 
Smyrna, Nonnns. Never will you find in this in- 
stnmient of the hexameter, even in their hands, the 
vioea of the ballad-e^le- in the weak moments of this 
last: everywhere the hexameter — a noble^ a truly 
epical instroment — ^rather resists the weakness of its 
employer than lends itself to it Quintos of Smyrna 
is a poet of merit, but certainly not a poet of a high 
order; with him, too^ epic poetry, whether in the 
character of its prosody or in that of its diction, is no 
longer the epic poetry of earlier and better timei^ nor 
ejHc poetry as again restored by Nonnus: but even in 
Quintos of Smyrna, I say, the hexameter is still the 
hexameter; it is a style which the ballad-style^ e^en 
in the hands of better poets, cannot rival And in 
the hands of inferior poets, the ballad-style sinks to 
vices of which the hexameter, even in the hands of a 
Tiyi^odoro% never can become goilty. 

Bat a critic^ whom it is impossible to read without 
pleasore, and the disguise of whose initials I am sore 
I may be allowed to penetrate^ — ^Iilr. Spedding^ — says 
that he ^denies altogether that the metrical move- 
ment of the English hexameter has any resemblance 
to that of the Greek" Of course^ in that case^ if the 
two metres in no respect correspond, praise accorded 
to the Greek hexameter as an epical instrument will 
not extend to the English, Mr. Spedding seeks to 
establish his proposition by pointing out that the 
system of aecentoation differs in the English and in 
the Yirgilian hexameter; that in the first, the accent 
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« 

and the long pliable (or what has to do da^ as such) 
ooindde^ in the second they do not He says that we 
cannot be so sore of the accent with which Greek 
verse shoold be read as of that with which Latin 
should; but that the lines of Homer in which the 
accent and the long syllable coincide, as in the Eng- 
lish hexameter, are certainly reiy xar& He suggests 
a type of English hexameter in agreement with the 
Yiigflian model, and formed on the supposition that 
*' quantity is as distingmshable in English as in Latin 
or Greek by any ear that will attend to if Of the 
truth of this supposition he entertains no doubt 
The new hexameter will, Mr. Spedding thinks^ at 
least have the merit of resembling in its metrical 
movement^ the claffiical hexameter, which merit the 
ordinary English hexameter has not But even with 
this improved hexameter he is not satisfied; and he 
goes on, first to suggest other metres for rendering 
Homer, and finally to suggest that rendering Homer 
is impossiblCi 

A scholar to whom all who admire Lucretius owe 
a large debt of gratitude, — ^Mr. Munro^ — has replied 
to Mr. Spedding Mr. Munro dedares that *'ihe 
accent of the old Greeks and Bomans resembled our 
accent only in name^ in reality was essentially differ- 
ent;" that *'our Enj^ish reading of Homer and 
Virgil has in itself no meaning;" and that ^'accent 
has nothing to do with the Yirgilian hexameter." If 
this be so^ of course the merit which Mr. Spedding 
attributes to his owa hexameter, of really correspond- 
ing with the Yirgilian hexaxfieter, has no exist^enea 
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Again ;• in contradiction to Mr. Spedding's assertion 
thAt lines in which (in onr reading of them) the accent 
and the long syllable coincide^^ as in the ordinary 
English hexameter, are ** rare even in Homer," Mr. 
Monro dedaies that soch lines, "instead of being 
xare^ are among the veiy commonest types of Homeric 
rhythm." Mr. SpeddiDg asserts that "quantity is 
as distingoishaUe in English as in Latin or Oreek 
by any ear that will attend to it;" bnt Mr. Munro 
replies, that in EngUsh "neither his ear nor his 
reason recognises any real distinction of quantity 
except that which is produced by accentuated and 
unaocentuated qrlhibles." He therefore arrives at 
the conclusion that in constructing English hexa- 
meters^ "quantity must be utterly discarded ; ^imd 
longer or shorter unaocentuated ^Uables can have no 
meanings except so &r as they may be made to pro- 
duce sweeter or harsher sounds in tho hands of a 
master." 

It is not for me to interpose between two such 
combatants; and indeed my way lies^ not up the 
highn>ft4 where they are contending^ but along a 
bypatL With the absolute truth of their general 
propositions respecting accent and quantity, I have 
nothing to do; it is most interesting and instructiye 
to me to hear such propositions discussed, when it is 
Mr. Munro or Mr. Spedding who discusses them; 
but I have strictly limited myself in these Lectures 
to the humble function of giving practical advice to 

' LbMs such as the iint of ths Otfymy.' 
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the trandator of Homer. He, I still think, must not 
follow so confidently, as makers of English hexameters 
have hitherto followed, Mr, Monro's maxim, — fpianiify 
may be viierly ditoofded. He most not^ like Mr. Long- 
fellow, make seventeen a dactyl in spite of all the 
length of its last qrlhible^ even thou^ he can plead 
that in counting we lay the accent on the first syllable 
of this word. He may be far from attaining Mr. 
Spedding's nicety of ear; — ^may be unable to feel that 
** while jfuon/ify is a daclyl, guiddUy is a tribrach," and 
that " rapidly is a word to which we find no parallel 
in Latin;" — but I think he must bring himself to 
distinguish, with Mr. Spedding, between ''A' over- 
wearied eyelid," and '* the wearied eyelid," as beings 
the one a correct ending for a hexameter, the other 
an ending with a false quantity in it; instead of 
finding, with Mr. Munro, that this distinction ** con- 
veys to his mind no intelligible idea." He must 
temper his belief in Mr. Munro's dictum, — jua$iiUy 
must be utterly discarded^ — ^by mixing with it a bdici 
in this other dictum of the same autiior, — two or mare 
consoTiarUs take longer Hme in enundatmg than one.^ 

^ Substantiallx, howeyer, in the question at issue between 
II r. Monro and Mr. Spedding^ I tgree with Mr. Monro. By 
the italicised words in the following sentence, " The rhythm of 
the Virgilian hexameter depends entirely on cesswra, jwtus^ and 
a due arrangement of words," he has tooched, it seems to me, 
in the constitotion of this hexameter, the central point, which 
Mr. Spodding ndsses. The accent, or heightmud tone, of YiigU 
in reading his own hexameters, was probably far from being the 
same thing as the aooent «r sfmr with which we raad them. 
The general effect of each line, in Yiigil's mooth, was probably 
therefore something widely different from what Mr. Speddis^ 

VOL. ZL T 
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Critieism is so apt in general to be vagiie and im- 
palpable^ that when it gives ns a solid and definite 
possession, such as is Mr. Spedding's parallel of the 
YiigOian and the English hexameter with their differ- 
ence of accentoation distinctly marked, we cannot be 
too grateful to it It is in the way in which Mr. 
Spedding proceeds to press Ins conclusions from the 
parallel which he has drawn out^ that his criticism 
seems to me to come a little short Here even he^ I 
think, shows (if he will allow me to say so) a little 
of that want of pliancy and suppleness so common 
among critics^ but so dangerous to their criticism ; he 
is a little too absolute in imposing his metrical laws ; 
he too much f oigets the excellent maxim of Menander, 
so applicable to literary criticism : — ^ 

KaXir ol 96tm 9^p •Uh* i S* ^jpdr rvdt wlfuuft 



*^Laws are admirable things ; but he who keeps Ins 
eye too closely fixed upon them, runs the risk of 
becoming* — let us say, a purist Mr. Spedding is 

•atamflB it to hsTs been : an ancicnt'i aoeentual readiog was 
iomsthiflig which allowed the metrical beat of the Latin line to 
be ikr more perceptible than oar aoeentual leading allows it to 
be. 

On the question ae to the rtaX xhythm of the andent 
hexameter* Mr. Kewman has in hii Scply a page qnite admir* 
aUe for foroe and predBion. Here he is in hia element^ and his 
ability and acnteness hare their proper ecope. But it is true 
that the wod€m reading of the ancient hexameter is what the 
medem hexameter has to imitate^ and that the English reading 
of the YiigOian hexameter is as Mr. Spedding deecribee it 
Why this reading has not been imitated hy the En|^ish hexa- 
aster» I hsTO tried to point oat in the text 
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probaUy mistaken in ftapposing that Yiigil pro* 
nonnced lus hexameters as Mr. Spedding pronoimces 
theoL He is almost certainl/ mistaken in supposing 
that Homer pronounced his hexameters as Mr, Sped- 
ding pronounces yirgil'& But thifl^ as I hare said, is 
not a question for us to treat; all we are here con- 
cerned with is the imitation, hj the English hexameter, 
of the ancient hexameter in Us ^ed upon us modems. 
Suppose we concede to Mr. Spedding that his parallel 
proY^ our accentuaticm of .the English and of the 
Yiigilian hexameter to be different : what are we to 
conclude from that ; how will a criticism — ^not a for- 
mal, but a substantial criticism — deal with such a fact 
as that t Will it infer, as Mr. Spedding infers, that 
thb English hexameter, therefore^ must not pretend to 
reproduce better than other rhythms the morement 
of Homer^s hexameter for us,— that there can be no 
correspondence at all between the movement of these 
two hexameters, — that if we want to have such a 
correspondence, we must abandon the current English 
hexameter altogether, and adopt in its place a new 
hexameter of Mr. Spedding's Anglo-Latin type, — 
substitute for hues like the 

"Clesrlythe rest I behold of tbe dark««yed soniof Aduia** • • 

of Dr. Hawtrey, lines like the 

'* Pxocetsios, oomplex melodies, pauie, quantity, aooent^ 
After Yiigilisapreoedeat and pzactioe, in ordsr**. • . 

at Mr. Spedding 1 To infer this^ is to go^ as I have 
complained of Mr. Newman for sometimes going, a 
great deal too fast I think prudent criticism must 
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recognise^ in the current English hexameter, 
a fact which cannot so lightly be set aside; it must 
acknowledge that hj this hexameter the En^^ish ear, 
the genius of the English language^ have^ in their 
own way, adopted, have iranslaUd for themselves the 
Homeric hexameter; and that a rhythm which has 
thus grown up^ which is thus, in a manner, the pro- 
duction of nature^ has in its general type something 
necessary and inevitable^ something which admits 
change only within narrow limits^ which precludes 
change that is sweeping and essential, I think,, 
therefore^ the prudent critic will regard Mr. Sped- 
ding's proposed revolution as simply impracticable. 
He will feel that in English poetry the hexameter, if 
used at all, must be^ in the main, the English hexa- 
meter now currentw He will perceive that its having 
come into existence as the representative of the 
Homerie hexameter, proves it to have^ for the English 
ear, a certain correspondence with the Homerie hexa* 
meter, although this correspondence may be^ from 
the diflference of the Oreek and En^ish languages, 
necessarily incomplete This incompleteness he will 
endeavour,^ as he may find or bncy himself aUe^ 

^ Sooh a minor change I haT« attempted Vt oocaslonslly 
shifting, in the fixit foot of the hexameter, the accent itom the 
fint pliable to the aeeond. In the conont English hexunoter, 
it is on the fint Ur. Spedding, who proposes ndicslly to 
snbfert the eonstitntion of this hexameter, seems not to nnder- 
stand that any one can propoee to modify it partiaDy ; he can 
compidiend rsTolntion in this metre, hat not xeform. Aoeoxd- 
iqgly he asks me how I can bring myself to say, *' Jiftween 
that and tho ships^" or " Thin sat ftf^ men ;" or how I can 
weondls such findag of the accent with my own rals^ that 
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gndoally somewhat to lessen thiongh minor changes^ 
soggested by the ancient hexameteri but respecting 
the general constitation of the modem : the notion of 
making it disappear altogether by the critic's invent- 
ing in his closet a new constitation of his own for the 
English hexametex; he will judge to be a chimerical 
dream. 

When, therefore^ Mr. Spedding objects to the 
English hexameter, that it imperfectly represents the 
movement of the ancient hexameters, I answer : We 

" hexameters most nad themidvu,*^ P^resently he aajB that he 
cannot heliere I do pronounce these words so, bat that he thinks 
I leftTe oat the accent in ti&e first foot altogether, and thns get 
a hexameter with only five accents. He will pardon me : I 
prononnee, aa I sappoee he himself does, if he reads the words 
naturally, "Be^toMa that and the shipa," and ''there M 
fifty men." Mr. Spedding is fiuniliar enough with this accent 
on the second pliable in Yiigil's hezameten ; in " et <tf m<»i- 
tosa," or ''Yeltees jaeola" Such a change is an attempt to 
TeUere the monotony of the enrrent English hexameter by 
occasionally altering tiie position of one of its accents ; it is not 
an attempt to make a wholly new English hexameter by hahit- 
nally altering the position of fonr of them. Yeiy likely it is 
an nnsaccessfiil attempt ; bat at any rate it does not TioUte 
what I think is the fandamental rale for English hexameters^-^ 
that they be such as to r$ad (AenusZwf without neoessitatbg^ on 
the reader's part^ any non-natorsl patting-on or taking*off 
accent Hexameters like these of Mr. Longfellow, 

"In that delightfU Uad which is washed by the DeUwaie*s 
waten^". 

and, 

"As if they fain would appease the Dryadji, whoee haonts fbqr 
moleited," * 

▼iolate this rale ; and they are rvj common. I think the 
blemish of Mr. Dart's recent meritorious rersion of the Siad is 
that it contains too many of them. 
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must "work with the took we hava The received 
Eng^iah ^ype^ in its general ontlinei^ ia^ for England, 
the neoeoazy given type of this metre; it is by 
rendering the metrical beat of its pattern, not by 
rendering the aecentoal beat of it^ that the English 
langnage has adapted the Greek hexameter. To 
render the metrical beat of its pattern is something; 
by effeeting so mnch as this the English hexameter 
pots itself in closer relations with its original, it 
comes nearer to its movement than any other metre 
which does not even effect so much as this; but Mr. 
Spedding is dissatisfied with it for not effecting more 
stiO, for not rendexing the accentual beat toa If he 
asks me to&y the English hexameter has not tried^ 
render this too^ lo&y it has confined itself to rendering 
the metrical beat^ uhg^ in shorty it is itself and not 
Ifir. Spedding's new hexameter, — ^that is a question 
which I, whose only business is to give practical 
advice to a translator, am not bound to answer; but 
I will not decline to answer it nevertheless. I will 
suggest to Ifn Spedding that^ as I have already said, 
the modem hexameter is merely an attempt to imitate 
the effect of the ancient hexameter, as read by us 
modems; that the great object of its imitation has 
been the hexameter of Homer; that of this hexameter 
Mack lines as those which Mr. Spedding declares to 
be so rare^ even in Homer, but which axe in troth 
so common, — lines in which the quantity and the 
xeader^s accent coincide^ — are^ for the EngUsh reader, 
just from that simplicity (for him) of rhythm which 
th^ owe to this veiy coincidence^ the master^type; 
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that 80 much is this the case^ that one may again and 
again notice an English reader of Homer, in reading 
lines where his Yirgilian accent would not coincide 
with the quantity, abandoning this accent^ and read- 
ing the lines (as we say) by guomtUy^ reading them as 
if he were scanning them; while foreigners n^ect 
our Yirgilian accent even in reading Yiigil, read eyen 
Virgil by quantity, maldng the accents coincide with 
the long syllables. And no doubt the hexameter of 
a kindred language^ the (Jennan, based on this mode 
of reading the ancient hexameter, has had a powerful 
Influence upon the type of its English fellow. But 
all this shows how extremely powerful accent is for 
us mod^ns, since we find not even Greek and Latin 
quantity perceptible enough without it Yet in these 
languages, where we have been accustomed always to 
look for it^ it is far more perceptible to us Englishmen 
than in our own language, where we hare not been 
accustomed to look for it And here is the true 
reason why Mr. Spedding's hexameter is not and 
cannot be the current English hexameter, even though 
it is based -on the accentuation which Englishmen 
give to all Yirgil's lines, and to many of Homer's, — 
that the quantity which in Greek or Latin words we 
feel, or imagine we feel, even though it be unsup- 
ported by accent^ we do not feel or imagine we feel 
in English words when it is thus unsupported. For 
example^ in repeating the Latin line 

^ Ipaa tibi blandM>Wfu2fni eanabnla flon^ . 

an Englishman feds the length of the second syllable 
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of fwnieni^ although he lays the aeoent on the first; 
Uit in xepeating Mr. Spedding's line^ 

' SofUy eoawtH ilamber dorimg th' o'anretziad ^y«lid»'* 

the Eogliflh ear, full of the accent on the first syllable 
of domg^ has reaUy no sense at all of any length in 
its second. The metrical beat of the line is thus 
quite destroyed. 

So when Ifir. Spedding proposes a new Ang|Io- 
Yirgilian hexameter he proposes an impossibility; 
when he ''denies altogether that the metrical move- . 
ment of the English hexameter has any resemblance 
to that of the Greeli^'' he denies too much; when' he 
declares that^ ''were eyeiy other metre impossible^ 
an attempt to translate Homer into English hexameten^ 
miight be permitted, hid thai suA an aiiempi he himsd/ 
would never read^ he exhibits^ it seems to me, a little 
of that obduracy and oyer-yehemenoe in liking and 
dislikinft — a renmant^ I suppose, of our insular 
ferocity, — to which English criticism is so prona 
He ought to be enchanted to meet with a good 
attempt in any metre^ even though he would never 
have' advised it^ even though its success be contrary 
to all his expectations ; for it is the critic's first duty 
— ^prior even to his duty of stigmatising what is bad — 
io wdeome everything OuU u good In welcoming this^ 
he must at all times be ready, like the Christian con- 
vertk even to bum what he used to worship, and to 
worship what he used to bum. Nay, but he need 
not be thus inconastent in welcoming it; he may 
retain all his principles: principles endure^ ciroum;- 
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stances ehange; absolute snooess is one things xektiTe 

soccess another. Belative success may take place 

under the most diyerse conditions; and it is in 

appreciating the good in even relatiye success, it is in 

taking into account the change of ciicumstancea^ that 

the critie's judgment is tested, that his versatility 

must display itsell He is to keep his idea of the j 

best^ of perfection, and at the same time to be 

willingly accessible to every second best which offers 

itsell So I enjoy the ease and beauty of Mr. Sped* 

ding's stanza, 

''l!li«rewith to all the gods in order doe . • .** 

I welcome it^ in the absence of equally good poetry < 

in another metre,^ although I still think the stanza . | 

^ Ab I welcome another more recent attempt in etana, — ^Mr. i 

WoraleT*! verdon of the Odyueff in Spenser's measore. Mr. - I 

Woialey does me the honour to notice some remarks of mine on 
this measure : I had said that its greater intricacy made it a I 

worse measure than eren the ten-syllable couplet to employ for I 

rendering Homer. He points out^ in answer, that ''the more 
complicated the correspondences in a poetical measure, the less 
obtmslTe uid abeolnte are the rhymes." This is true, and 
subtly remarked ; but I nerer denied that the sin^e ahobks of 
rhyme in the couplet were more drongly fiU than those in the 
stanza ; I said that the more frequent recurrence of the same 
rhymes in the stansa, necessarily made this measure more 
iniriecUs. The stana repacks Homer's matter yet more arbit- 
rarilyi and therefore changes his morement yet more radically, 
than the couplet Accordingly, I imagine a nearer approach 
to a perfect translation of Homer is possible in the couplet^ well 
managed, than in ti&e stanza, howerer well managed. But 
meanwhile Mr. Worsley,— applying the Spenserian stanza, that 
beautifiil romanUo measure, to the most romantio poem of the 
ancisnt world; making this stanza yield him, too (what it 
never yielded to Byron), its treasuree of fluidity and sweet 
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unfit to render Homer thoroughly well, — although I 
ttill think other metres fit to render him better. So 
I concede to Mr. Spedding that eveiy form of trana- 
lataon, prose or yerse^ must more or less break up 
Homer in order to reproduce him; but then I uige 
that that form which needs to break him up least is 
to be preferred. So I concede to him that the test 
proposed by me for the translator — a competent 
scholax^s judgment whether the translation more or 
less reproduces for him the efiect of the original — 
is not perfectly satisfactory; but I adopt it as the 
best we can get^ as the only test capable of being 
really applied ; for Mr. Spedding^s proposed substitute 
— the translations making the same efiect^ more or 
less^ upon the unlearned which the original makes 
upon the scholar— is a test which can never really be 
applied at alL These two impressions — that of the 
scholar, and that of the unlearned reader — can, 
practically, never be accurately compared; they are^ 
and must remain, like those lines we read of in 
Euclid, which, though produced ever so far, can 
never meet So^ again, I concede that a good verse- 
translation of Homer, or, indeed, of any poet^ is very 
difficulty and that a good prose-translation is much 
easier; but then I urge that a verse-translation, 
while giving the pleasure which Pope's has given, 
might at the same time render Homer more faithfully 

abort all. bri&gfng to hSs task a tral j poetical Mnsa and iki]], 
—has piodiicad a Tardon of the Ody$agy sraeh the most pleas- 
ing of thoee hitherto pradaced, and which ia delightftil to zeed. 
For the pnhlio tldi xnaj well be enough, nay, more than 
eaoq^ S bat for the critio erea this is not yet quite enoo^ 
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than Pope's; and that this bemg possible^ we oug^t ! 

not to cease wishing for a sonree of pleasure which { 

no prose-tnunslation can ever hope to rivaL 

Wishing for sach a yerse-tranalation of Homer, 
belieYing that rhythms have natural tendencies which, 
within certain limits^ inevitably goyem them ; having 
little faith, therefore^ that rhythms which have mani- 
fested tendencies utterly un-Homerie can so change 
themselves as to become wdl adapted for rendering 
Homer, — I have looked about for the rhythm which 
seems to depart least from the tendencies of Homer^s 
rhythm. Such a ihythm.I think maybe found in 
the English hexameter, somewhat modified. I look 
with hope towards continued attempts at perfecting 
and employing this rhythm; but my belief in the 
immediate success of such attempts is far less con- 
fident than has been supposed. Between the recogni- 
tion of this rhythm as ideally the best^ and the 
.recommendation of it to the translator for instant 
practical use, there must come all that consideration 
of circumstances, all that pliancy in f or^goin^ under 
the pressure of certain difSculties^ the absolute best^ 
whidi I have said is so indispensable to the critic 
The hexameter is^ comparatively, still unfamiliar in 
England ; many people have a great dislike to it A 
certain degree of unfamiliarity, a certain degree of dis- 
like^ are obstacles with which it is not wise to contend. 
It is difficult to say at present whether the dislike to 
this rhythm is so strong and so wide-spread that it 
will prevent its ever becoming thoroughly familiar. 
I think not^ but it is too soon to decide. I am in- 
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dined to think that the dialike of it is rather among 
the professional crities than among the general public; 
I think the reception which Mr. Longfellow's Evani- 
gdiMS has met with indicates this. I think that even 
now, if a yersion of the Hiad in English hexameters 
were made by a poet who^ like Mr. Longfdlow, has 
that indefinable quality which renders him popular, — 
something aUractiioe in his talent^ which communicates 
itself to his verses, — it would have a great success 
among the general public Yet a version of Homer 
in hexameters of the Evangdine type would not 
satisfy the judicious, nor is the definite establishment 
of this type to be desired ; and one would regret that 
Ifir. LoB^eDow should, even to populazise the hezsr 
meter, give the immense labour required for a transla- 
tion of Homer, when one could not wish his work to 
stand. Bather it is to be wished that by the efibrts 
of poets like Mr. Longf dlow in original poetry, and 
the efforts of less distinguished poets in the task of 
translation, the hexameter may gradually be made 
fiuniliar to the ear of the Englidi public ; at the same 
time, that there gradually arise% out of all these 
efforts^ an improved type of this ihythm; a type 
which some man of genius may sign with the final 
stamps and employ in rendering Homer; a hexa- 
meter which may be as superior to Yosse's as Shak- 
speare's blank verse is superior to Schillei^s. I am in- 
clined to believe that all this travail will actually take> 
places because I believe that modem poetry is actually 
in want of sndi an instrument as the hexameter. 
In the meantime^ whether this rhythm be de» 
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tined to snoeess or not^ let ua steadfly keep in 
mind what originally made na tarn to it We tomed 
to it becauae we required certain Homme character- 
istics in a translation of Homer, and because all other 
rhythms seemed to find, from different cansea^ great 
difficulties in satisfying this our requirement H the 
hexameter is impossible^ if one of these other rhythms 
must be used, let us keep this rhythm always in mind 
of our requirements and of its own f anlta^ let us com- 
pel it to get rid of these latter as much as possible. 
It may be necessary to have recourse to blank verse; 
but then blank verse must de-Cowperiu itself must 
get rid of the habits of stiff self-retardation which 
make it say **Noi fewer shone,'' for **So fnany shoneJ' 
Homer moves swiftly : blank veise can move swiftly 
if it likes^ but it must remember that the movement 
of such lines as 

''A thousand fires w«re burnings and by Mch . . • ** 

is just the slow movement which makes us despair of 
it Homer moves with noble ease : blank verse must 
not be suffered to foiget that the movement of 

''Game they not ov«r fiiom sweet Laoedamoa . • . " 

is ungainly. Homer^s expression of his thought is 
simple as light : we know how blank verse affects 
such locutions as 

"While the steeds fnouOddtMreomaZ^. . .** 

and such modes of expressing one's thought are 
sophisticated and artifidaL 

One sees how needful it is to direct incessantly the 
English trandator^s attention to the essential charao- 
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teristics of Homei^s poetiy, when 80 accomplished a 
person as Mr. Spedding recognising these characteris- 
tics as indeed HomerX admitting them to be essential, 
is led by the ingrained habits and tendencies of 
English blank yerse thus repeatedly to lose sight of 
them in translating even a few linea One sees this 
yet more dearly^ when Mr. Spedding taking me to 
task for saying that the blank verse used for render- 
ing Homer ''must not be Mr. Tennyson's blank 
Terse^" dedaxes that in most of Mr. Tennyson's blank 
Terse all Homer's essential characteristics — ''rapidity 
of movement^ plainness of iwrds and styU^ AvqilkUy and 
i&ndness ofOeaSf and, above all, nobleness of manner 
— are as conspicuous as in Homer himseH" This 
ahow% it seems to me^' how hard it is for Enj^isE" 
readers of poetry, even the most accomplished, to feel 
deeply and permanently what Greek plainness of 
thought and Greek simplicity of expression really 
are : they admit the importance of these qualities in 
a general way, but they have no ever-present sense of 
them ; and Ihey easily attribute them to any poetry 
which has other excellent qualities^ and which they 
very much admire. No doubt there are plainer 
things in Mr. Tennyson's poetry than the three lines 
I quoted; in choosing them, as in choosing a speci- 
men of ballad-poetry, I wished to bring out clearly, 
by a strong instance^ the qualities of thought and 
style to which I was calling attention ; but when Mr. 
Spedding talks of a plainness of thought lihs Hcma^Sf 
of a plaiimess of speech hks Rfm/nfs^ and says that 
he finds these constantly in Mr. Tennyson's poetry, I 
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answer that these I do not find there at alL Mr. 
Tennyson is a most distinguished and eharming poet; 
but. the yeiy essential characteristic of his poetry is^ 
it seems 'to me^ an extreme subtlety and curious 
elaborateness of thought^ an extreme subtlety and curi- 
ous elaborateness of expression. In the best and most 
characteristio productions of his geniusi these charao- 
teristics are most prominent They are marked chaa> 
acteristics^ as we have seen, of the Elizabethan poets; 
they are marked, though not the essential, character- 
istics of Shakspeare himself. Under the influences 
of the nineteenth centuxy, under wholly new condi- 
tions of thought and culture, they manifest them* 
selves in Mr. Tennyson's poetry in awholly new way. 
But they are still there. The essential bent of his 
poetry is towards such expressions as — 

•• Now liM fhs Ewth all DanaS to the •tan;'* 

*' O'er the son's bright eye 
Drew the yast eyelid of an inky dond ; " 

<• When the calmed mountain wis a shadow, sanned 
The world to peace again ;" 

" The (reah young captains flaahed their glittering teeth, 
The huge buah-bearded barons heaved and blew; " 

*' He bared the knotted column of his throaty 
The maaslTe square of his heroic bniast^ 
And anna on which the standing muade aloped 
As slopes a wild brook o'er a little atone^ 
Bunning too rehemently to bieak upon it" 

And this way of speaking is the least jrfoin, the most 
unrEamme, which can possibly be conceived. Homer 
presents his thought to you just as it wells from the 
source of his mind : Mr. Tennyson carefully distils his 
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thought hefoie he will part irith it Hence comei^ in 
the eacpresnon of the thought^ a heightened and elar 
borateair. In Homei^s poetry it is all natural thoughts 
in natural words; in ifr. Tennyson's poetry it is all 
distilled thoughts in distilled words. Exactly this 
heightening and elaboration may be observed in Mr. 
Speddin^fs 

(an eacpression which might have been Mr. Tennyson's) 
on which I have already commented ; and to one who 
is penetrated with a sense of the real simplicity of . 
Homer, this subtle sophistication of the thought is, I 
thinli^ very perceptible even in such lines as these^ — 

" And dximk deUght of battl« with my peei% 
Far on the ringing pUina of windy Troy,''-^ ^ 

which I have seen quoted as perfectly Homeric Per* 
feet simplicity can be obtained only by a genius of 
which perfect simplicity is an essential characteristic 
So true is this, that when a genius essentially 
subtle^ or a genius which, from whatever cause, is in 
its essence not truly and broadly simple, determines 
to lie perfectly plain, determines not to admit a shade 
of subtlety or curiosity into its expression, it cannot 
ever then attain real simplicity; it can only attain a 
semblance of simplicity.^ French criticism, richer in 
its vocabulary than ours^ has invented ia useful word 

> I speak of poetic gemna aa employing itaelf upon narrative 
or dramatic poetiy, — ^poetry in which the poet haa to go oat of 
himaelf and to create. In lyrical poetiy« in the direct ezpiea- 
iion of penenal ieeliag^ the moat sabUe genina may, under the 
Bomentaiy pree an i e of paarion, ezprese iteelf aimply. Even 
hii% howiviry the native tendency wjQl geneiaUy be diMeniible. 
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to distingoish this semblance (often reiy beantifal 
and valuable) from the real quality. The real quality 
it calls simpUeiH the semblance singfUsse, The one is 
natural simplidtyi the other is artificial simplici^. 
What is called simplicity in the productions of a 
genius essentially not simple^ ib, in truths ringplette. 
The two are distinguishable from one another the 
moment they appear in company. For instancy let 
us take the opening of the nanatiye in Wordsworth's 
ificftod.-* — 

*' Upon the fbrett-«ids in Grumen Vals 
Thsre dwelt a ehepherdi Michael was his name ; 
An old man, stont of hetrti and strong of limb. 
His bodily frame had been from yonth to age 
Of an nnnsiul strength ; his mind was keen, 
Intenaeb and frugal, apt for all affain ; 
And in his ihepherd's calling he waa prompt 
And WEtdhfnl more than ordinaiy men." 

Now let us take the opening of the nanative in Mr. 
Tennyson's Dora ." — 

" With Farmer Allan U the from abode 
William and Ooxa. William waa his son. 
And ahe his niece. He often looked at them. 
And often thoaght^ ' I'll make them man and wife.' " 

The simplicity of the first of these passages is sbnfU- 
dU; that of the second, tin^pUsse. Let us take the 
end of the same two poems : firsts of Miehad^^ 

*' The cottage which waa named the Evening Star 
la gone, — the plonghshaze haa been thron^^ the groimd 
On which it stood ; great changes have been wroQght 
In all the neighbourhood x yet the oak is left 
That grew beside their door z and the remains 
Of the nnfiniahed aheepfold may be seen 
Beaide the boistenms brook of Oreon-head OhylL** 
YOU^a V 
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And noir, of JSoiwr— 

** So fhote four aboda 
^thin ona home together ; and at yaan 
Want ibnrardv ICaiy took another mate : 
But Dora lired asmanied till her death." 

A heedless eritio maj caU both of these passages 
simple if he inlL Simple^ in a certain sense^ they 
both axe; bnt betireen the shnplidty of the two there 
is an the difference that there is between the simplicity 
of Homer and the simplicity of Moschus. 

But — whether the hexameter establish itself or 
not^ whether a tmly simple and rapid blank rerse be 
obtained or not^ as the vehicle for a standard English 
translation of Homer — I feel sore that this yehide 
will not be fmmshed by the ballad-form. On this 
question about the ballad«eharacter of Homer^s poetry, 
I see that Professor Bladde proposes a compromise : 
he snggests that those who say Homer^s poetiy is 
pnre ballad-poetiy, and those who deny that it is 
bsDad-poetiy at all, shoold split the difference between 
them; that it shoold be a^eed that Homer^s poems 
are.ballads a lUS^ bat not so much as some have said 
I am yeiy sensible to the courtesy of the terms in 
which ^Mr. Bladde inyites me to this compromise; 
bat I cannot^ I am sony to say, accept it; I cannot 
allow that Homer^s poetry is ballad-poetry at alL A 
want of capadty for sostsined nobleness seems to me 
inherent in the ballad-form, when employed for epic 
poetiy. The more we examine this proposition, the 
more certain, I think; will it become to oa Let as 
bat observe how a great poet^ haying to deUrer a 



That is beautdfol, no doubt^ and the f onn is ade^pate 
to the subject-matter. Bat take this, on the oiher 

^""^* " I, too, havft paaaed her on the liilli» 
. Setting her little WEtoMniUs 
Bj spouts snd fonntsins wild ; 
Such small madiinety as she tuznedt 
Sre she had wept» ere she had monmedy 
A young and happy ohfld." 
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narratiTe yeiy weighty and serion% instinotiyely 
shrinks from the ballad-fonn as from a form not 
conmiensarate with his subject-matter, a form too 
nanow and shallow for it^ and seeks for a form which 
haa more amplitade and impressiyenesa Eyeiy one 
knows the Imbj Orag and the Aift of Wordsworth. j 

Both poenu are excellent ; but the subject-matter of ' 

the narratiye of Buih is moch more weighty and 'i 

impressiye to the poet^s own feeling than that of the 
narratiye of Lucy 0roy, for whidi latter, in its nn- 
pretending simplicity, the ballad-foim is quite ade- 
quate Wordsworth, at the time he composed Buth, — 
his great time^ his onmiffntraUK^ about 1800, — stroye 
to be simple; it was his mission to be simple; he 
loyed the ballad-fonn, he clung to it^ because it was 
simple. Eyen in Buih he tried, one may say, to use 
it; he would haye used it if he could : but the graviiy - 
of his matter is too much f w this somewhat slight 
form; he is oUiged to giye to his form more ampli- 
tude^ more augustness, to shake out its f olda 

** The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
Bat there was neither soond nor sight ' 
To senre them for a guide." 
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Who does not pereeiye how the greater falnen and 
weight of his matter has here compelled the true and 
feeling poet to adopt a form of more volume than the 
simple hsDad-f orm t 

It is of narrative poetiy that I am speaking ; the 
qam&m is about the nse of the baUad-f orm for Ms. 
I say that for this poetiy (when in the grand style^ 
as Homer^s is) the ballad-form is entirely inadequate; 
and that Homer^s translator must not adopt it^ because 
it even leads him, by its own weakness^ away 
from the grand style rather than towards it We 
must remember that the matter of nanative poetiy 
stands in a different relation to the vehicle whidi 
conveys it^ — is not so independent of this vehicle^ so 
absorbing and powerful in itself — as the matter "of 
purely emotional poetiy. When there comes in 
poetiy what I may call the lyrieal arj^ this trans- 
figoies everything^ makes everything grand; the 
amplest form may be here even an advantage^ because 
the flame of the emotion glows throng and throu^ 
it more easily. To go again for an iUnstiation to 
Wordsworth ;—<M]r great poet^ since Ifilton, by his 
perfonnance^ as Eeati^ I think; is our great poet by 
his gift and promise; — ^in one of his stansas to the 
Cadroo^ we have : — 

* • 

"And lanUitontotheftyet; 
Ota lia upon ths plain 
And Uiton, tiU I do bcgst 
Hut goldm tun* igain.** 

Here the lyrical cry, though taking the simple ballad- 
form, is as grand as the lyrical cry coming in poetiy 
of an ampler fonn, as grand as the 
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** An imioemt lift^ ytt fiv Mtnj 1 " 

olSuA; as the 

** TiMn if A eomfinrt in tfaa ttnngtii of loTt " 

of MkhaeL In this way, by the oocaxrence of ihia 
lyrical eiy, the ballad-poets themselyes rise sometiinesi 
diough not so often as one mjghtperikaps have hoped, 
to the grand styla 

" lagf laag may tfaair ladiM «lt» 
^' their fint into thdr band. 
Or ore thay mo Sir Fstriok Sponoo 
Come suling to the land. 

*' laac^ long may the ladies stand, 
Wi' their gold combs in their hair, 
Waiting lor their ain dear Icrda, 
For thcy^l see them nae mair." 

Bat from this impressiyeness of the ballad-form, when 
its subject-matter fills it orer and over again, — ^is, 
indeed, in itself all in all,"-one must not infer its 
effectiveness when its sabject-matter is not thus over- 
powering, in the great body of a narratiya 

But^ after all. Homer is not a better poet than the 
balladists, because he has taken in the hexameter a 
better instrument ; he took this instrument because 
he was a differad poet from them ; so different^— not 
only so much better, but so essentially different^ — 
that he is not to be classed with them at alL Poets 
receive their distinctive character, not from their 
subject^ but from their application to that subject of 
the ideas (to quote the Exomrnon) 

"On Gk)d, on Katnrsb and on hnman lift^" 

whidi they have acquired for themsdvesi In the 
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bilkd-poets in genezal, as in men of a rude and early 
stage of the world, in whom their humanity is not . 
yet Taxioody and fnlly developed, the stock of these 
ideas is scanty, and the ideas themselves not very 
effective or profound. Erom them the nanative 
itself is the great matter, not the spirit and signifi- 
canee whidi underlies the namtiva Even in later 
times of richly developed life and thought^ poets 
appear who have what may be called a haUadiifs 
mmd; in whom a fresh and lively curiosity for the 
outward qpectade of the world is much more strong - 
than their sense of the inward significance of that 
spectacle When they apply ideas to their narrative 
of human eventa^ you feel that they are^ so to spea]^ 
travelling out of their own province: in the best of 
them you feel this perceptibly, but in those of a lower 
Older you feel it very strongly. Even Sir Walter 
Booties eflforts of this ldnd,-~even, for instance^ the 

** BmOJiM ihim tlM man with Mai so dead,'* 

or the 

'*0 woman I ineurlMmnof aaaa^**— 

even these leaver I think; as high poetry, much to be 
desired; Isr more than the same poet's descriptions 
of a hunt or a battle^ But Lord Macaulay's 

" Than out spakabmraHoiBtiiii^ • 

Tlia captain of tha gata X 
' To aU tha man npon thla earth 

0aatii ^y«ny<'ft aoon or lata^' " 

(and here^ since I have been reproached with under- 
valuing Iiord Maeanligr's £191 0/ AmA&id Bom^ let 
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me franldy say that, to my mind, a man « ^^ ^^^^ 
deteeb the xing of fake metal in those lAys ^^ 
measme of his fitness to pve an opini*^^^^^^ 
poetical matters at all),— I say, Lord Macaa^^ 

'* To all the nun upon this earth 
Death oometh aoon or late^** " ^ fntb 

it is hard to read without a cry of pain. ^-^Z^** 
Homer it is very different This "noble ^»^j^ -J^' 
this *• savage with the lively eye,"— whose ^^^^f tbo 
Newman thinks, would affect us, if we could ^^^^pdy 
living Homer, ** like an elegant and simple ^^^^e 
from an African of the Gold Coast,"- is never ^^ 
at home^ never more nobly himself, than in ^Vr^^^t 
profound ideas to his narrative. AsapoethebeloB^ 
—narrative as is his poetry, and early as is his daC^ 
— ^to an incomparably more developed apiiitual an^^ 
intellectaal order than the balladiBts, or than Scot^ 
and Macaulay; he is here as much to be distinguished 
from tb6m,-and in the same way, as Mlton is to b^ 
distinguished from them. He is, indeed, rather U> 
be classed with Milton than with the balladists and 
Scott; for what he has in common with Milton-^tha 
noUe and profound application of ideas to life-^ia th^ 
most essential part of poetic greatness. The most 
essentially grand and characteristic things of Homer 
are such things 



^ "AndlhaTeendoipd— the like whereof BO aonl upon ^ 
earth hath yet endvoed-^to cany to my lipe the hand of him 
who alfiw my child."— /Ziod; adv. 506. 
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or 



or 






and of these the tone Is giyen, far better than by any 
thing of the balladiBtai by such things as the 

•• lo no piangvfa i d doitio Impistni t 
FiangmnelU. . ."• 

of Dante ; or the 

ofMiltoa 

I sappoae I must^ before I oondode^ say a word or 
two about my own hexameters; and yet really, on^ 
aoch a topics I am ahnost ashamed to trouble you. 
IVom those perishable objects I fed, I can truly say, 
a most Oriental detachment Yon yoarselves are 
witnesses how little importance^ when I offered them 
to yon, I claimed for them, — ^how humble a fanction 
I designed them to fill I offered them, not as sped- 
mens of a competing tnndation of Homer, but as 
illustrations of certain canons whidi I had been tiy- 
ingto establish for Homer's poetiy. I said that these 

^ ''Ktj and thou too^ old mia, in timot put mat, at wo 
lioir, happy."— /ZftCH^ adv. 649. In tho original thli lini^ lor 
nin^od p^hos sad dignity, is poihapo withont a riral ofen in 
Homer. 

* "For so hoTi tho gods fpon our destiny to no inotehod 
nortilar-thot wo thoold Uto in oomw ; hnt they thomodTOi 
an without tionUoi'*-n/Uad; xot. S2S. 

* **/wopi BOtt so of itono grow I within :— OMy wopt"— 
Edk xniiL 49 (Outylo*o l^iadatiM, d^tty altmd). 
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-canons they might very well illiiBtrate by faaling aa ! 

well as by aaoeeeding : if they iUuatrate Uiem in any 
manner, I am satisfied. I was thinlring of the fatare 
transbtor of Homeri and tiying to let him see as 
dearly as possible what I meant hy the eomfaination 
of dharacteristics which I assigned to Homer's poetiyi 
— by saying that this poetry was at once rapid in 
movement^ plain in words and styles simple and direct 
in its ideaay and noUe in manner. I do not sap- 
pose that my own hexameters are rapid in movement^ 
plain in words and styles simple and direct in their 
ideaay and noble in manner; but I am in hopes that 
a translator, reading them with a genuine interest in 
his sabject^ and without the slightest grain of per> 
sonal f eelin{^ may see more dearly, as he reads them, 
what I mean by saying that Homer's poetry is all 
these. I am in hopes that he may be able to seise 
more distinctly, when he has before him my 

''So ihons fortli, in front of T107, Vjtho bod of tho Xaa^in,'* 

or my 

*' Ah, nnLappy psir, to Fdsu why did wo givo 700 1" 

or my 

''So ho ipako, tad droTO with a cry his tteods into hottk^ " 

the exact points which I wish him to avoid in Cow- 

per^s » . 

"80 nomoroQi loomod thoao fires tho bonks botwoon," 

or in Pope's 

" Unhoppy oomsen of immortal strain," 

or in Mr. Newman's * 

"Hoqpskfl^ and, yolling^ hold a-fiont his sinjgiloJioofbdhoissBi'' 
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At tho lame time there may I 
mine which he ought to aroid 
his own compositions no con 
the jndge. 

Bat thns humbly useful to 
stall hope my hezameteis ma 
above all, whom one has to 
public csiries away little £r 
kind, except some TSgue not 
English hezametei% or that 
Newman. On the mind of i 
makes the faintest impressioi 
aU one can say about diction 
the subject is^ that he ** regard 
to open hereafter, whether i 
ought not to adopt the old dis 
Jkirfti* (for landfl^ hounds^ hai 
«» of the plnnd of verbs (m 
etaX** which ''still subsists in 
critic reads all one can say abo 
of it airires at the inference i 
some style grander than the 
Shakspeaie has not the gran< 
the snprema^ over MOton;" 
one can say about rhythm, an^ 
thinks Scott^s rhythm, in the d 
of Msimion, aU the better for 
the dying ejaculations of Mar 
''jerky.'' How vain to rise up 
late^ from any seal for proving 
he must not^ in tianslatmg E 
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damem; or to the first of the two oriticBaboye quoted, 
that one poet may be a greater poetical f ozce than 
another, and yet have a more unequal style; or to 
the second, that the best art^ having to represent 
the death of a hero^ does not set about imitating his 
dying noises i Such critics^ howerer, provide for an 
opponent's vivacity the ofaarming excuse oflfered by 
Kvarol for his, when he was reproached with giving 
oflfence by it: — ^'Ahl" he exclaimed, ''no one con- 
aiders how much pain every man of taste has had to 
si^er, before he ever inflicts any." 

It is for the future translator that one must work. 
The successful translator of Homer will have (or he 
cannot succeed) that true sense for his subject^ and 
that disinterested love of it^ whidi ars^ both of them, 
so rare in literature^ and so precious; he will not be 
led off by any false scent ; he will have an eye for the 
real matter, and, where he thinla he may find any 
indication of this, no hint will be too slight for him, 
no shade will be too fine, no imperfections will turn 
him aside^ — he will go before his adviser^s thought^ 
and help it out with his own. This is the sort of 
student that a critic of Homer should always have in 
his thoughts; but students of this sort are indeed rare. 

And how, then, can I help being reminded what a 
student of this sort we have just lost in Mr. dough, 
whose name I have already mentioned in these leo- 
turest He, too, was busy with Homer; but it is not 
on that account that I now q>eak of him. Nor do I 
q>eakof him in order, to call attention to his qualities 
and powers in general, admirable as. these were. I 
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mention him because, in so eminent a degree^ he pos- 
sessed these two invaluable literaiy qualities^ — a trae 
sense for his object of study, and a single-hearted care 
for it He had both; but hH had tiie second even 
more eminently than the first He greatly developed 
the first through means of the second. Jn the stady 
of art^ poetiy, or philosophy, he had the most un- 
divided and disinterested love for his object in itself, 
the greatest aversion to mixing up with it anything 
accidental or personaL His interest wsa in literature >> 
itself; and it was this whidi gave so rare a stamp to 
his character, nrfiich kept him so free from all taint of 
littfenesSb In the saturnalia of ignoble personal pas- 
sioos^ of which the struggle for literary success, in old 
and crowded commnnitiefl^ ofiSorB so sad a spectacle^ 
he never mingled. He had not yet traduced his 
friends^ nor flattered his enemiei^ nor disparaged 
what he admired, nor prsised what he despised. 
Those who knew him well had the conviction that^ 
even with time^ these literary arts would never be 
Ins. His poem, of which I before spoke, has some 
admirable Homeric qualities ;— out-of-doors freshness, 
Uf 6^ natUFslnessi buoyant rapidity. Some of the ex- 
pressions in that poem, — **J)anffinmB Oanrieoredan 
• • • JFhere roads an wfJoMum to Lock Ifevi8kf'''^come 
back now to my ear with the true Homeric ring. 
But that in him of which I think oftenest is the 
Homerie simplicity of lus literary life. 
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